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PREFACE 

This  work,  as  the  name  implies,  is  intended  for  colleges  and 
scientific  schools.  The  first  part  is  simply  a  review  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  Algebra  preceding  Quadratic  Equations,  with  just  enough 
examples  to  illustrate  and  enforce  these  principles.  By  this  brief 
treatment  of  the  first  chapters  sufficient  space  is  allowed,  without 
making  the  book  cumbersome,  for  a  full  discussion  of  Quadratic 
Equations,  The  Binomial  Theorem,  Choice,  Chance,  Series,  Deter- 
minants, and  The  .General  Properties  of  Equations.  Every  effort 
has  been  made  to  present  in  the  clearest  light  each  subject  discussed, 
and  to  give  in  matter  and  methods  the  best  training  in  algebraic 
analysis  at  present  attainable.  Many  problems  and  sections  can  be 
omitted  at  the  discretion  of  the  instructor. 

The  author  is  under  great  obligation  to  J.  C.  Glashan,  LL.D., 
Ottawa,  Canada,  to  Professor  J.  J.  Hardy,  Ph.D.,  Lafayette  College, 
Easton,  Pa.,  and  to  W.  H.  Butts,  A.M.,  Michigan  University,  Ann 
Arbor,  Mich.,  who  have  read  the  proofs  and  given  valuable  sugges- 
tions on  the  subject-matter. 

Answers  to  the  problems  are  bound  separately  in  paper  covers, 
and  will  be  furnished  free  to  pupils  when  teachers  apply  to  the 
publUkers  for  them. 

Any  corrections  or   suggestions  relating   to   the   work  will  be 

thankfully  received. 

G.  A.  WENTWORTH. 

SzsTBS,  N.H.,  May,  1902. 
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CHAPTER  I 
FUNDAMENTAL  IDEAS 

1.  Magnitude,  Qiuuttity,  and  Nnmber.  Wliatever  admits  of 
increase  or  decrease  is  called  a  magnitude.  Every  magnitude 
must  therefore  admit  of  comparison  with  another  magnitude  of 
the  same  kind  in  such  a  way  as  to  determine  whether  the  first 
is  greater  than,  less  than,  or  equal  to  the  other. 

A  measurable  magnitude  is  a  magnitude  that  admits  of  being 
considered  as  made  up  of  parts  all  equal  to  one  another. 

To  measure  any  given  measurable  magnitude,  we  take  as 
standard  of  reference  a  definite  magnitude  of  the  same  kind 
as  the  magnitude  to  be  measured  and  determine  how  many 
magnitudes,  each  equal  to  the  standard  of  reference,  will 
together  constitute  the  given  magnitude. 

A  quantity  is  a  measurable  magnitude  expressed  as  a  may- 
nit  ude  (utucdly  measured.  Hence,  the  expression  of  a  quan- 
tity consists  of  two  components.  One  of  these  components 
is  the  nanie  of  the  magnitude  that  has  been  selected  as  the 
standard  of  reference  or  measurement.  The  other  component 
expresses  how  many  magnitudes,  each  equal  to  the  standard 
of  reference,  must  be  taken  to  make  up  the  quantity.  The 
standard  magnitude  is  termed  a  unit,  and  the  other  component 
of  the  expression  is  termed  the  numerical  value  of  the  expres- 
sion.   Hence, 

A  unit  is  the  standard  magnitude  employed  in  counting  any 
collection  of  objects  or  in  measuring  any  magnitude. 
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A  number  is  that  wliich  is  applied  to  a  unit  to  express  how 
many  parts,  each  equal  to  the  unit,  there  are  in  the  magnitude 
measured. 

The  endless  succession  of  numbers  ofie,  two,  three,  four,  etc., 
employed  in  counting  is  called  the  natural  series  of  numbers. 

2.  In  the  statement  James  walked  12  miles,  the  number  of 
miles  is  actually  stated,  and  the  12  is  therefore  called  a  known 
number,  or  it  is  said  to  be  explicitly  assigned. 

In  the  statement  If  front  five  times  the  number  of  m^iles 
James  walked,  ten  is  subtracted,  the  remainder  will  be  fifty, 
the  number  of  miles,  though  not  directly  given,  may  be  found 
from  the  data  to  be  twelve  and  is  therefore  said  to  be  implied 
in  the  statement,  or  it  is  called  an  implicitly  assigned  number, 
or  more  commonly,  an  unknown  number. 

In  the  statement  If  from,  the  double  of  a  number  six  is 
subtracted,  the  result  will  be  the  same  as  if  three  had  been 
subtracted  from,  that  number  and  the  remaitider  doubled,  the 
number  to  be  doubled  is  assigned  neither  explicitly  nor  implic- 
itly, since  the  statement  is  true  for  any  number  whatever. 
A  number  of  this  kind,  which  may  have  any  value  whatever,  is 
called  an  arbitrary  number.  Arbitrary  numbers  are  frequently 
called  known  numbers,  as  they  are  often  assumed  to  be  known, 
though  not  definitely  assigned. 

3.  Numbers  explicitly  assigned  are  represented  in  Algebra, 
as  they  are  in  Arithmetic,  by  the  numerals  or  figures  0,  1,  2, 
3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  and  combinations  of  these.  Each  figure  or 
combination  of  figures  represents  one  and  but  one  particular 
number.  Numbers  implicitly  assigned  and  ai-bitrary  numbers 
are  usually  represented  by  the  letters  of  the  alphabet.  The 
first  letters  of  the  alphaljet,  as  a,  b,  c,  etc.,  are  generally  used 
to  represent  ai'bitrary  numbers,  while  z,  y,  x,  w,  etc.,  commonly 
represent  unknown  numbers. 

4.  When  any  letter,  as  x,  is  used  in  the  course  of  a  calcu- 
lation it  denotes  the  same  number  throughout.     We  may  also 
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represent  different  numbers  by  the  same  letter  with  marks 
affixed. 

Thus,  instead  of  writing  a,  6,  c  for  three  different  numbers,  we  may 
represent  these  numbers  by  the  symbols  a\,  os,  as  (read  a  sub-one^  a  nib- 
two,  etc.),  or  by  o'^  o",  o'"  (read  a  prime,  a  second,  etc.). 

5.  In  Arithmetic  the  figures  that  represent  numbers  are 
generally  themselves  called  numbers ;  and,  similarly,  in  Algebra 
the  symbols  that  stand  for  numbers  are  themselves  called 
numbers.  Letter-symbols  are  called  literal  expressioiiSy  and 
figure-symbols  Jiumerical  expressions. 

The  number  which  a  letter  represents  is  called  its  value, 
and  if  represented  arithmetically ,  its  numerical  value. 

6.  In  elementary  Algebra  we  consider  all  quantities  as 
expressed  numerically  in  terms  of  some  unit,  and  the  symbols 
represent  only  the  purely  numerical  parts  of  such  quantities. 
In  other  words,  the  symbols  denote  what  are  called  in  Arith- 
metic abstract  numbers. 

7.  An  algebraic  eziireesion  is  the  expression  of  a  numl)er  in 
algebraic  symbols. 

8.  Certain  words  and  phrases  occur  so  often  in  Algebra  that  it 
is  found  convenient  to  represent  them  by  easily  made  symbols. 

Symbols  of  Relation. 

=  ,  read  equals,  is  equal  to,  will  be  equal  to,  etc. 

=^,  read  is  not  equal  to,  etc. 

> ,  read  is  greater  than,  thus  9  >  4. 

<,  read  is  less  than,  thus  4  <  9. 

:,  : :,  the  signs  of  proportion,  as  in  Arithmetic. 

Thus,  a\h  wcid,  or  a  :  &  =  c  :  d,  is  read  s^istoh  nsGisto  ^. 

Symbols  for  Words. 

.*.,  read  therefore,  consequently,  hence. 

*.*,  read  because,  since. 

Thus,  •."  a  =  h,  and  6  =  c  ;  ..  a  —  c,  is  read  siwe  a  equalA  b,  arvd  b 
tqwjUs  c;  therefore  a  equals  c. 
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•  ••,  the  symbol  of  continuation,  is  read  continued  by  the 
same  law. 

Thus,  1,  2,  3,  4,  •  •  •  means  that  we  are  to  continue  the  numbers  by  the 
same  law  ;  Xi,  Xs,  Xt*  **  *  i  ^  means  Zi,  Xs,  acs,  £«,  Xs,  and  so  on  to  x*. 

9.  Signs  of  Operation.  The  principal  operations  of  Algebra 
are  Addition,  Subtraction,  Multiplication,  Division,  Involu- 
tion, Evolution,  and  Logarithmation.  A  mark  used  to  denote 
that  one  of  these  operations  is  to  be  performed  on  a  number 
is  called  a  sign  of  operation.  These  signs  of  operation  will 
now  be  explained. 

10.  The  sign  of  addition  is  +  (x^dAplus).  As  in  Arithmetic, 
it  denotes  that  the  number  before  which  it  stands  is  an 
addend. 

Thus,  a  +  6  means  that  &  is  to  be  added  to  a ;  so  that  if  a  represents 
(»  and  h  represents  4,  a  +  6  represents  6  +  4,  which  is  10.  a  +  h-\-  c 
denotes  that  6  is  to  be  added  to  a,  and  then  c  added  to  their  sum. 

The  sum  of  two  or  more  numbers  is  expressed  by  writing 
them  in  a  row  with  the  sign  -f  before  ea^h  of  them  except  the 
first  number. 

11.  The  sign  of  subtraction  is  —  (read  minus).  As  in  Arith- 
metic, placed  before  a  number  it  denotes  that  that  number  is 
a  subtrahend. 

Thus,  a  —h  (read  a  minus  6),  indicates  that  the  numbei  ^presented 
by  6  is  to  be  subtracted  from  the  number  represented  by  a ;  so  that,  if  a 
represents  6  and  h  represents  4,  a  -  6  is  equivalent  to  6  —  4,  which  is  2. 

Hence,  to  indicate  that  a  number  is  to  be  subtracted  from 
another  number,  as  a  from  x,  write  the  subtrahend  after  the 
minuend  with  the  sign  —  between  them. 

The  expression  a  -\-b  —  c  denotes  that  b  is  to  be  added  to  a, 
and  then  c  subtracted  from  the  sum.  a  —  b  —  c  denotes  that 
ft  is  to  be  subtracted  from  a,  and  then  c  subtracted  from  the 
remainder. 
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12.  Kumbers  to  be  multiplied  together  are  called  .factors, 
and  the  resulting  number  is  called  the  product  of  these  factors. 
Multiplication  is  indicated  in  two  ways  : 

1.    By  a  sign  of  operation.         2,    By  position. 

The  signs  of  multiplication  are  x  and  •  (read  into,  times,  or 
multiplied  by). 

Thus,  3'4>5,  or3x4x5  indicates  the  continued  product  of  the  three 
factors  3, 4,  and  6.  In  like  manner,  a  •  6,  or  a  x  6,  indicates  the  product 
of  the  factors  a  and  b. 

If  all  the  factors  or  all  but  one  are  represented  by  letters, 
the  si£ns  of  operation,  x  and  • ,  are  generally  omitted ;  this 
method  is  called  indicating  multiplication  by  position. 

Thus,  five  times  a  is  written  5  a  (read ^o€  a),  and  f  of  the  product  of 
m  and  z  is  written  imz. 

A  number  which  multiplies  another  number  is  called  a 
coefficient  of  that  number.  A  coefficient  (literally,  co-factor)  is 
therefore  simply  a  multiplier,  numerical  or  literal. 

Thus,  in  the  expression  6  amx, 

5      is  the  numerical  coefficient  of  amx, 
ba      ''     literal  ''         **   m«, 

5am    »*         •*  "         *'   X.  I 

I 

If  no  numerical  coefficient  is  written,  unity  is  understood  as 
the  actual  numerical  coefficient. 

13.  The  sign  of  division  is  -^  (read  divided  by),  and  denotes 
that  the  number  immediately  following  it  is  a  divisor. 

Thus,  a  -f-  6  (read  a  dvoided  by  h)  means  that  a  is  to  be  divided  by  h. 
If  a  represents  12  and  b  represents  4,  a  -h  6  represents  12  -r-  4,  or  8. 

Division  is  also  indicated  by  arranging  the  numbers  in  the 
form  of  a  fraction  with  the  dividend  for  numerator  and  the 
divisor  lot  denominator. 

Thus,  a  +  6  may  be  written     ;  ax  -h  6y  may  be  written  --  • 

h  by 

This  method  is  called  indicating  division  by  position. 
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14.  In  an  expression  such  as  7  ax  -f-  5  cy  —  3  rf«  (read  seven 
ax  plus  Jive  cy  tninus  three  dz)  the  multiplications  are  to  be 
performed  before  the  additions  and  subtractions. 

■r  1         ax      bu      cz     ^  ,  .   ,.       . 

In  an  expression  such  as ^  -^  _  —  Uiq  multiplications 

m        n        q 

and  divisions  are  to  be  performed  before  the  additions  and 
subtractions,  so  that  in  this  expression  the  quotient  of  ax  by 
m  is  to  be  increased  by  the  quotient  of  bt/  by  n,  and  the  sum 
diminished  by  the  quotient  of  cz  by  q. 

15.  A  power  of  a  number  is  the  product  obtained  by  using 
that  number  a  certain  number  of  times  as  a  multiplier,  starting 
with  uniti/  as  first  multiplicand.  The  operation  of  forming  a 
power  is  called  inyolution ;  the  number  used  as  a  multiplier  is 
called  the  base  of  the  power ;  the  number  of  successive  multi- 
plications  by  the  base  is  called  the  degree  of  the  power ;  and 
the  number  indicating  the  degree  of  the  power  is  called  the 
exponent  or  index  of  the  power  and  is  written  in  small  char- 
acters to  the  right  and  a  little  above  the  line  of  the  base. 

Thus,  1  X  a  X  a  is  represented  by  a^  (read  a  square)\  here  a  is  the 
Ixxse^  2  is  the  expone:nt  (or  index)^  and  a>  is  the  second  power  of  a. 

1  •  c  •  c  •  c  is  represented  by  c*  (read  c  cuhe)\  here  c  is  the  base,  3  is  the 
exponent,  and  the  number  c*  is  the  third  power  of  c. 

In  ofi  (read  x  to  the  fifth),  z  is  the  base,  5  is  the  exponent,  and  the 
number  z*  is  the  fifth  power  of  x. 

Since  the  exponent  denotes  how  many  multiplications  by  the 
base  are  to  be  made,  the  first  to  be  performed  on  unity,  it  fol- 
lows that  a^,  the  first  power  of  a,  represents  1  X  «,  or  simply  a. 

Hence,  also,  a°,  the  zero  power  of  a,  denotes  that  no  multi- 
plication by  a  is  to  be  made,  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  unit- 
multiplicand  is  not  to  be  multiplied  by  a.  Therefore  a^  =  l  for 
any  value  of  a  whatsoever. 

16.  In  writing  a  power  at  full  length  as  a  product  it  is 
usual  to  omit  the  unit-multiplicand,  just  as  it  is  usual  to  omit 
a  unit-coefficient  where  such  occurs. 

Thus,  instead  of  writing  x'  =  1  x  x  x  x  x  x,  we  write  x*  =  x  x  x  x  x. 
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In  this  method  of  expressing  the  value  of  a  power  the  expo- 
nent denotes  the  nund)er  of  times  the  base  is  taken  as  a  factor. 

17.  Comparing  powers,  the  second  power  is  said  to  be  higher 
than  the  first,  the  third  higher  than  the  second,  et(\ 

18.  In  an  expression  such  as  4  a%^  h-  c^  (read  4  a  square 
b  cube  divided  by  c  square)  the  involutions  are  to  be  performed 
before  the  multiplications  and  divisions, 

19.  Involution  is  the  operation  of  forming  a  power  by  taking 
the  same  number  several  times  as  a  factor. 

Evolution  is  the  inverse  of  Involution,  or  the  operation  of 
finding  one  of  the  equal  factors  of  a  number.  A  root  is  one  of 
the  equal  factors.  If  the  number  is  resolved  into  two  equal 
factors,  each  factor  is  called  the  square  root;  if  into  three 
equal  factors,  each  factor  is  called  the  cube  root ;  if  into  four 
equal  factors,  each  factor  is  called  the  fourth  root ;  and  so  on. 

The  root  sign  is  V-  Except  for  the  square  root,  a  number- 
symbol  is  written  over  the  root  sign  to  show  into  how  many 
equal  factors  the  given  number  is  to  be.  i-esolved.  This  number- 
symbol  is  called  the  index  of  the  root 

ThoB,  Vei  means  the  square  root  of  04 ;  Voi  means  the  cube  root  of  64. 

20.  Logarithmation  is  the  operation  of  detenniniug  the  index 
or  exponent  which  the  given  base  must  have  in  order  that  the 
resulting  root  or  power  may  be  equal  to  a  given  number.  The 
index  or  exponent  is  called  the  logarithm  of  the  given  number 
to  the  given  base. 

Thus,  if  a  and  b  are  given  numbers  and  a"  =  &,  n  is  called  the  loga- 
rithm of  6  to  the  base  a. 

21.  Positive  and  Negative  Numbers.  There  are  quantities 
which  stand  to  each  other  in  such  an  opposite  relation  that, 
when  combined,  they  cancel  each  other  entirely  or  in  part. 

Thus,  six  dollars  gain  and  six  dollars  loss  just  cancel  each  other  ;  but 
ten  dollars  gain  and  six  dollars  loss  cancel  each  other  only  in  part.  For 
the  six  dollars  loss  will  cancel  six  dollars  of  the  gain  and  leave  four  dollars 
gain. 
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An  opposition  of  this  kind  exists  in  assets  and  debts,  in 
motion  forwards  and  motion  backwards,  in  motion  to  the  right 
and  motion  to  the  left,  in  the  rise  above  zero  and  the  fall  behw 
zero  of  the  mercury  of  a  thermometer. 

From  this  relation  of  quantities  a  question  often  ai'ises 
which  is  not  considered  in  Arithmetic ;  namely,  the  subtract- 
ing of  a  greater  number  from  a  smaller.  This  cannot  be  done 
in  Arithmetic,  for  the  real  nature  of  subtraction  consists  in 
counting  backwards  along  the  natural  series  of  numbers.  If 
we  wish  to  subtract  4  from  %,  we  start  at  6  in  the  natural 
series,  coimt  four  units  backwards,  and  arrive  at  two,  the 
difference  sought.  If  we  subtract  6  from  6,  we  start  at  6  in 
the  natural  series,  count  six  units  backwards,  and  arrive  at 
zero.  If  we  try  to  subtract  nine  from  six,  we  cannot  do  it, 
because,  when  we  have  counted  backwards  as  far  as  zero,  the 
natural  series  of  numbers  has  come  to  an  end, 

22.  In  order  to  subtract  a  greater  number  from  a  smaller,  it 
is  necessary  to  assume  a  new  series  of  numbers,  beginning  at 
zero  and  extending  backwards.  If  the  natural  series  advances 
from  zero  to  the  right,  by  repetitions  of  the  unit,  the  new 
series  must  recede  from  zero  to  the  left,  by  repetitions  of  the 
unit;  and  the  opposition  between  the  right-hand  series  and 
the  left-hand  series  must  be  clearly  marked.  This  opposition 
is  indicated  by  calling  every  number  in  the  right-hand  series 
2i  positive  number,  and  prefixing  to  it,  when  written,  the  sign-f ; 
and  by  calling  every  number  in  the  left-hand  series  a  negative 
number,  and  prefixing  to  it  the  sign  — .  The  two  series  of 
numbers  will  be  written  thus : 

4,-3.-2,-1,     0,     +  1,   +  2,   +  3,   +  4,  . . . 

I  I  I  I ! I I \ 

and  may  be  considered  as  forming  but  a  single  series  consist- 
ing of  a  positive  portion  or  branch,  a  negative  portion  or 
branch,  and  zero.  The  complete  series  thus  formed  is  called 
the  scalar  aeries. 
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If,  now,  we  wish  to  subtract  9  from  6,  we  begin  at  6  in 
the  positive  branch,  count  nine  units  in  the  negative  direction 
(to  the  left),  and  arrive  at  —  3  in  the  negative  branch.  That 
is,  6  -  9  =  -  3. 

The  result  obtained  by  subtracting  a  greater  number  from  a 
less,  when  both  are  positive,  is  always  a  negative  number. 

If  a  and  b  represent  any  two  numbers  of  the  positive  branch, 
the  expression  a  —  b  will  denote  a  positive  number  when  a  is 
greater  than  b ;  will  be  equal  to  zero  when  a  is  equal  to  b ;  will 
denote  a  negative  number  when  a  is  less  than  b. 

If  we  wish  to  add  9  to  —  6,  we  begin  at  —  6  in  the  negative 
series,  count  nine  xxaits  in  the  positive  direction  (to  the  right), 
and  arrive  at  +  3  in  the  positive  branch. 

We  may  illustrate  the  use  of  positive  and  negative  numbers 

as  follows : 

-5         0  8  20 


D 


^ 


Suppose  a  person  starting  at  A  walks  20  feet  to  the  right  of  A, 
and  then  returns  12  feet,  where  will  he  be  ?  Answer :  at  C,  a  point 
8  feet  to  the  right  of  A.  That  is,  20  feet  -  12  feet  =  8  feet;  or, 
20  -  12  =  8. 

Again,  suppose  he  walks  from  A  to  the  right  20  feet,  and  then  returns 
25  feet,  where  will  he  now  be  ?  Answer :  at  D,  a  point  5  feet  to  the 
left  of  A.  That  is,  if  we  consider  distance  measured  in  feet  to  the  left  of 
A  as  forming  a  negative  series  of  numbers,  beginning  at  ^,  20  —  26  =  —  6. 
Hence,  the  phrase,  5  feet  to  the  left  of  ^,  is  now  expressed  by  the  nega- 
tive number  —  6. 

23.  Numbers  with  the  sign  +  or  —  are  called  scalar  numbers. 
They  are  unknown  in  elementary  Arithmetic,  but  play  a  very 
important  part  in  Algebra,  l^umbers  regarded  without  refer- 
ence to  the  signs  +  or  —  are  called  absolute  numbers. 

Every  algebraic  number,  as  -f  4  or  —  4,  consists  of  a  sign  4- 
or  —  and  the  absolute  value  of  the  number ;  in  this  case  4. 
The  sign  shows  whether  the  number  belongs  to  the  positive 
or  the  negative  series  of  numbers ;  the  absolute  value  shows 
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what  place  the  number  has  in  the  positive  or  the  negative 
series. 

When  no  sign  stands  before  a  number  the  sign  +  is  always 
understood. 

Thus,  4  means  the  same  as  +  4,  a  means  the  same  as  +  a. 

But  the  sign  —  is  never  omitted. 

Two  numbers  which  have,  one  the  sign  -f-  and  the  other  the 
sign  — ,  are  said  to  have  unlike  signs. 

Two  numbers  which  have  the  same  absolute  values,  but 
unlike  signs,  always  cancel  each  other  when  combined. 

Thus,  +4-4  =  0,  +a-a  =  0. 

224.  Meaning  of  the  Signs.  The  use  of  the  signs  +  and  — , 
to  indicate  addition  and  subtraction,  must  be  carefully  distin- 
guished from  their  use  to  indicate  in  which  series,  the  positive 
or  the  negative,  a  given  number  belongs.  In  the  first  sense 
they  are  signs  of  o2)erations  and  are  common  to  both  Arith- 
metic and  Algebra.  In  the  second  sense  they  are  signs  of 
oppositioji  and  are  employed  in  Algebra  alone. 

25.  When  an  expression  is  made  up  of  several  parts  con- 
nected by  the  signs  +,  — ,  each  of  these  parts  taken  with  the 
sign  immediately  preceding  it  (+  being  understood  if  no 
written  sign  precedes)  is  called  a  term. 

Thus,  a  +  6  —  c  +  d-fc  consists  of  the  five  tenns  +a,  -|-6,  — c,  -f  d,  -f  e. 

A  term  whose  sign  is  +  is  called  a  positiye  term ;  a  term 
whose  sign  is  —  is  called  a  negative  term. 

An  expression  which  consists  of  but  one  term  is  called  a 
monomial  or  simple  expression. 

An  expression  which  consists  of  two  or  more  terms  is  called 
a  polynomial  or  compound  expression. 

A  polynomial  of  two  terms  is  called  a  binomiaL  A  poly- 
nomial of  three  terms  is  called  a  trinomiaL  Polynomials  of 
three  or  more  terms  are  sometimes  called  multinomials. 
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28.  If  two  terms  differ  only  in  one  having  the  sign  +  and 
the  other  the  sign  — ,  they  are  called  complementary  terms. 

Thus,  +h  and  —b  are  complementary  terms  in  the  expression  a-^h—h; 
80  —  c  and  +  c  are  complementary  terms  in  a  —  c  +  6  +  c. 

27.  The  degree  of  a  term  is  the  number  of  literal  factors  it 
contains,  and  each  literal  factor  is  called  a  dimension  of  the  term. 

Thus,  3  aH:^  is  of  seven  dimensions. 

This  term,  a*bV,  is  said  also  to  be  of  two  dimensions  in  a, 
of  two  dimensions  in  b,  and  of  three  dimensions  in  c. 

The  dimensions  of  a  polynomial  are  determined  by  the 
dimensions  of  its  highest  term. 

Thus,  1  +  a^  +  3  abc  is  of  three  dimensions  because  its  highest  term, 
3  abc,  is  of  three  dimensions. 

A  polynomial  is  said  to  be  homogeneous  when  all  its  terms 
have  the  sams  dimensions. 

Thus,  X*  +  Bx^  +  3xy*  +  ^  is  homogeneous. 

28.  Like  terms  are  terms  that  have  the  same  letters,  and 
the  corresponding  letters  have  the  same  exponents. 

Thus,  5a26»,  Sa^^,  -laVj^  are  like  terms;  but  Sa^b  and  3a62  are 
unlike  terms  because,  though  they  contain  the  same  letters,  the  corre- 
sponding letters  do  not  have  the  same  exponents. 

29.  If  an  expression  contains  any  like  terms,  these  may  be 
united,  and  the  expression  is  said  to  be  simplified. 

Thus,  as  in  Arithmetic,  2  dozen  -f  3  dozen  =  5  dozen  ;  2  times  8 
+  3timeB8  =  5time8  8;  so  in  Algebra,  2db-^Sab  =  bdb;  2a^-\-iia^b^= 

Similarly,  in  the  case  of  negative  terms ;  6a&  —  3ad  =  2a&;  6 a^  — 
3a%*  =  2a^6>.     Hence, 

To  reduce  two  or  more  like  terms  to  a  single  equivalent  term, 

Form  the  sum  of  the  numerical  coefficients  of  the  positive 
terms  and  also  of  the  negative  terms,  then  take  the  difference  of 
these  sums,  affix  the  literal  parts  and  prefix  to  the  result  the  sign 
of  those  terms  whose  nuTnerical  coefficients  give  the  greater  sum. 
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Thus,  in  the  expression  ^aV>-7ac^-^ticfib-6ac^-4aV)-(}a^b'\-lbac^, 
the  sum  of  the  coefficients  of  the  positive  terms  in  a^b  is  8,  and  the  sum 
of  the  coefficients  of  the  iiegative  terms  is  10 ;  the  difference  of  these  is  2, 
to  which  we  affix  the  literal  part  a%,  getting  2  aV) ;  and  as  the  sum  (10) 
of  the  coefficients  of  the  negative  terras  is  the  greater,  we  prefix  the 
sign  — ,  getting  —  2  a% ;  similarly,  combining  the  terms  in  ac^^  we  get 
4-  2  ac*,  and  the  whole  expression  is  simplified  to  —  2  a^ft  -f  2  ac^,  or 
2  ac2  -  2  a^b. 

30.  The  reciprocal  of  a  number  is  1  divided  by  that  number. 
Thus,  the  reciprocal  of  a  is  -  ;  the  reciprocal  of  a^bf^  is  --  • 

The  product  of  any  number  and  its  reciprocal  is  unity. 

Thus,  6  X  -  =  1. 
6 

Hence,  a  divisor  may  be  replaced  by  its  fractionally  expressed 

reciprocal  as  a  multiplier.     If,  for  example,  the  product  of  a 

and  6  is  to  be  divided  by  m,  and  the  quotient  divided  by  n, 

this  may  be  represented  by 

.,11         .       ab 
ab  -^  m  -i-n,  or  by  abX  —  X-,  or  by  — • 

7fi     n  ^   vm 

31.  Compound  Expressions.  Every  algebraic  expression,  how- 
ever complex,  represents  a  number  and  may  be  treated  in  any 
operation  as  a  single  symbol.  If  an  expression  is  to  be  so 
treated,  it  is  generally  enclosed  in  brackets  :  or  a  line  called  a 
vinculum  is  drawn  over  it. 

Thus,  7  +  (8  —  3)  denotes  that  3  is  to  be  subtracted  from  8  and  the 
remainder  added  to  7. 

7  —  (8  —  3)  denotes  that  3  is  to  be  subtracted  from  8  and  the  remainder 
subtracted  from  7. 

7  •  (8  —  3)  or  7  •  8  —  3  means  that  3  is  to  be  subtracted  from  8  and  tlie 
remainder  multiplied  by  7. 

Similarly,  suppose  a  +  &  —  cistobe  operated  on  as  a  single  symbol ; 
then, 

X  -I-  (a  +  6  —  c)  denotes  that  the  number  is  to  be  added  to  x, 

X  —  (a  +  6  —  c)       *'  "  "  "       subtracted  from  x, 

x{a-\-b-c)  **  **  **      ,     "       multiplied  by  x, 
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(a  +  &  —  c)  -4-  z  denotes  that  the  number  is  to  be  divided  by  x, 
(a-f6-c)»  "  »»  **  "        cubed, 

V(a  +  &  —  c)  **  **        cube  root  of  the  number  is  to  be 

extracted. 

32.  An  expression  that  has  a  part  enclosed  in  brackets  may 
itself  be  enclosed  in  brackets  to  form  part  of  a  longer  expres- 
sion ;  this  again  may  be  enclosed  in  brackets  to  form  part  of 
a  still  longer  expression ;  and  so  on  to  any  extent.  When 
several  pairs  of  brackets  are  thus  employed  it  is  usual  to  make 
each  pair  different  from  the  others  in  size  or  shape. 

1.  If  it  were  required  to  multiply  a  +  6  into  the  sum  of  a  (x  +  y)  and 
5(x  —  y),  the  result  would  be  expressed  thus, 

(a  +  6){a(x  +  y)  +  6(x-y)}. 

2.  10  a  —  [6  6  —  {4  c  +  2  (3  &  —  a)}]  denotes  that  a  is  to  be  subtracted 
from  3  &,  that  the  remainder  is  to  be  doubled,  that  the  product  is  to  be 
added  to  4  c,  that  the  sum  is  to  be  subtracted  from  5  6,  that  the  remainder 
is  to  be  subtracted  from  10  a. 

Hence,  if  a  =  15,  6  =  6,  and  c  =  1,  we  have 

10a -[66 -{4c +  2(36 -a)}] 

=  160  -  [30  -  {4  +  2(18  -  16)}] 
=  150  -  [30  -  {4  +  2  X  3}] 
=;  160 -[30 -{4 +  61] 
=  150  -  [30  -  10] 
=  150-20 
=  130. 

33.  Sabstittttion.  Two  quantities,  two  numbers,  or  two  oper- 
ations are  equal  if  either  can  be  substituted  for  the  other  in 
algebraic  expressions  without  changing  the  values  of  the 
expressions.     From  this  it  follows  at  once  that 

Numbers  that  are  equal  to  the  same  number  are  equal  to 
one  another. 

In  symbols :   If  a  =  o  and  ^  =  c,  then  a  =  b. 


CHAPTER   II 

THE  ELEMENTARY  OPERATIONS 

34.  The  introduction  of  negative  numbers  requires  the  mean- 
ings of  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  and  division  to  be 
made  wider  and  more  comprehensive  in  Algebra  than  they  are 
in  Arithmetic,  but  these  enlarged  meanings  must  be  consistent 
with  the  older  arithmetical  meanings,  and  the  elementary 
operations  when  thus  generalized  must  still  conform  to  the 
fundamental  laws  which  govern  these  operations  in  Arithmetic. 
We  now  proceed  to  state  these  fundamental  laws  and  to  explain 
these  wider  meanings. 

ADDITION 

35.  In  Algebra,  as  in  Arithmetic,  numbers  which  are  to  be 
added  are  called  addends,  and  the  result  of  the  addition  is 
termed  the  sum  of  the  addends ;  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  in  Algebra  under  the  term  numbers  are  included  not  only 
the  numbers  indicated  by  single  letters  but  also  those  which 
are  the  arithmetical  values  of  compound  algebraic  expressions, 
just  as  in  Arithmetic  numbers  are  expressed  either  by  single 
digits  or  by  combinations  of  digits. 

Addition  is  the  operation  of  combining  two  or  more  numbers 
or  algebraic  expressions  into  a  single  number  or  expression 
according  to  the  following  laws : 

I.   If  equal  numbers  are  added  to  equal  numbers  the  sums 

are  equal. 

If  the  sum  of  one  jyair  of  addends  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  a 

second  2^ct'ir,  and  either  addend  in  the  first  pair  is  equ4il  to  the 

14 
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correspoTiding  addend  in  the  second  pair,  the  remaining  addend 
in  the  first  pair  is  equal  to  the  remaining  addend  in  the 
second  pair. 

II.  The  *W7«  of  two  addends  is  the  same,  whether  .the 
second  addend  is  added  to  the  first,  or  the  first  addend  is  added 
to  the  second, 

III.  The  sum  of  three  addends  is  the  same,  whether  the 
sum  of  the  second  and  third  addends  is  added  to  the  first,  or 
the  third  addend  is  added  to  the  sum  of  the  first  and  second. 

IV.  Adding  zero  to  any  number  leaves  the  number  unchanged, 

36.  These  laws  expressed  in  algebraic  symbols  are : 
Suppose  a,  b,  c,  and  d  have  each  one  and  only  one  value, 

zero  being  a  possible  value  for  any  one  or  more  of  them. 

I.  If  a  =  c  and  b  =  d,  then  a  -{-  b  =  c  -{-  d. 
If  a  =  c  and  a  -{-  b  =  c  +  d,  then  b  =  d. 
li  b  =  d  and  a  +  ft  =  c  -f-  c?,  then  a  =  c. 

Hence,  Addition  is  completely  uniform. 

11.  a  -h  ft  =  ft  +  flf. 

Proposition  II  is  expressed  by, 
Addition  is  commutatiye. 

III.  a  +  (ft  -f  c)  =  (a  -h  ft)  +  c. 
Proposition  III  is  expressed  by, 
Addition  is  associatiye. 

IV.  a  +  0  =  a. 
The  modttltts  of  addition  is  zero. 

37.  Cob.  1.      (a  +  c)-f  ft  =  a +(c  +  ft)  (III) 

=  a-f(ft  +  c)  (II) 

=  (a  -f  ft)  +  c.  (Ill) 

Hence,  adding  any  number  to  an  addend  adds  an  eq\ial 
number  to  the  sum. 
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Cor.  2.  It  a-\-b  =  a,  then  h  =  0.  (IV  and  I) 

Zero  is  the  only  addend  whose  addition  to  a  number  leaves 
the  number  unchanged, 

38.  An  algebraic  number  which  is  to  be  added  or  subtracted 
is  often  enclosed  in  brackets,  in  order  that  the  signs  -f  and  — 
which  are  used  to  distinguish  positive  and  negative  numbers 
may  not  be  confounded  with  the  -f  and  —  signs  that  denote 
the  operations  of  addition  and  subtraction. 

Thus,  +  4  +  (—  3)  expresses  the  sum  of  the  numbers  +  4  and  —  3  ; 
and  4-  4  —  (—  3)  expresses  that  —  3  is  to  be  subtracted  from  +  4. 

39.  Monomials.  In  order  to  add  two  algebraic  numbers,  we 
begin  at  the  place  in  the  scalar  series  which  the  first  number 
occupies  and  count,  in  the  direction  indicated  by  the  sign  of 
the  second  number,  as  many  units  as  there  are  units  in  the 
absolute  value  of  the  second  number. 

4,-3,-2,-1,     0,     4-1,   +2,   +3,   +4,    ■• 

I I  I I         I         I  I  I I 


Thus,  the  sum  of  +  4  -f  (+  3)  is  found  by  counting  from  4-  4  three 
units  in  the  positive  direction  and  is,  therefore,  +  7 ;  the  sum  of 
+  4  4-  (—  3)  is  found  by  counting  from  4-  4  three  units  in  the  negaiir>e 
direction  and  is,  therefore,  +  1. 

In  like  manner,  the  sum  of  —  4  +  (+  3)  is  —  1,  and  the  sum  of 
-4  4- (-3)  is  -7. 

1.  To  add  two  numbers  with  like  signs,  find  the  sum  of 
their  absolute  values,  and  prefix  the  common  sign  to  the  sum. 

2.  To  add  two  numbers  with  unlike  signs,  find  the  differ- 
ence  between  their  absolute  values,  and  prefix  to  the  difference 
the  sign  of  the  number  that  is  the  greater  in  absolute  value. 

Thus,     (1)  +  a  +  (+  6)  =  a  +  6 ;        (3)  -  a  4-  (+  b)  =  -  a  4-  6  ; 
(2)  4-  a  4-  (-  b)  =  a  -  6  ;        (4)   _  a  +  (-  6)  =  -  a  -  6. 

By  successive  application  of  the  above  rules  we  readily  obtain 
rules  for  adding  any  number  of  terms. 
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Thus,  4a  + 5a  +  3a  +  2a=  14a; 

-3a-16a--7a  +  14a-2a=14a--27a  =  --13a; 
4a-36-9a  +  76  =  -6a  +  46. 

40.  Polynomials.  Two  or  more  polynomials  are  added  by 
adding  their  separate  terms. 

It  is  convenient  to  arrange  the  terms  in  columns,  so  that 
like  terms  shall  stand  in  the  same  column. 

Thus,  2a»-8a«6  + 40624-    ^ 

a«  +  4a26-7a62-26» 

-3a«+    a26-3a6a-4  6» 

2o^-|-2a'&  +  6a&'-3ft'* 

2a«  +  4a26  -863 

Addition  in  Algebra  does  not  necessai'ily  imply  auf/menta- 
tion,  as  it  does  in  Arithmetic. 
Thus,  7  +  (-6)  =  2. 

The  word  sam,  however,  is  used  to  denote  the  result. 

Such  a  result  is  called  the  algebraic  sum,  when  it  is  necessary 
to  distinguish  it  from  the  anthmetical  stim,  which  would  be 
obtained  by  adding  the  absolute  values  of  the  numbers. 

Exercise  1 

Add: 

1.  9a*-f  3a-h46,  2a«-4er  +  5^  5a-2b-6a^ 

2.  7x^-2xt/-^y*,  4a'y-2/,  8ar«  -  9a-y  4- 12/. 

3.  7  a^  +  9  a62  -  13  6»,  3  n»  4-  2  ab^  -  7  6»,  ab^  -  a*^  -  6  a«, 
5l,i^Ja^-  ab\  4^»  -  2a»  4-  «'^». 

4.  5x*  4-  2x«  -  7,  4 ic»  4-  ic  -  9,  1  4-  «  -  a-^ 

x*  4-  X*  -  a;"  -  a*  -  7,  9x*  -f  9a-»  -  12  jr  ^  4  jr*  -f  10. 

6.   3  m*  4-  2  TO»»  4-  6  ruH^  -  9  n*,  7  «*  -  3  mn^  -  8  w*w«, 
11  m»'  —  4  wV  4-  6  //*•»,  5  w*  4-  2  w'w  —  15  ww'  —  7  w*. 

6.    23r«  4-  3xV  -  4iry,  2y«  -  3xy*  +  4a:y  -  lOa-y, 
5a;y  4-  4a;y  -  9/,  8.rV  -  7  jry  +  6xy  -  8ary. 
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SUBTRACTION 

41.  Subtraction  is  the  operation  by  which,  when  the  sum  of 
two  addends  and  one  of  the  addends  are  given,  the  other 
addend  is  determined.  In  symbols :  Subtraction  is  the  opera- 
tion symbolized  by  a  —  5,  such  that 

(a  —  J)  4-  ^  =  a ; 

and  by  ^  —  a,  such  that 

a  -f-  (ft  —  a)  =  5. 

With  reference  to  this  operation,  the  sum  is  called  the 
minuend,  the  given  addend  is  called  the  subtrahend,  and  the 
required  addend  is  called  the  remainder. 

42.  The  laws  of  subtraction  are  not  fundamental  but  are 
derived  from  this  definition  combined  with  the  laws  of 
addition.      They  are: 

i.    If  equals  are  Buhtrax^ed  from  equals^  the  remainders  are 
equal, 

ii.    Subtracting  any  number  from  an  addend  subtracts  an 
equal  number  from  the  sum, 

iii.  Adding  any  number  to  the  minuend  adds  an  equal  num- 
ber to  the  remainder, 

iv.  Subtracting  any  number  from  the  mi7iuend  subtracts  an 
equal  number  from,  the  remainder, 

V.    Adding  any  number  to  the  subtrahend  subtracts  an  equal 
number  from  the  remainder, 

vi.  Subtracting  any  number  from  the  subtrahend  adds  an 
equal  number  to  the  remainder. 

43.  These  laws  expressed  in  algebraic  notation  are : 

Suppose  a,  b,  c,  and  d  have  each  one  and  only  one  value,  zero 
included  as  a  possible  value  for  any  one  or  more  of  them. 
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If  a  =  c  and  b  =  d, 

a  —  h  —  c  —  d.  (i) 

(a  —  c)  -|-  ft  =  (a  -f  ft)  —  c, 

and                                 a  -f  (ft  —  «;)  =  (a  H-  ft)  —  <;.  (ii) 

(a  -f  c)  —  ft  =  (a  —  ft)  +  P.  (iii) 

(a  —  c)  —  ft  =  (a  —  ft)  —  r.  (iv) 

ej  —  (ft  -f  c)  =  (a  —  ft)  —  c.  (v) 

a  —(b'-c)  =  (a  —  b)-\-c.  (vi) 

44.  By  definition,  (a  —  ft)  -f  ft  =  cr. 
Therefore^  if  ft  =  0, 

(a  —  0)  -f  0  =  a. 
That  is,  a-0  =  a.  (IV,  p.  15) 

Conversely,  if  a  —  b  ==  a,  then  ft  =  0, 

for  in  this  case  (a  —  ft)  -f  ft  =  (a  —  ft), 

and  therefore  ft  =  0.  (Cor.  2,  p.  16) 

45.  Monomials.  In  order  to  find  the  difference  between  two 
algebraic  numbers,  we  begin  at  the  place  in  the  scalar  series 
which  the  minuend  occupies  and  count  in  the  direction  opposite 
to  that  indicated  by  the  sign  of  the  subtrahend  as  many  units 
as  there  are  units  in  the  absolute  value  of  the  subtrahend. 

Thus,  when  we  subtract  +  3  from  +  4  we  count  from  +  4  three  uniu 
in  the  negative  direction,  and  arrive  at  +  1 ;  when  we  subtract  —  3  from 
+  4  we  count  from  +  4  three  imits  in  the  positive  direction,  and  arrive 
at  +  7.     In  like  manner,  +  3  from  —  4  is  —  7  j   —  3  from  —  4  is  —  1. 

• 

Hence, 

1.  Subtracting  a  positive  number  is  equivalent  to  adding 
an  equal  negative  number. 

2.  Subtracting  a  negative  number  is  equivalent  to  adding 
an  equal  positive  number. 
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To  subtract  one  algebraic  number  from  another, 

Change  the  sign  of  the  subtrahend  and  then  add  the  subtror 
Iiend  to  the  minuend. 

Thug,     (1)  +a-(+6)  =  a-6;  (3)  -  a  -  (+ 6)  =  -a  ~  6; 

(2)  +a-(-6)  =  a  +  6;  (4)  _  a  -  (- 6)  =-a  +  6. 

46.  Polynomials.  When  one  polynomial  is  to  be  subtracted 
from  another  place  its  terms  under  the  like  terms  of  the  other, 
change  the  signs  of  the  subtrahend,  and  add. 

From  4  «•  —  3  x^  —  xy^  -f  2  y* 

take  2x»  -  ojV  +  5ary*  -  Sy*. 

Change  the  signis  of  the  subtrahend  and  add : 

4x»-3x«y-    xy2  +  2y« 

~2g«-f    x^-~6gy«  +  3y« 

2x«  -  2x2y  -  exy8  +  5y« 

In  practice,  instead  of  actually  changing  the  signs  of  the 
subtrahend  we  only  conceive  them  to  be  changed. 

47.  Parentheses.  Propositions  III,  p.  15,  and  ii,  v,  and  yi, 
p.  19,  may  be  written 

a-\r{-\'h-\rc)^a-\rh-\rc, 
a-\-{-\-h  —  c)=a-\-h'-Cy 
a—  (-f5-fc)  =  a  —  ^  —  c, 
a  —  (j\-  h  —  c)  =  a  —  h  •{-  c, 

and,  therefore,  by  §  43,  p.  19,  and  IV,  p.  15,  and  Cor.  2,  p.  16, 

a  -\-(^h  -\-  c)—  a  —  b  -\-  c, 
a—  (—  ft-fc)  =  a-fft  —  c. 

Hence,  when  the  parenthesis  enclosing  a  polynomial  is  pre- 
ceded by  a  plus  sign  the  parenthesis  and  plus  sign  may  be 
removed  or  omitted  without  making  any  change  in  the  signs 
of  the  terms  of  the  enclosed  polynomial  other  than  inserting 
the  sign  +  before  the  iirst  term  if  that  term  has  no  sign 
expressed. 
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When  a  parenthesis  enclosing  a  polynomial  is  preceded  by 
a  minus  sign  the  parenthesis  and  minus  sign  may  be  removed 
if  the  signs  of  the  terms  of  the  enclosed  polynomial  are  all 
changed. 

48.  Expressions  often  occur  with  more  than  one  parenthesis. 
These  parentheses  may  be  removed  in  succession  by  removing 
first  the  innermost  parenthesis ;  next,  the  innermost  of  all 
that  remain,  and  so  on. 

Thus,  a-[b-  {c-^{d-  c^)}] 

=  a-[6-{c  +  (d-c+/)}] 
=  o-[6-{c  +  d-c+/}] 
=  a  —  [6  —  c  —  d  +  e—  /] 
=  a-6  +  c  +  d  —  e  +  /. 

43.  The  rules  for  introducing  parentheses  follow  directly 
from  the  rules  for  removing  them  : 

1.  Any  number  of  terms  of  an  expression  may  be  put  within 
a  parenthesis,  and  the  sign  +  placed  before  the  whole. 

2.  Any  number  of  terms  of  an  expression  may  be  put  within 
a  parenthesis,  and  the  sign  —  placed  before  the  whole ;  if  the 
sign  of  every  term,  within  the  parenthesis  is  changed. 

Thoa,  a  +  6  -  c  -  d  =  (a  +  6)  -  (c  +  d) 

=  a  +  (6  -  c)  -  d 
=  a  +  (6  —  c  —  d). 

50.    By  II,  p.  J  5,  and  ii  and  iv,  p.  19, 

a  -\'h  =  h  -\-  ay 
a  —  c  -{-  b  =  a  -f^  —  c, 
a  —  c  —  h  =  a  —  b  —  c. 

Hence,  the  terms  of  any  polynomial  may  be  combined  in  any 
order  wliatever. 

Thus,  a  +  6  —  c  —  d  =  a  —  d  +  (6  —  c) 

=  a  —  c  —  (d  —  b) 
=  —  (c  —  6)  —  (d  —  a),  etc. 
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Exercise  2 

1.  From  4a-|-5ft  —  3c  take  2 a  +  9/>  -  8 c. 

2.  From  7a:»  -  x' -f  4x  -  2  take  2x»  +  8a;"  -  9a;  +  8. 

3.  From  3  a»  -f  3  a«*  -  9  a^«  +  3ft» 
take  2  a»  -  5  a»^>  -f  7  a6»  -  9  6». 

4.  From  jaA-|-4a"-f6*  +  Ja  take  a«  -  ^>^  b^  +  J  a. 

6.   From  4a:'  —  6a;'4-8x  —  7  take  the  sum  of 

8a;»H-7-8x«4-7a;  and  -  9a;»  -  8ar«  +  4a; -f  4. 

Simplify : 

6.  2-3a;-(4-6x)-|7-(9-2a-)J. 

7.  3a-(a -^~c)-2|a4-c-2(6-c)|. 

8.  4a-[3a-|2a-(a-^^)^-f56]. 

9.  [S  a  -  S  \a  -(fj  -  a)\^-  i^a  -  2  \a  -  2  (a  -  b)\  -{-  b}. 

10.  a;(y-f  «)  +  y[a;  — (y +  «)]-  «[y  —  a:(«  —  a;)]. 

11.  2a;»(a;-3a)-2[2a;*-a*(a:»-a'^] 
-  3  a  [a:»  -  2  a;  J  a»  -h  a^  («  -  aj) }  -f  a']. 

MULTIPLICATION 

51.  In  Algebra,  as  in  Arithmetic,  numbers  which  are  to  be 
multiplied  together  are  called  factorSf  and  the  result  of  the 
multiplication  is  termed  the  product  of  the  factors.  Under 
the  term  numbers  we  include  not  only  the  numbers  symbolized 
by  single  letters  but  also  those  which  are  the  arithmetical 
values  of  compound  algebraic  expressions.  In  the  case  of  two 
factors,  the  factor  which  is  to  be  multiplied  by  the  other  is 
called  the  multiplicand,  and  the  factor  by  which  the  multi- 
plicand is  to  be  multiplied  is  called  the  multiplier. 
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Multiplication  is  the  operation  of  combining  two  or  more 
numbers  or  algebraic  expressions  into  a  single  number  or 
expression  according  to  the  following  laws ; 

I.    If  equal  numbers  are  multiplied  by  equal   numbers, 
the  products  are  equal. 

If  the  product  of  one  pair  of  factors  is  equal  to  the  product 
of  a  second  pair,  and  if  either  factor  in  the  first  pair  is  equal 
to  the  corresponding  factor  in  the  second  pair  and  is  not  zero, 
the  remaining  factor  in  the  first  pair  is  equal  to  the  remaining 
factor  in  the  second  pair, 

II.  ITie  product  of  two  factors  is  the  same  whether  the  first 
factor  is  multiplied  by  the  second  or  the  second  factor  is  multi- 
plied by  the  first, 

III.  The  product  of  three  favors  is  the  same  whether  the 
first  factor  is  mtdtiplied  by  the  prodiict  of  the  second  and  third 
or  the  product  of  the  first  and  second  factors  is  multiplied  by 
the  third, 

lY.   Multiplying  by  unity  leaves  the  multiplicand  unchanged, 
V.   If  the  multiplier  is  zero,  the  product  is  zero. 

52.    These  laws  expressed  in  algebraic  symbols  are : 
Suppose  a,  b,  c,  and  d  have  each  one,  and  only  one,  value, 

zero  included  as  a  possible  value  for  any  one  or  more  of  them 

except  where  noted. 

I.    If       a  =  c  and  b  =  d,  then  a  x  b  =  c  x  d. 
If  a  =  c  =^ 0,  and  a  x  b  =  c  x  d,  then  b  =  d; 

and  if  b  =d^0,  and  axb^cxd,  then  a  =  c. 

These  propositions  are  condensed  into  the  single  statement^ 
Multiplication  is  completely  uniform  for  actual  or  non-zero 


II.  a  xb  =  bx  a. 

Proposition  II  is  expressed  by, 
Multiplication  i«  commutative. 
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IIL  a  X  (b  X  c)  =  (a  X  l^)X  c. 

Proposition  III  is  expressed  by^ 
Multiplication  is  associative. 

IV.  axl  =  a. 

The  modulus  of  multiplication  is  unity. 

V.  a  X  0  =  0. 

The  annihilator  of  multiplication  is  zero. 

53.  Cor.  1.  Multiplying  a  factor  by  any  number  multiplies 
the  product  by  that  number. 

Cor.  2.  If  the  product  of  two  factors  is  equal  to  one  of  the 
fdctorsj  the  other  faxitor  is  unity y  the  ea>se  of  the  product  and 
its  equal  factor  both  being  zero  excepted. 

Cor.  3.  If  the  product  of  two  or  more  f abators  is  zero,  one  at 
least  of  the  factors  is  zero. 

Proofs  of  these  corollaries  are  similar  to  the  proofs  in  §  37, 
p.  15. 

54.  The  fundamental  law  connecting  the  operation  of  multi- 
plication with  the  operations  of  addition  and  subtraction  is : 

VI.  Multiplying  the  several  term^  of  a  polynom^ial  by  any 
number  multiplies  the  polynomial  by  that  number. 

In  symbols  :        ad  -\- bd  ^  cd  =  (a  -{-  b  —  c)  d. 

Proposition  VI  is  expressed  by, 

Multiplication  is  distributive,  relative  to  addition  and  sub- 
traction. 

Hence,  (a  -|-  b)  {m  +  7i)  =  a  {m  -|-  w)  4-  ^»  (m  -f  n)  (VI,  p.  24) 

=  (w  -f  7i)a  4- (m  -f  n)6  (II,  p.  23) 

=  ma  -f  na  +  mb  -f  nb  (VI,  p.  24) 

=  am  -f  «»  +  bm  -f  bn,  (II,  p.  23) 
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Also,  (a  —  6)  (/»  —  «)  =  a  (m  —  w)  —  />  (ni  —  u)  (VI,  p.  24) 

=  (?»  —  m)  a  —  (w  —  7i)  i  (II,  p.  2t3) 

=  wta  —  na  —  (i?i6  —  «^)  (VI,  p.  24) 

=  ma  —  na  —  mb  -\-  nb  (vi,  p.  19) 

=  am  —  afi  —  bm  -+-  bn.  (II,  p.  23) 

55.  Law  of  Signs.  Let  (-f  a)  and  (4-  r)  denote  positive 
scalax  numbers  whose  product  is  -f  ac,  and  (—  b)  and  (—  d) 
denote  negative  scalar  numbers,  a,  b,  c,  and  d  being  the  abso- 
lute Talues  of  the  numbers  without  reference  to  the  relation 
positive-negative,  then 

(+«)  +  (-6)  =  (+a)-(+J), 
and       (+ c) +  (- d)  =  (+«)-(+ <0- 

•••  K+«)+(-*)n(+«)+(-«^i 

=  |(+a)-(+6)||(+c)-(+d){.  (I,p.23) 
By  §64,  }(+«)  +  (- 6)n(+c)  +  (-d)| 

=  (+«)(+«')  +  (+«)(-rf) 

+  (_i)(+<,)  +  (_6)(_d).  [1] 

Since     (-|-  a)  {-\-  e)  =  (-f  ac), 

K-h«)-(+ft)n(+^)-(+^{ 

=  (4-  a^)  -  (4-  ffrf)  -  (+  be)  -f  (+  6</) 

=  (+ «'«)+(-  «rf)+(-  ^^)+(+  bd).       [2] 

Compare  the  right-hand  members  of  [1]  and  [2],  term  by 
term. 

Since  (+  a)  x  (+  c)  =  (+  «0, 

then  (+  a)  x  (-  rf)  =  (-  ad), 

(-  b)  X  (+  0  =  (-  ftc), 

(-&)x(-^  =  (+W). 

Hence,  the  law  of  signs  in  multiplication, 

Like  signs  g^ve  plus  ;  unlike  signs  give  minus. 
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The  product  of  more  than  two  scalar  factors,  each  preceded 
by  the  sign  — ,  will  be  positive  or  negative,  according  as  the 
number  of  such  factors  is  even  or  odd, 

56.  Index  Law.  The  product  of  two  or  more  powers  of  any 
number  is  that  number  with  an  exponent  equal  to  the  sum  of  the 
exponents  of  the  several  factors. 

For,       a"*  X  a*"  =  (aaa  •  •  •  to  w  factors)  (aaa  -   -  to  n  factors) 

=  aa^iaaa  •  •  •  to  (/;i  -f  n)  factors 

Similarly  for  more  than  two  factors. 

57.  Monomials.  The  product  of  numerical  factors  is  a  new 
number  in  which  no  trace  of  the  original  factors  is  found. 

Thus,  4  X  0  =  3d. 

But  the  product  of  literal  factors  is  expressed  by  writing 
them  one  after  the  other. 

ThuSf  the  product  of  ah  and  cd  is  expressed  by  abed,  and  generally 
the  product  of  a^  and  be*  is  abe^+\  for  ae^  x6e*  =  ax6xc«xe" 
by  the  commutative  law,  =ax6xc"  +  "  by  the  index  law. 

Hence,  to  find  the  product  of  two  monomials, 

Multiply  the  coefficients  ;  affix  all  the  literal  parts,  ea^h  with 
an  exponent  which  is  the  sum  of  its  exponents  in  the  separate 
factors  ;  prefix  the  sign  +  if  the  signs  of  the  inonomials  are 
alike,  the  sign  —  if  they  are  unlike. 

58.  Polynomials.  To  multiply  a  polynomial  by  a  monomial, 
the  distributive  law,  §  54,  p.  24,  may  be  applied,  giving  as  rule : 

Multiply  every  term  of  the  polynomial  by  the  monomial  mul- 
tiplier,  observing  the  law  of  signs,  §  55,  p.  25. 

To  multiply  a  polynomial  by  a  polynomial,  we  apply  the 
distributive  law,  as  in  §  54,  p.  24,  and  obtain  as  rule : 

Multiply  every  term  in  the  multiplicand  by  every  term  in  the 
multiplier,  observing  the  law  of  signs,  §  55,  p.  25. 
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59.  In  multiplying  polynomials  it  is  a  convenient  arrange- 
ment to  write  the  multiplier  under  the  multiplicand,  and  place 
like  terms  of  the  partial  products  in  columns. 

(1)  Multiply  5a  -  66  by  3a  -  ib. 

6a  -   65 

3a  ~    4b 
15aa-18a6 

~20a6  4-246g 
16a2- 3806  +  2462 

(2)  Multiply  a^i-b^-^-c^  —  ab  -bc  —  ac  by  a -{- b -{- c. 

Arrange  according  to  descending  powers  of  a. 

a^-a6-ac+6«-      6c+c2 

a  +     h+     c 

a^-a'^-a^c-\-aJbf^-'    abc -\-  ac^ 

+  a26  -o62-a6c  +6»-6«c  +  6c» 

-\-a^  -    abc-ac^         -f  6^0  -  6c«  -f  c» 

a»  -3a6c  +  6»  +  c« 

Observe  that,  with  a  view  to  bringing  like  terms  of  the  partial  products 
into  columns,  the  terms  of  the  multiplicand  and  of  the  multiplier  are 
arranged  in  the  same  order, 

60.  Detached  Coefficients.  In  multiplying  two  polynomials 
that  involve  but  one  letter,  or  are  homogeneous  (§  23,  p.  10) 
and  involve  but  two  letters,  we  shall  save  much  labor  if  we 
write  only  the  coefficients. 

(1)  Multiply  2x»  +  4a;  -f  7  by  x^  -  3aj  +  4. 

Since  the  x^  term  in  the  first  expression  is  missing,  we  supply  a  zero 
coefficient.     The  work  is  as  follows : 

2  +  0+    4+    7 
1-3+    4 
2+0+    4+    7 
_  6  -    0-12-21 

+    8  +    0  +  16  +  28 
2-6  +  12-    5-    6  +  28 

Writing  in  the  powers  of  x,  the  product  Is 

2x*-6a:*+  12x8  -  Sx^  -  5z  +  28. 
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(2)  Multiply  a»  -f  2  aa;«  -  9  a;»  -f  4  a^  by  x^-2  ax  -  a\ 

Arranging  by  descending  powers  of  x  we  have 

-9x8  +  2aa:«  +  4a2x  +  a»  and  a;2-2ox-a«. 

The  work  is  as  follows : 

-9+    2+4  +  1 

1-2-1 
-9+    2+4+1 
4.  18-4-8-2 

+9-2-4-1 

-9  +  20  +  9-9-6-  1 

Hence,  the  product  is  -  9x6  +  20 ox*  +  9a2x»  -  9a8x2  -  6a*x  -  a*. 

61.  Special  Cases.      The  following  products  are   of  great 
importance,  and  should  be  carefully  remembered: 

(a  -  b)"  =  a"  -  2  ab  +  b* ; 

(a  +  b)"  =  a*  +  2ab  +  b"5 

(a  +  b)(a-b)=a"-b»; 

(a  +  b  -f  c)'  =  a"  -f  b*  +  c"  +  2  ab  +  2  ac  +  2  be. 

The  square  of  any  polynomial  may  be  immediately  written 
by  the  following  rule : 

Add  together  the  squares  of  the  several  terms  and  twice  the 
product  of  each  term  into  each  of  the  terms  that  follow  it. 

Also,  (a  ±by  =  a^±S  a%  +  3  o^^  ±  h\ 

The  double  sign  ±  is  read  jilus  or  minus ,  and  signifies  the  sum 
or  the  difference  of  the  numbers  between  which  it  is  placed. 

62.  Again,  consider  the  product 

(x  -\'  a)  {x  -{-  Ij)  =:  x^  -{- (a  -\- h)  X  -{-  nh. 

The  coefficient  of  x  is  the  algebraic  sum  of  a  and  h ;  the 
third  term  is  the  product  of  a  and  Ik 

Thus,  (x  +  3)  (X  +  7)  =  x2  +  lOx  +  21 ; 

(X  -  3)(x  +  7)  =  x2  +  4x  -  21 ; 
(x  +  3)  (X  -  7)  =  x2  -  4  X  -  21 ; 
{x  -  3)  (X  -  7)  =  x2  -  lOx  +  21. 
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Exercise  3 

Find  the  product  of : 

1.  Sx-\-2y  and  4^x  —  ^y, 

2.  2x*  — 6  and  4aj-|-3. 

3.  2a:*-|-4a;-3  and  2x*  +  3a;-4. 

4.  X*  -I-  2x*  +  4  and  x*  -  2a;«  +  4. 

5.  a*  -h  2  a^  —  3  y'  and  ac^  —  6  ajy  -f  4  y*. 

6.  9a;«  +  3ary-f  y*-6x  +  2y-h4  and  3x-y  +  2. 

7.  lla»  +  46«-4a6(a~4^)  and  a«(^^ +  3a)- 46«(a  +  ^'). 

8.  (a  +  by  +  (a  -  ^;)«  and  (a  +  by  -  (a  -  i)«. 

9.  x  —  2y  H- 3«  and  re  —  2y -f  3«. 

10.  aj»  +  2x«~4aj--l  and  a;»  +  2a;'-4a;- 1. 

11.  39rf'+«'-»-54rf'-*«'+^  +  60rf'+«»  and  30rf«-'+*«'. 

12.  24X-+*— >-42a;*— »»+2^25a;*»  +  »'"-2  ^nd  25a;«— »~«\ 

13.  a^-  3a'-'  +  4a'-»  -  6  a^-'^  +  5  a^'^  and  2a«  -  a2_|_  ^ 

14.  a*»+'  —  a"  +  »  —  a"  +  «""*  and  a"+«  —  a^  —  «  4- 1. 

15.  a' +  3  a''-* -2  a"-'  and  2aP  +  *  +  a^^*  -  3  a". 

DIVISION 

63.  DiyiBion  is  the  operation  by  which,  when  a  product  and 
one  of  its  factors  are  given,  the  other  factor  is  determined, 
the  given  factor  not  being  zero.     In  symbols  :  Division  is  the 

operation  symbolized  by  a  -f-  ^,  or  - ,  or  a:b  such  that 

(a  -!-  ^)  X  6  =  a,  or  -  X  ft  =  « ,  or  (a:b)xb  =  a] 
and,  as  a  consequence  of  law  II,  p.  23,  such  that 

/>  X  (a  -5-  ft)  =  a,  or  ft  X  -  =  a,  or  ft  x  (tt :  ft)  =  a ; 
in  which  a  may  have  ani/  value,  and  ft  any  value  except  zero. 
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In  this  operation  the  product  is  called  the  dividend;  the 
given  factor  the  divisor ;  and  the  required  factor  the  quotient. 

64.  The  laws  of  division  are  not  fundamental  but  are 
derived  from  this  definition  combined  with  the  laws  of  mul- 
tiplication.    They  are : 

i.    If  equals  are  divided  by  equals,  the  quotients  are  equal, 

ii.    Dividing  a  factor  by  any  number  divides  the  product 
by  that  number. 

iii.    Multiplying  the  dividend  by  any  number  multiplies  the 
quotient  by  that  number. 

iv.    Dividing  the  dividend  by  any  number  divides  the  qtwtient 
by  that  number. 

V.    Multiplying  the  divisor  by  any  number  divides  the  quo- 
tietU  by  that  number. 

vi.    Dividing  the  divisor  by  any  number  multiplies  the  quo- 
tient by  that  number. 

vii.    If  the  quotient  is  equal  to  the-  dividend,  the  divisor  is 
unity. 

viii.  Dividing  all  the  term^  of  a  polynomial  by  any  number 
divides  tJie  polynomial  by  that  number. 

65.  These  laws  expressed  in  algebraic  notation  are : 

Suppose  a,  b,  c,  m,  and  n  have  each  one  and  only  one  value, 
zero  included  as  a  possible  value  for  a,  b,  and  c  but  not  for 
m  and  n. 

If  a  =  c  and  m  =  7t, 

then                                   a  -f-  m  =  c  -!-  n.  (i) 

(a-i'm)x  c  =  (ax  c)-^  m, 

and                             ax(c  -^  m)  =  (a  X  c)-i-  m.  (ii) 

(a  X  c)  -t-  m  =  (a  -^  m)  x  r.  (iii) 

(a  -^  n) -i- m  =  (a  -i-  m)  -f-  n.  (iv) 
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a  -*'(mx  «)  =  (a  -!-  //*)  -s-  n.  (v) 

a  -r-  (m  -!-  n)  =  (a  H-  vi)  x  w.  (vi) 

If  a  -i-  m  =  a,  theu  m  =  1.  (vii) 

ah        c       a-fft  —  c  .  .... 

or  1 = (viii) 

m      m       m  m  ^ 

The  fundamental  law  VI,  p.  24,  and  law  viii  of  this  section 
are  both  included  in  the  single  proposition : 

Multiplication  is  completely  distributiye  relative  to  addition. 


66.    Since     a  x  ^  =  4-  o^, 

(-  a)  X  ft  =  —  a^, 

ah 

—  aft 

a  X  (—  ^)  =  -  al, 

(-a)x(-b)=  +  ab, 

^ab       , 

+  ab 
.•.  -! — -  =  —  a. 

Consequently,  the  quotient  is  positive  when  the  dividend 
and  divisor  have  like  signs. 

The  quotient  is  negative  when  the  dividend  and  divisor 
have  unlike  signs. 

67.   Monomials.     To  divide  one  monomial  by  another, 

Write  the  dividend  over  the  divisor  with  a  line  hetween  thein  ; 
if  the  expressions  have  common  factors^  remove  the  eommo?i 
/actors. 

Thus, 
Again, 


26  ate 
10  box 

5a 
■"2c' 

SQhcx 
SOabc 

6x 
5a 

a* 

aaaaa 
aa 

=  aaa 

=  a«; 

a» 

aa 

1 
aaa 

1 

a»~ 

aaa^a 

a» 
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,  a"*      aaa-"  to  m  factors 

In  general,  —  = 

a"       acta  •  •  •  to  n  factors 

=  aaa  •  •  •  to  m  —  »  factors  (if  in  >  n), 

or  = 7 ^r—- —  (if  n  >  m). 

aaa  •  --to  n  —  m  factors  ^ 

Hence,  if  a  power  of  a  number  is  divided  by  a  hwrr  power 
of  the  same  number, 

The  quotient  is  that  power  of  the  number  of  whirh  the  expo- 

m 

nent  is  the  erjMnent  of  the  dividend  diminished  by  that  of  the 
divisor. 

If  any  power  of  a  number  is  divided  by  a  higher  power  of 
the  same  number, 

The  quotient  is  expressed  by  1  divided  by  that  power  of  the 
number  of  which  the  exponent  is  the  expotient  of  the  divisor 
diminislied  by  that  of  the  dividend, 

68.  Polynomials  by  Monomials.  When  the  divisor  is  a  mono- 
mial and  the  dividend  a  polynomial, 

Divide  each  term  of  the  dividend  by  the  monom^ial  divisor ; 
the  required  quotient  is  the  sum  of  the  partial  q^totients. 

For  since  (a  -f  ft  —  c)  x  m  =  ma  -{-  mb  —  mc, 

.'.  (ma  -\-  mb  —  rnc)  -i-  7n  =  a  -{-  b  —  c. 

The  signs  are  determined  by  §  66,  p.  31. 

69.  Division  of  Polynomials  by  Polynomials. 

If  the  divisor  (one  factor)  is  a  -f  ft  -f-  c, 

and  the  quotient  (other  factor)  is         w  -f  ^  +  5-, 

a«  +  ft"  +  <^w 
then  the  dividend  (product)  is  -^  -f  ap  •\-bp  -{-  cp 


y -{-  aq  -\- bq  -{-  cq. 


The  first  term  of  the  dividend  is  aw,  the  product  of  cr,  the 
first  term  of  the  divisor,  by  w,  the  first  terra  of  the  quotient. 
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The  first  term  n  of  the  quotient  is  therefore  found  by  dividing 
an,  the  first  term  of  the  dividend,  by  a,  the  first  term  of  the 
divisor. 

If  the  partial  product  formed  by  multiplying  the  entire 
divisor  by  n  is  subtracted  from  the  dividend,  ap,  the  first 
term  of  the  remainder,  is  the  product  of  a,  the  first  term  of 
the  divisor,  by  p,  the  second  term  of  the  quotient.  Hence, 
the  second  term  of  the  quotient  is  obtained  by  dividing  the 
first  term  of  the  remainder  by  the  first  term  of  the  divisor ; 
and  so  on. 

Therefore,  to  divide  one  polynomial  by  another. 

Divide  the  first  term  of  tJie  dividend  by  the  first  term  of  the 
divisor. 

Write  the  result  as  the  first  term  of  the  quotient* 

Multiply  all  the  terms  of  the  divisor  hy  the  first  term  of  the 
quotient. 

SubtraA:t  the  product  from  the  dividend. 

If  there  is  a  remainder,  consider  it  as  a  new  dividend  and 
proceed  as  before. 

It  is  of  great  importance  to  arrange  ])0th  dividend  and 
divisor  according  to  the  ascending  or  the  descending  powers 
of  some  common  letter,  and  to  keep  this  order  throughout  the 
operation. 

(1)  Divide 

22  a*6* -h  15  ^>* -f  3  a*  -  10  a»^>  -  22  a^»'  by  a'  +  3b^^2ab. 

Arrange  the  dividend  and  divisor  according  to  the  descending  powers 
of  a  and  divide. 


3a*-10a%  +  22oa62-22a6>+  16&*|    a^-2ab-\-Sh^ 
Sa*--   6a»6H-   9aH^ Sa^  -  iab -\- bt^ 

-  4a«6  +  13a«63^  22068 

-  4a«6+    8a«62-.i2ab8 
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The  operation  of  division  may  be  shortened  in  some  cases 
by  the  use  of  pai-entheses. 

(2)  Divide 
a;*  -f  (a  -f  i  4-  c)  ar^  4-  {ah  -f  or  4-  6<^)  a?  4-  dbc  by  x  -{-h, 
a;«  4  (a  +  &  4  c)x»  4  (a6  4  ac  +  hc)x  +  abc\x-\-b 


ic^4(    -t-b       )x^ x2  +  (a  +  c)x4ac 

(a        4  c)  x^  4  (a6  4  ac  4  6o)  X 
(g        4-c)x«4(a&  4&c)x 

Qjcx           4  a6c 
OCX +  a6c 

70.  Detached  Coefficients.  In  division,  as  in  multiplication^ 
it  is  convenient  to  use  only  the  coefficients  when  the  dividend 
and  divisor  are  expressions  involving  but  one  letter,  or  homo- 
geneous expressions  involving  but  two  letters. 

Thus,  the  work  of  Example  (1),  §  60,  may  be  arranged  as  follows  : 

3  -  10  4-  22  -  22  4  15|1  -2  +  3 
3-    64    9  3-4  +  6 

-  4  +  13-22 

-  4+    8-12 


6-10  +  15 
5-10-}-  15 

The  quotient  is  3  a^  -  4  a6  +  5  62. 

71.  Special  Cases.  There  are  some  cases  in  division  which 
occur  so  often  in  algebraic  operations  that  they  should  be 
carefully  noticed  and  remembered. 

The  student  may  easily  verify  the  following  results : 

ft'  —  h' 

(1)  '  ^      =  a«  4-  ab  4-  b». 

(2)  ^LSZ^  =  a*  4-  a%  4-  a^h^  4-  ab^  +  ^*. 
^  ^     a  —  0 

In  general,  the  difference  of  two  like  powers  of  any  two 
numbers  is  divisible  by  the  difference  of  the  numbers. 
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^  ^    a  +  b 

(4)  ZJUL  =  a*  -  a^b  -h  a»6«  -  ab*  +  **. 
^  '^    a  -{-  b 

In  general,  the  sum  of  two  like  odd  powers  of  two  numbers 
is  divisible  by  the  sum  of  the  numbers. 
Compare  (3)  and  (4)  with  (1)  and  (2). 

(5)  ^*'"^  =  x  +  y.  (7)  5_Ziy.  =  a:»  4-  x^i/  +  xi/*  +  yK 

^x  — y  ^       X  —  y 

(6)  ^^=x-y.  (8)  ^^  =  x»-xV  +  a:y«-/. 

In  general,  the  difference  of  two  like  even  powers  of  two 
numbers  is  divisible  by  the  difference  and  also  by  the  sum  of 
the  numbers. 

The  sum  of  two  like  even  powers  of  two  numbers  is  not 
divisible  by  either  the  sum  or  the  difference  of  the  numbers. 

But  when  the  exponent  of  each  of  the  two  like  powers  is 
composed  of  an  odd  and  an  even  factor,  the  sum  of  the  given 
powers  is  divisible  by  the  sum  of  the  powers  expressed  by  the 
even  factor. 

Thus,  «•  +  ^  is  not  divisible  by  x  +  y,  or  by  x  —  y,  but  is  divisible  by 

The  quotient  may  be  found  as  in  (3)  and  (4). 
A  factor  of  sc"  —  ^  can  always  be  found ;  and  a  factor  of 
ar*  -h  y"  can  always  be  found  unless  n  is  a  power  of  2. 
Thus,  factors  of  x^  4.  ys^  x*  +  y*,  x*  +  y^,  etc.,  cannot  be  found. 

Bxeroiae  4 
Divide : 

1.  (6  a%^c  X  35  a*6»c*)  by  (21  a^b^c^  x  2  ah"^. 

2.  39  a»x^  -f  24  aV  +  42  a^u:»  +  27  a^x^  by  6  ah^\ 

3.  35 ««-|- 940x^4- 52 a«x  4-8 a»  by  5a; +  2 a. 
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4.  x«  -  Sox^  -  a^x  -f-  14a*  by  x^  -  3aaj  -  7al 

6.  81a*-f  36a;y +  16/  by  9x«-6a:y-f  4y*. 

6.  fic*  4-  **  -  a^'  +  2  62a;»  by  x^-\-h'^-\-  ax. 

7.  a2~2^-3c*-haA-f  2ac4-7i»c  by  a-i;  +  3c. 

8.  4x*-5ajV-8a?*-4y«  +  4  +  y* 
by  i/^'\- 2x^-2-3x1/. 

9.  2a'"+V-2a"  +  ^- a-^-^a*"  by  a"  — 2a. 

10.  626x*-81y*  by  6ar-3y. 

11.  ir**  +  y*"  by  ic"  4-  y". 


27 g'       b*  V     3a_^ 
^^'     125       64  ^    5       4* 


13.  (a  +  2^»)«  +  (^-3c)«  by  a  +  3(ft-c). 

14.  a"'-a"'+*  4-37  a"'  +  '  — 66  a-+*  4-50  a'"+* 
by  l-3a+10a^. 

16.   4  A'+»  _  30  A'  4- 19  A*-»  4-  5  h'-^  4  9  h"* 

by  A'-»  -  7  h'-*  4  2  A'-*  -  3  h'-\ 
16.    6aj"'-"  +  *  4  a;"— »  +  ^  —  22 x""-"  4  19x"—»-*  __  4a.".-«-2 

by  3a;'-*  -  4x2—  ^  ^.i-n 

72.  Review.  The  four  elementary  operations  of  Algebra  are 
performed  subject  to  I,  The  Law  of  Uniformity;  II,  The 
Associative  Law;  III,  The  Commutative  Law;  and  IV,  Tl^e 
Distributive  Law.  The  meanings  of  these  laws  have  been 
explained  as  occasion  arose;  we  here  sum  up  the. whole  ia 
brief  review. 

1.  From  the  number  a  and  the  number  b  there  is  deter- 
mined by  addition  a  definite  number  c  which  is  expressed  thus : 

a  4  ^  =  c,        or         c  =  a  -{-b, 

2.  There  is  a  determinate  number  which  we  name  zero  and 
denote  by  0,  such  that  for  every  number  a  we  have  simulta- 
neously 

a  4  0  =  a,      and      0  -{-  a  =  a. 
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3.  There  is  a  number  which  we  name  infinity  and  denote 
by  00,  such  that  for  every  number  a  we  have  simultaneously 

a  -f-  oo  =  00,         and         oo  +  a  =  oo. 

4.  If  a  and  b  denote  given  numbers,  a  not  being  infinity, 
there  always  exists  one  and  only  one  number  x  and  also  one 
and  only  one  number  y,  such  that  we  have  respectively 

a  +  X  =  by  and         y  -{-  a  =  b, 

5.  From  the  number  a  and  the  number  b  there  is  determined 
by  multiplication  a  definite  number  c  which  is  expressed  thus : 

ab  =  c,  or  c  =  db. 

6.  There  is  a' determinate  number  which  we  name  unity  and 
denote  by  1,  such  that  for  every  number  a  we  have  simul- 
taneously 

a  X  1  =  a,  and         1  x  a  =  a. 

7.  For  every  finite  number  a  we  have  simultaneously 

a  X  0  =  0,  and         0  x  «  =  0. 

8.  If  a  and  b  denote  given  numbers,  a  not  being  zero  and 
b  not  being  infinity,  there  always  exists  one  and  only  one 
number  x  and  also  one  and  only  one  number  y,  such  that  we 
have  re.9pectively 

ax  =  by  and         ya  =  b. 

If  a,  b,  and  c  denote  any  numbers  whatever,  the  following 
laws  of  calculation  always  hold  true : 

'9.  a  -f-  (ft  4-  c)  =  (a  +  ^)  +  c. 

10.  a  -f  ft  =  6  4-  a. 

11.  a(bc)  =  (ab)c. 

12.  db  =  ba, 

13.  a  (ft  4-  c)  =  aft  4-  ac. 


CHAPTER  III 

FACTORS 

73.  Rational  Integral  Expressions.  An  expression  is  rationed 
if  none  of  its  terms  contains  indicated  roots. 

An  expression  is  integral  if  none  of  its  terms  contains  other 
than  positive  integral  powers. 

74.  Factors  of  Rational  and  Integral  Expressions.  By  factors 
of  a  rational  and  integral  expression  we  mean  rational  and 
integral  expressions  that  will  exactly  divide  the  given  expres- 
sion. 

75.  Factors  of  Monomials.  The  factors  of  a  monomial  may 
be  found  by  inspection. 

76.  Factors  of  Poljrnomials.  The  form  of  a  polynomial  that 
can  be  resolved  into  factors  often  suggests  the  process  of 
finding  the  factors. 

77.  When  the  terms  have  a  common  monomial  factor. 

Resolve  into  factors  6  a*  -f  4  a"  -f-  8  a. 
Since  2  and  a  are  factors  of  each  term,  we  have 

Hence,  the  required  factors  are  2,  a,  and  3  a^  +  2  a  +  4. 

78.  When  the  terms  can  be  grouped  so  as  to  show  a  common 
compound  factor. 

Resolve  into  factors  ac  —  ad  —  be  -{-  bd. 

ac  -  ad  —  be  -^bd  =  {ac  —  ad)  —  {be  —  bd) 

-a{c-d)-b(c-d) 

=  {a-b){c-  d). 

Hence,  the  required  factors  are  a  —  b  and  c  —  d. 

88 
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79.  Square  Roots.  If  an  expression  can  be  resolved  into 
two  equal  factors^  one  of  the  equal  factors  is  called  the  square 
root  of  the  expression  (§  19,  p.  7). 

Thus,  16a^2  =  4x»y  X  4a^. 

Hence,  4  x*2^  is  the  square  root  of  16  o^y*. 

The  square  root  of  a  positive  number  may  be  either  positive 
or  negative ;  for 

a^  =^  a  X  a,     and     a'  =  (—  a)  x  (—  a). 

Throughout  this  chapter  the  positive  square  root  only  will 
be  considered. 

80.  When  a  Trinomial  is  a  Perfect  Square.  A  trinomial  is  a 
perfect  square  if  the  first  and  last  terms  are  perfect  squares 
and  positive,  and  the  middle  term  is  twice  the  product  of  the 
square  roots  of  the  first  and  last  terms  (§  61,  p.  28). 

Thus,  16(f^  —  24a6  +  0&3isa  perfect  square. 

To  extract  the  square  root  of  a  trinomial  that  is  a  perfect  square, 

Extract  the  square  root  of  the  first  term  and  of  the  last  term 
and  connect  these  square  roots  by  the  sign  of  the  middle  term. 

Resolve  into  factors  a:'  —  18  a?  4-  81. 

xa  -  18aj  +  81  =  (x  -  9)  (X  -  9)  =  (X  -  9)« 
Hence,  the  required  factors  are  x  —  9  and  x  —  9. 

81.  When  a  Binomial  is  the  Difference  of  Two  Squares.  The 
difference  of  two  squares  is  the  product  of  two  factors  which 
may  be  determined  as  follows : 

Extras  the  square  root  of  the  first  numher  and  the  square 
root  of  the  second  number. 

The  sum,  of  these  roots  will  form  the  first  factor. 

The  difference  of  these  roots  ivill  form  the  second  factor. 

Thus,  (1)  a*  -  62  =  (a  +  6)  (a  -  6); 

(2)  (a  -  6)2  -  (c  -  d)2  =  {{a  -  6)  +  (c  -  d)}  {{a  _  6)  -  (c  -  d)} 

=  (a  -  6  +  c  -  d}  (a  -  6  -  c  +  d}. 
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The  terms  of  an  expression  may  often  be  arranged  so  as  to 

form  the  difference  of  two  squares^  and  the  expression  can 

then  be  resolved  into  factors. 

Thus,  a«  +  6«-c*-d2  +  2a6  +  2cd 

=  a2  +  2a6  +  62-c2  +  2cd-(P 

=  (o2  +  2  a6  +  6»)  -  (c2  -  2  cd  +  (P) 

=  (a  +  6)«  -  (c  -  d)« 

=  {(«  +  6)  +  (c  -  d)}  {{a  +  6)  -  (c  -  d)} 

=  {a  +  6  +  c  -  d}  {a  +  fe  -  c  +  d}. 

A  trinomial  in  the  form  a*  +  a%^  4-  ^*  can  be  written  as  the 
difference  of  two  squares  and  resolved  into  factors. 

Thus,        X*  4-  x2y2  +  y*  =  (x«  +  2xV  +  V*)  -  «V 

=  (z2  +  y2)«  -  (xyY 

=  (z2  +  y2  +  xy)  (x*  +  y3  -  zy) 

=  (x2  +  xy  +  y2)  (x2  -  xy  +  y% 

A  binomial  in  the  form  a:*  -f  4  y*  can  be  written  as  the  dif- 
ference of  two  squares  and  resolved  into  two  factors. 

Thus,    1 +4y*  =  (l +4ya  +  4y*)-4y» 

=  (1  +  2  y2)2  -  (2  y)2 
=  (l  +  2y  +  2y2)(l-2y  +  2y2). 

Many  expressions  may  be  resolved  into  three  or  more  factors. 

Thus,  zi«  -  yw  =  (x8  +  y8)  (x^  -  y«) 

=  (x8  +  y«)  (X*  +  y*)  (X*  -  y*) 

=  (x»  +  1/*)  (X*  +  y*)(xa  +  y2)(x2  -  y«) 

=  (x«  +  y8)  (X*  +  y*)  (x«  +  y«)  (X  +  y)  (x  -  y). 

82.  A  Trinomial  of  the  Form  ir*  +  air  +  b^  where  a  is  the  alge- 
braic suvi  of  two  numbers  and  is  either  positive  or  negative, 
and  h  is  the  product  of  these  two  numbers  and  is  either  posi- 
tive or  negative,  can  be  resolved  into  factors. 

Since  (a:  4-  o)  (x  -f  3)  =  x»  +  8  x  +  lo, 

the  factors  of  x*  4-  8x  -f  15  are  ar  +  5  and  jc  4-  3. 

Since  {x  4-  5)  (a-  -  V>)  =  x^  4-  2  j-  -  15, 

the  factors  of  x^  -\-2x  —  15  are  a!  4-  5  and  a  —  3. 
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Hence,  if  a  trinomial  of  the  form  x^  -\'  ax  -{-  b  is  such  an 
expression  that  it  can  be  resolved  into  two  binomial  factors^ 
the  first  term  of  each  factor  will  be  x ;  the  second  terms  of  the 
factors  will  be  two  numbers  whose  product  is  b,  the  last  term 
of  the  trinomial,  and  whose  algebraic  sum  is  a,  the  coefficient 
of  X  in  the  middle  term  of  the  trinomial. 

(1)  Resolve  into  factors  x^-\'llx  +  30. 

We  &re  required  to  find  two  numbers  whose  product  is  30  and  whose 
sum  18  11. 

Two  numbers  whose  product  is  30  are  1  and  30,  2  and  16,  3  and  10, 
5  and  6 ;  and  the  sum  of  the  last  two  numbers  is  11. 

Hence,  z«  +  11  x  +  30  =  (z  +  5)  (x  +  6). 

(2)  Besolve  into  factors  x^-7x-{-12. 

We  are  required  to  find  two  numbers  whose  product  is  12  and  whose 
algebraic  sum  is  —  7. 

Since  the  product  is  +  12,  the  two  numbers  are  both  positive  or  both 
negatiee;  and  since  their  sum  is  —  7,  they  must  both  be  negative. 

Two  negatiye  numbers  whose  product  is  12  are  —  12  and  —1,-6  and 
—  2,-4  and  —  3 ;  and  the  sum  of  the  last  two  numbers  is  —  7. 

Hence,  x«  -  7  x  +  12  =  (x  -  4)  (x  -  3). 

(3)  Resolve  into  factors  x^  -{-2x  —  24. 

We  are  required  to  find  two  numbers  whose  product  is  —  24  and 
whose  algebraic  sum  is  2. 

Since  the  product  is  —  24,  one  of  the  numbers  is  positive  and  the 
other  negative ;  and  since  their  sum  is  +  2,  the  larger  number  is  positive. 

Two  numbers  whose  product  is  —  24,  and  the  larger  number  positive, 
are  24  and  —  1,  12  and  ~  2,  8  and  —  3,  6  and  —  4  ;  and  the  sum  of  the 
Uut  two  numbers  is  +  2. 

Hence,  x«  +  2x  -  24  =  (x  +  6)  (x  -  4). 

(4)  Resolve  into  factors  x^  —  3x  —  18. 

We  are  required  to  find  two  numbers  whose  product  is  —  18  and 
whoee  algebraic  sum  is  —  3. 

Since  the  product  is  —  18,  one  of  the  numbers  is  positive  and  the  other 
negative  ;  and  since  their  sum  is  —  3,  the  larger  number  is  negative. 
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Two  numbers  whose  product  is  —  18,  and  the  larger  number  negative, 
are  — 18  and  1,-9  and  2,-6  and  3 ;  and  the  snm  of  the  last  two 
numbers  is  —  3. 

Hence,  x*  -  3  x  -  18  =  (x  -  C)  (x  +  3). 

Therefore,  in  general, 

x^  -{-  (a  -{-  b)x  '\-  ab  =  {x  -{-  a){x  +  b) 

whatever  the  values  of  a  and  b, 

83.  When  a  Trinomial  has  the  Form  ax^  +  2>x  +  c. 

(1)  Resolve  into  factors  Sx^-22x  -21. 

Multiply  by  8,  the  coefficient  of  z',  and  write  the  result  in  the  follow- 
ing form : 

(8x)a~22  X  8X-168. 

Put  z  for  8x,  «»  -  22 «  -  168. 

Resolve  this  expression  into  two  binomial  factors, 

{z  -  28)  {z  +  6).  (§  82,  p.  40) 

Since  we  have  multiplied  by  8,  and  put  z  for  8  x,  we  must  reverse  this 
process.     Hence,  put  8  x  for  2  and  divide  by  8,  and  we  have 

(8x-28)(8x-f  6) 

—        ■  -      -       --■■■■■■■  ■   p 

8 

As  4  is  a  factor  of  (8x  -  28),  and  2  is  a  factor  of  (8x  +  C),  we  divide 
by  8  by  dividing  the  first  factor  by  4  and  I  he  second  factor  by  2. 

Then,  (8x-_28)J8x  +  6)  ^  (^  ,  _  ,,  (4  ,  ^.  3). 

4x2  ^  '^ 

(2)  Resolve  into  factors  24  a**  —  70  a-y  —  75  //*. 

Multiply  by  24,  (24  x)«  -  70  y  x  24  x  -  1800  y^. 

Put  z  for  24  X,  22  -lOyz-  1800  y^. 

Resolve  into  factors,  (z  -  90  y)  (2  +  20  y).  (§  82,  p.  40) 

Put  24x  for  2,  (24x  -  90y)  (24x  +  20y). 

Divide  by  6  x  4,         (4  x  -  15  y)  (C  x  +  5  y). 

84.  When  a  Binomial  is  the  Sum  or  the  Difference  of  Two  Cubes. 

From  §  71,  p.  34,    ^L±A  =  a^  -  ab  -f  b' ; 

a  -^  b 

and  -  ^r  =  «'  +  «^  +  ^'• 

a  —  b 
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.-.  a«  4-  i>«  =  (a  4-  b)  (a^  -  ab -{-  b*); 
and  a»  -  ^«  =  (a  -  ft)  (a*  +  a^  -h  fr). 

In  like  manner  we  can  resolve  into  factors  any  expression 
which  can  be  written  as  the  sum  or  the  difference  of  two  cubes. 

(1)  Kesolve  into  factors  8  a«  -f-  27  b\ 

8a«  +  27&«  =  (2a)«  +  {36a)» 

=  [2a  +  362]  [(20)2  -  (2a)  (3  62)  ^  (352)2] 
=  (2a  +  362) (4 a»  -  6a62  +  96*). 

85.  When  a  Poljrnomial  is  the  Product  of  Two  Trinomials.  The 
following  method  is  convenient  for  resolving  a  polynomial  into 
its  trinomial  factors : 

Find  the  factors  of  2x"  -  5xy  -h  2y«  4-  7 ir«  -  6y«  4-  3«». 

1.  Reject  the  terms  that  contain  z. 

2.  Reject  the  terms  that  contain  y. 

3.  Reject  the  terms  that  contain  x. 

Factor  the  expression  that  remains  in  each  case. 

1.  2x«-6xy +2y2  =  (x-2y)(2jc-y). 

2.  2x2  + 7x2;  +  3««  =  (x  +  32)(2x  +  2). 

3.  2y«-5y«  +  3«2  =  (2y -32)(y-z). 

Arrange  these  three  pairs  of  factors  in  two  rows  of  tliree  factors  each, 
so  that  any  two  factors  of  each  row  may  have  a  common  term  iiicluding 
the  sign. 

Thus,  1.   «-2y,   x  +  3«,   -2y-f3z; 

2.   2  X  ~  y,  2  X  +  z,  —  y  +  «. 

From  the  first  row,  select  the  terms  common  to  two  factors  for  one  tri- 
nomial factor : 

X  ~  2  y  +  3  «. 

From  the  second  row,  select  the  terms  common  to  two  factors  for  tlie 

other  trinomial  factor : 

2  X  —  y  +  z. 

Then, 

2x^-6xy +  2y2  ^  7x2-  5yz  +  3z2  =  (x  -  2y  +  32)(2x  -  y  -{■  z). 

When  a  factor  obtained  from  the  first  three  terms  is  also  a 
factor  of  the  remaining  terms,  the  expression  is  easily  factored. 

Thus,  x«  -  8xy  +  2y2  ~  3x  +  fly  =  (x  -  2y)(x  -  y)  -  3(x  -  2y) 

=  (x-2y)(x-y-3). 
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THEORY   OF   DIVLSORS 

86.  TheorenL  TJie  expression  x  —  y  is  an  exact  divisor  of 
x'  — -  y"  when  n  is  any  positive  integer. 

Since  -  x»-iy  +  x"-iy  =  0,  (§  2:^,  p.  9) 

x»  —  y*  =  X"  —  z"— *y  +  x"-"'y  —  y". 

Taking  out  z"'^  from  the  first  two  termfl  of  Uie  right  side,  and  y  from 
the  last  two  terms,  we  have 

a?»  -y-  =  x"-Mx  -  y)  ^^(x"-*  -y""^)- 

Now  X  —  y  is  an  exact  divisor  of  the  right  side,  if  it  is  an  exact  divisor 
of  X"-*  —  y"~* ;  and  if  x  —  y  is  an  exact  divisor  of  the  right  side,  it  is 
an  exact  divisor  of  the  left  side ;  that  is,  x  —  y  is  an  exact  divisor  of 
X"  —  y"  i/ it  is  an  exact  divisor  of  x"-*  —  y*— >. 

Tlierefore,  if  x  —  j  is  an  exact  divisor  of  the  difference  of  any  two  like 
powers  o/  X  —  y,  it  is  an  exact  divisor  of  the  differe^ice  of  the  next  higher 
powers  o/  X  —  y. 

But  X  —  y  i«  an  exact  divisor  of  x'  —  y'  (§  71),  therefore  it  is  an  exact 
divisor  of  x*  —  y* ;  and  since  it  is  an  exact  divisor  of  x*  —  y*,  it  is  an 
exact  divisor  of  x^  —  y^  ;  and  so  on,  indefinitely. 

The  method  employed  in  proving  this  Theorem  is  called 
Proof  by  Mathematical  Induction. 

87.  The  Factor  Theorem.  If  a  rational  and  integral  expres^^ion 
in  X  vanishes,  that  is,  becomes  equal  to  0,  when  r  is  pnt  for  x, 
then  X  —  r  is  an  exact  divisor  of  the  expression. 

Given  ox"  +  &x»~i  H +  Ajt  +  k,  [1] 

By  supposition,        ar«  +  /n-^-^  ^ \-  hr  -\-  k  —  0.  [2] 

By  subtracting  [2]  from  [1],  llie  given  exi)rt'88ion  assumes  the  form 

a(x"  -  r*)4-  h{x''-^  -  r"-*)  + \-h{x  -r). 

But  X  —  r  is  an  exact  divisor  of  x"  —  r",  x"— *  —  r"-^  and  so  on.  (§  86) 
Tlierefore,  x  —  r  is  an  exact  divisor  of  the  given  expression. 

Note.  If  x  —  r  is  an  exact  divisor  of  the  given  expression,  r  is  an 
exact  divisor  of  k  ;  for  A:,  the  last  term  of  the  dividend,  is  equal  to  r,  the 
last  term  of  the  divisor,  multiplied  by  the  last  term  of  the  quotient. 
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Therefore,  in  searching  for  numerical  values  of  x  that  will  make  the  given 
expression  vanish,  only  exact  divisors  of  the  last  term  of  the  expression 
need  be  tried. 

(1)  Resolve  into  factors  x"  -{-  3  x^  —  13  x  —  16. 

The  exact  divisors  of  —  16  are  1,  —  1,  3,  —  3,  6,  —  6,  15,  —  16.  . 
If  we  put  1  for  X  in  z"  +  3x3  _  i3x  —  15,  the  expression  does  not 
vanish.     If  we  put  —  1  for  x,  the  expression  vanishes. 
Therefore,  x  —  (—  1),  that  is,  x  +  1,  is  a  factor. 
Divide  the  expression  by  x  +  1*  and  we  have 

x»  +  8x2  -  13a;  _  15  =  (X  ^.  i)(x2  +  2x  -  15) 

=  (X  +  1)  (X  -  3)  (X  +  6). 

(2)  Resolve  into  factors  x'  —  26  x  —  6. 

By  trial  we  find  that  the  only  exact  divisor  of  —  6  that  makes  the 
expression  vanish  is  —  5. 

Therefore,  divide  by  x  +  6,  and  we  have 

x«  -  26x  -  5  =  (x  +  6)  (x^  -  5x  -  1). 

As  neither  +  1  nor  —  1,  the  exact  divisors  of  —  1,  will  make  x^  —  5  x  ~  1 
vanish,  this  expression  cannot  be  resolved  into  factors. 

Bxeroise  5 

Resolve  into  factors : 

1.  9ic*4-6j!»-f  3x«+2ic. 

2.  2a*-3a*b^Ua^-^21ab. 

3.  5  a-»  4- 15  xV  -  4  a-y^  -  12  y». 

4.  a^x'  —  b^xj/^  —  a^cx^  -+-  &*cy^. 

6.  x^  4-  8 X  -f  7.  12.  x^-Ux  ~  176. 

6.  x»- 17x4-60.  13.  81x*-196xy. 

7.  x^4-7x-18.  14.  729a«-x«. 

8.  x^  — 2x-24.  15.  64x^4-x/. 

9.  9x«4-30x-»-2o.  16.  (x^-y^-y*. 

10.  16x^-56x    -49.  17.   (a^  +  2by-a%^ 

11.  x^  +  x-72.  18.   (2x-3yy--(x-2yy 
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19.  121a;*-286xV-fl69yl 

20.  a^-2ab-{'b^-x\ 

21.  49a*-15aV-f  121^*. 

22.  a^x^ -^  U  abx -{- 33  b\ 

23.  xY -}- 23  xi/z -{- 90  z\ 

24.  a^  4-  a  -  132. 

26.  Sa^-^-Uab-  15  a\ 

26.  6a-^  +  19xy- 7y*. 

27.  lla«-23aft  +  26*. 

28.  a*4-64i*. 

29.  2a-«-5a;y4-2y*-ar«~y«-«^. 

30.  6a:«-13a-y4- 6y*  +  12ar«-13ya:-f  6« 

31.  2x^-{-Bxy  -3y^  -A:xz^-2yz. 

32.  4x«-12a''^4-9jr- 1. 

33.  J*'  4-  9  a;«  +  16  a;  -f  4. 

34.  a:*+  5x2  4-7x-|-2. 

36.  2x*- 3ar// 4-4cra-  — 6a^. 

36.  a;»«2  _  8  //*;s:2  -  4  ar'/i^  +  32  y^n\ 

37.  x»  -  /  -  (a:«  -  y^  -  (jc  -  y)«. 

38.  ar*  +  2a!«- 13a;»-38ar-24. 

39.  a-*  -  2(/>>«  -  c^x!'  4-  ^*  -  2^^V  +  c\ 

40.  15a-«-7a--2. 

41.  llx»-54x  +  63. 

42.  21  jr*  4- 26  a- -  15. 

43.  70.r2-27ar-9. 

44.  aj*  -  2  abx^  -  a*  -  a^i»*^  -  b\ 
46.  5ar*  +  4a:«-20j--125. 

46.  2x*-5a-»-a'*-  2. 

47.  6  a;*  -  ax«  -  2  aV  4-  3  a»a;  -  2  a\ 
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HIGHEST   COMMON   FACTOR 

88.  A  oommon  factor  of  two  or  more  integral  and  rational 
expressions  is  an  expression  that  divides  each  of  them  without 
a  remainder. 

Two  expressions  that  have  no  common  factor  except  1  are 
said  to  be  prime  to  each  other. 

The  highest  common  factor  of  two  or  more  integral  and 
rational  expressions  is  an  integral  and  rational  expression 
of  highest  degree  that  will  divide  each  of  them  without 
remainder. 

For  brevity,  H.C.F.  will  be  used  for  highest  common  factor. 

Find  the  H.C.F.  of 
8  aV  -  24  a^x  +  16  a"  and  12  axhj  -  12  axj/  -  24  ai/, 

SiAfi  -  24o2a;  +  IBa^  =  Sa^{x^  -3x4-2) 

=  2«a2(x-l)(a;-2); 
Uax^-  12aajy-24ay  =  I2ay{x^-x  -2) 

=  22  X  Say{z  +  l)(x-2). 
.-.  the  H,C.F.  =  2«  a  (X  -  2)  =  4  a  (X  -  2). 

Hence,  to  find  the  H.C.F.  of  two  or  more  expressions, 

Resolve  ea>ch  expression  into  its  prime  factors. 

The  product  of  all  the  common  factors,  each  factor  being  taken 

the  least  number  of  times  it  occurs  in  any  of  the  given  expressions, 

is  the  highest  common  factor  required. 

89.  When  it  is  required  to  find  the  H.C.F.  of  two  or  inore 
expressions  that  cannot  readily  be  resolved  into  their  factors, 
the  method  to  be  employed  is  similar  to  that  of  the  corre- 
sponding case  in  Arithmetic.  And  as  that  method  consists  in 
obtaining  pairs  of  continually  decreasing  numbers  which  con- 
tain as  a  factor  the  H.C.F.  required,  so  in  Algebra,  pairs  of 
expressions  of  continually  decreasing  degrees  are  obtaine'^ 
which  contain  as  a  factor  the  H.C.F.  required. 
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90.  This  method  is  needed  only  to  determine  the  compound 
factor  of  the  H.C.F.  Simple  factors  of  the  given  expressions 
should  be  taken  out,  and  the  highest  common  factor  of  these 
factors  reserved  to  be  multiplied  into  the  compound  factor 
obtained. 

Modifications  of  this  method  are  sometimes  needed. 

(1)  Find  the  H.C.F.  of  4 a^^  _  g ^  _  5  ^n^j  12 x^- Ax -65. 

4x2 -8a: -5)12x2-    4x-66(3 

12x-'-24x-15 
20  X  -  60 

The  first  division  ends  here,  for  20  x  is  of  lower  degree  than  4  x'K  But 
if  20  X  —  50  is  made  the  divisor,  4x2  ^m  not  contain  20x  an  integral 
number  of  times. 

Now,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  H.C.F.  sought  is  contained  in  Vie 
remainder  20  x  —  50,  and  that  it  is  a  compound  fajdor.  Hence,  if  the 
simple  factor  10  is  removed,  the  H.C.F.  must  still  be  contained  in 
2  X  —  6,  and  therefore  the  process  may  be  continued  witli  2  x  —  5  for 
a  divisor. 

2x-5)4x'J-    8x-6(2x-fl 
4x^-10x 

2x-5 
.-.  the  H.C.F.  is  2x  -  5.  2x  -6 

(2)  Find  the  H.C.F.  of 
21x«-4x2-15a;-2  and  21  j-«  -  32x2  -  54a- -  7. 

Writing  only  the  coefficients  (§  70,  p.  34),  the  work  is  as  follows : 

21  -4-15-2)21  -.32  -54-7(1 

21  -    4-15-2 
-  28  -  39  -  5 

The  difficulty  here  cannot  be  obviated  by  removing  a  simple  factor 
from  the  remainder,  for  —  28x2  —  39x  —  5  has  no  simple  factor.  In 
this  case,  the  expression  21x*  —  4x*  —  lox  — 2  nmst  be  multiplied  by 
the  simple  factor  4  to  make  its  first  term  divisible  by  —  28  x^. 

The  introduction  of  such  a  factor  can  in  no  way  affect  the  H.C.F. 
sought;  for  the  H.C.F.  contains  only  factors  common  to  the  remainder 
and  the  last  divisor,  and  4  is  not  a  factor  of  the  remainder. 
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The  9igns  of  all  the  terms  of  the  remainder  may  be  changed  ;  for  if  an 
expression  A  is  divisible  by  —  F,  it  is  divisible  by  +  F. 

The  process  then  is  continued  by  changing  the  signs  of  the  remainder 
and  multiplying  the  divisor  by  4. 

28  +  39  +  5)84-    16-    60-    8(3 
84  +  117  +    16 


Multiply  by  —  4, 


Divide  by  -  63, 


-  133  -    75  -    8 

-  4 

632+300  +  32(19 
632  +  741  +  96 

-63) -441  -63 
7+    1 

7  +  1)28  +  39  +  6(4  +  5 
28+4 


.-.  the  H.C.F.  is  7x  +  1. 


36  +  6 
36  +  6 


In  practice  the  work  is  most  conveniently  arranged  as  follows  : 
21-      4-16-2         21-32-54-7      1 


21  -   4-16-2 

_4 

84-16-60-8 
84  +  117  +  16 
-133-  76-  8 

-  4 

532  +  300  +  32 
632  +  741  +  96 

-  63)  -  441  -  63 

7+    1 


21  -32 

21  -    4-16-2 
-1)- 28 -39 -6 
28  +  39  +  5 
28+4 

36  +  6 
36  +  6 


3+19 


4  +  6 


.-.  the  H.C.F.  is7x+  1. 

91.  In  the  examples  worked  out  we  have  assumed  that  the 
divisor  which  is  contained  in  the  corresponding  dividend 
without  a  remainder  is  the  H.C.F.  required. 

The  proof  m3,y  be  given  as  follows  : 

Let  -1  and  B  stand  for  two  expressions  which  have  no 
monomial  factors,  and  which  are  arranged  according  to  the 
descending  powers  of  a  common  letter,  the  degree  of  B  being 
not  higher  than  that  of  A  in  the  common  letter. 
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Let  A  be  divided  by  B,  and  let  Q  stand  for  the  quotient, 

and  R  for  the  remainder.     Then,  since  the  dividend  is  equal 

to  the  product  of  the  divisor  and  quotient  plus  the  remainder, 

we  have 

A  =BQ-\-  R,  [1] 

Since  the  remainder  is  equal  to  the  dividend  minus  the 
product  of  the  divisor  and  quotient,  we  have 

R  =  A  -  BQ.  [2] 

Now,  a  factor  of  each  of  the  terms  of  an  expression  is  a 
factor  of  the  expression.  Hence,  any  common  factor  of  B 
and  iJ  is  a  factor  of  BQ  -\-  R,  and  by  [1]  a  factor  of  A,  That 
is,  a  common  factor  of  B  and  R  is  also  a  common  factor  of 
A  and  B, 

Also,  any  common  factor  of  A  and  J5  is  a  factor  of  A  —  BQ, 
and  by  [2]  a  factor  of  R,  That  is,  a  common  factor  of  A  and 
B  is  also  a  common  factor  of  B  and  R, 

Therefore,  the  common  factors  of  A  and  B  are  the  same  as 
the  common  factors  of  B  and  R ;  and  consequently  the  H.C.F. 
of  A  and  B  is  the  same  as  the  H.C-.F.  of  B  and  R. 

The  proof  for  each  succeeding  step  in  the  process  is  pre- 
cisely the  same ;  so  that  the  H.C.F.  of  any  divisor  and  the 
corresponding  dividend  is  the  H.C.F.  requii-ed. 

If  at  any  step  there  is  no  remainder,  the  divisor  is  a  factor 
of  the  corresponding  dividend,  and  is  therefore  the  H.C.F.  of 
itself  and  the  corresponding  dividend.  Hence,  this  divisor  is 
the  H.C.F.  required. 

92.  The  methods  of  resolving  expressions  into  factors, 
given  in  this  chapter,  often  enable  us  to  shorten  the  work  of 
finding  the  H.C.F.  required. 

(1)  Find  the  H.C.F.  of 

:r^  4.  3a;»  +  12 jr  -  16  and  x»  -  13a;  -f  12. 

Both  of  these  expressions  vanish  when  1  is  put  for  x.  Therefore,  both 
are  divisible  by  x  -  1  (§  87). 
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The  first  quotient  is  «»  +  4  j;*  -j-  4x  +  16  =  (x«  4-  4)(x  -f  4). 
The  second  quotient  is  «^  -f  x  —  12  =  (x  —  3)  (x  +  4). 
Therefore,  the  H.C.F.  is  (x  -  1)  (x  4-  4). 

(2)  Find  the  H.C.F.  of 

2x*-f-9a:»-f-14a;-f  3  and  Sx* -{- Ux*  +  dx -h  2, 

2x*-|-9x»-f  14x  +  3 


3x«-fl4x«-f  9x 
2 

+  2 

6x*  +  28x»+18x 
6x*  +  27x»H-42x 

+  4 
+  0 

x»-24x-5 

The  remainder,  x*  —  24  x  -  5,  vanishes  when  6  is  put  for  x. 

The  quotient  of  x"  —  24  x  —  5  divided  by  x  —  5  is  x*  +  6  x  +  1. 

Since  5  is  not  an  exact  divisor  of  3,  x  —  5  is  not  a  factor  of 
2x*  +  9x»  +  14x  +  3  ;  but  x2  +  6x  H- 1  is  found  by  trial  to  be  a  factor, 
and  la,  therefore,  the  H.C.F.  required. 

(3)  Find  the  H.C.F.  of 

28a;«  -f  39a;  +  5  and  84ir»  -  16a:«  -  60  jc  -~  8. 

By  {  83,  p.  42,  the  factors  of  28x*  +  39x  +  6  are  7x  +  1  and  4x  +  5. 
The  factor  7x  +  1  is  the  H.C.F.  required. 


(4)  Find  the  H.C.F.  of 
2x*-  ex^-x^-^-lBx-lO;  4a;*-f  6a:» 
2x*-6x»-x»H-15x-10 


4  ar^- 16  a; -16. 
2 


4x*+    6x«-4x2- 16x- 15 
4x*  -  12x«  -  2x2  +  30x  -  20 


18x«-2x2-46x-|-    6 


The  remainder  =  2x*(9x  -  1)  -  5(9x  -  1)  =  (2x«  -  5)(9x  -  1). 
The  factor  2x3  —  5  is  the  H.C.F.  required. 


LOWEST  COMMON   MULTIPLE 

93.  A  common  multiple  of  two  or  more  integral  and  rational 
expressions  is  an  integral  and  rational  expression  that  is 
exactly  divisible  by  each  of  the  expressions. 

The  lowest  common  multiple  of  two  or  more  integral  and 
rational  expressions  is  an  integral  and  rational  expression  of 
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lowest  degree   and  of  smallest  numerical   coefficient    that  is 
exactly  divisible  by  each  of  the  given  expressions. 

For  brevity,  L.C.M.  will  be  used  for  lowest  common  multiple. 

Find  the  L.C.M.  of  12  a\',  14  hc\  36  ah\ 

12a2c  =  2'-»  X  SaV, 
146c«  =  2  X  7i>c2, 
36 06*  =  22  X  3«a^. 
.-.  the  L.C.M.  =  2'2  x  3*  x  7  aV/k:^  =  262  aV^'^. 

Hence,  to  find  the  L.C.M.  of  two  or  more  expressions, 

Resolve  each  expression  into  its  prime  factors. 
The  product  of  all  the  different  factors,  each  factor  being 
taken  the  greatest  number  of  times  it  occurs  in  any  of  the  given 
expressio7iSf  is  the  lowest  common  multiple  required, 

94.  When  the  expressions  cannot  be  readily  resolved  into 
their  factors,  the  expressions  may  be  resolved  by  finding  their 
H.C.F. 

Find  the  L.C.M.  of 

Gx«  -  11  xV  4-2/  and  9a-«  -  22  V  -  8/. 

9  +    0  -  22  -    8  1 


6- 

11  +  0  +  2 

8-4 

— 

3  +  4  +  2 
3  +  4  +  2 

18  +    0  -  44  -  16     3 


,  18- 

-  33  + 

0  + 

6 

n 

.)33- 

44- 

22 

1 

3- 

4- 

2 

2-1 

Hence,     6x«  -  llz^y  +  2y«  =  (2x  -  y)  (3x2  -  4a:y  -  2y2), 
and  9x«  -  22xy2  -  Sy*  =  (3x  +  4y)  (3x2  -ixy  -  2y2). 

.-.  theL.C.M.  =(2x-y)(3x  +  4j/)(3x«-4xy-2y2). 

In  this  example  we  find  the  H.C.F.  of  the  given  expressions 
and  divide  each  of  them  by  the  H.C.F. 

Instead  of  dividing  each  expression  by  the  H.C.F.,  we  may 
divide  only  one  expression,  and  multiply  the  quotient  by  the 
other  expression. 
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95.    The  product  of  the  H.C.F.  and  the  L.C.M.  oftira  expTes- 
sions  is  equal  to  the  product  of  the  given  exj/re^sia/ig. 

Let  A  and  B  stand  for  any  two  expressions ;  and  let  F  stand 
for  their  H.C.F.  and  .W  for  their  L.C.M. 

Let  a  and  b  be  the  quotients  when  A  and  B  respectively  are 
divided  by  F.     Then, 

A  =aF, 
and  B  =  bF. 

Therefore,  AB  =  Fxar>F.  [1] 

Since  F  stands  for  the  H.C.F.  of  A  and  B,  F  contains  /ill 
n  factors  of  A  and  B.     Therefore,  a  and  b  have  no 
1  factor,  and  abF  is  the  L.C.M.  of  .1  and  B. 
Put  At  for  its  equal,  aiiF,  in  equation  [1],  and  we  have 
.1/*  =  FM. 


96.   Since 


AB 


M=  -      =  --■  X  .^. 


That  is :  The  lowest  cotiimon  multiple  of  two  expressions 
may  be  found  by  dividing  their  product  by  their  highest  rnm- 
tnon  factor,  or  by  dividing  ritber  of  them  by  their  highest 
common  factor   and  multiplying  the  quotient  by  the  other. 

97.    The  H.C.F.  of  three  or  more  expressions  is  obtained  by 
finding  the  H.C.F.  of  two  of  them;  then  the  H.C.F.  of  this 
result  and  of  the  third  expression ;  and  so  on. 
For,  if  A,  B,  and  C  stand  for  three  expressions, 

and  D  for  the  highest  common  factor  of  A  and  I 
and  E  for  the  highest  common  factor  of  D  and  f 
then  D  contains  every  factor  common  to  A  and  t 
and  E  contains  every  factor  common  to  D  and  C. 
that  is,  E  contains  every  factor  common  to  A,  li. 
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98.  The  L.C.M.  of  three  or  more  expressions  may  be  obtained 
by  finding  the  L.C.M.  of  two  of  them ;  then  the  L.C.M.  of  this 
result  and  of  the  third  expression ;  and  so  on. 

For,  \i  A,  B,  and  C  stand  for  three  expressions, 

and  L  for  the  lowest  common  multiple  of  ^1  and  By 
and  M  for  the  lowest  common  multiple  of  L  and  C, 
then  L  is  the  expression  of  lowest  degree  that  is  exactly 

divisible  by  A  and  B, 
and  M  is  the  expression  of  lowest  degree  that  is  exactly 
divisible  by  L  and  C. 
That  is,  M  is  the  expression  of  lowest  degree  that  is  exactly 
divisible  hj  A,  B,  and  C, 

Exercise  6 

Find  the  H.C.F.  of : 

8. 


1.    12ar"- 17a;-h6,  9x«-f-6aj- 


2.  aj*  —  a*,  x^  -\-3aai  —  4:  a*,  x*  —  5  ax  -)-  4  a\ 

3.  a*  -  6a:«  +  13ar^  -  12a;  +  4,  «*  -  4x«  +  8  a-^  -  16a;  +  16. 

4.  3x*-a-»~2a;»-f  2ar-8,  6a;* -f  13a;» -I- 3a-«  +  20a;. 
6.  96a;* +  8 a;* -^ a;,  32a;«  -  24x«  -  8a;  +  3. 

6.  x*  +  5a;«-7a;«-9ar-10,  2a;*  -  4a-» -f  4a- -  8. 

7.  2a;«  -  16a;  +  6,  6x«-fl5a;«-f  5a; +  15. 

8.  2 a*  +  3 a»x  -  9 a'x",  6ah^-3ax*  -  17 aV  +  14  aV. 

9.  2  a«  -  4  a*  -h  8  a*  -  12  a»  4-  6  a, 
3a«  -  3  a*  -  6  a*  +  9 a«  -  3a« 

10.  3a;»  -  7 x^  -  y«  -f  5xy^,  x"y  -f  3 ary*  -  3 x*  -  y», 
3a;«  +  5a-V  +  ir/-y». 

11.  36a;'-28a;«  +  32a;*-f  8x»-16a;«, 
12x«  -  14a;*  -  20x«  +  lOx^  -f  4x. 
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16.   ot 
17 


12.  16aj*  +  2«*-75x«-f-5a;-f-2, 
35x*  -h  x»  -  175a^  +  30a  +  1. 

13.  21x*-4a:«-15x«-2a;,  21  a:«  -  32 a:;*  -  54 a;  -  7. 

14.  9a;V-22a:*y»-3ic/-f-103^, 
9aj*y  —  6a;y  -f  «•/  -  255cy*. 

16.    6ar*-4a;*-lla;»-3aj«-3«-l, 
4aj*  +  2x«  -  18aj«  +  3x  -  5. 

;.  x^  —  aa^  —  oV  —  «•«  —  2  a*,  3  aj*  —  7  aa:*  -f  3  a*x  —  2  a*. 

...  12(a:*-y*),  10(x*-/),  8(a;V  +  xy*). 

18.  X*  -f  «3/*,  xy«  -f  y*,  x*  +  icV  +  y*. 

19.  2(x»y-xy»),  3(xV-aj/),  4(xV-«y*),  5(aH^y-xy*). 

Find  the  L.C.M.  of : 

20.  X*  -  3x  -  4,  X*  -  X  -  12,  x»  -f  5x  +  4. 

21.  6x*-13x-f  6,  Ox'^  +  Sx-G,  9x^-4. 

22.  3x*-x«-2x«-f-2x-8,  6x»  + 13x2-1-3^  +  20. 

23.  15  a»x*  -f  10  aV  +  4  a*x*  +  6  a«x  —  3  a', 
12  X*  +  38  ox*  +  16  aV  -  10  a»x. 

24.  2x*  -f  ar*  -  8x«  -  X  4-  6,  4x*  +  12x»  -  x«  -  27x  -  18, 
4x*  +  4 x«  -  17  x»  -  9x -f- 18. 

25.  a5*-2x*-f-a^,  2x*-4x»-4x-4. 

26.  x»  -  6x»  +  11 X  -  6,  x»  -  9x2  H-  26x  -  24, 
a;«-8x*  +  10x-12. 

27.  4x*  -  x»y  -  3x//«,  3x«  -  3 jt^  -\- xtf  -  y^- 

28.  4x«-12x«-f  9x-l,  x*-2x»H-x'-8x  +  8. 

29.  2x*  — 8x*-f  12^"-8x«H-2x,  3x*-.6x»  +  3x, 

30.  x»  -  6x«  -  6 X  +  12,  x«  -  5  X*  +  2 X  +  8, 
x«  — 4x'-hx-h6. 


CHAPTEK   IV 

SYMMETRY 

99.  Symmetrical  Expressions.  An  algebraic  expression  that 
involves  two  or  more  letters  is  symmetrical  with  respect  to  any 
two  of  them  if  these  letters  can  be  interchanged  without  alter- 
ing the  expression  in  value  or  in  form. 

Thus,  x^  -f  a^  +  a6  4-  Wz  is  symmetrical  with  respect  to  a  and  6 ;  for 
if  a  is  substituted  for  h  and  6  for  a,  the  expression  becomes 

which  differs  from  x^  +  a*x  +  aft  +  &*x  only  in  the  order  of  its  terms  and 
the  order  of  their  factors. 

Again,  x^  -^^  a^z  ■¥  ab  -{- bh^  m  not  symmetrical  with  respect  to  a  and  x ; 
for  if  a  is  substituted  for  x  and  x  for  a,  the  expression  becomes 

which  differs  in  form  from  a;^  -\-  a^x  +  a!)  +  Wx. 

In  like  manner  it  may  be  shown  that  x^  +  a^  -\-  ah  +  1^  is  not  sym- 
metrical with  respect  to  x  and  h. 

An  expression  is  symmetrical  with  respect  to  three  or  more 
of  its  letters  if  it  is  symmetrical  with  respect  to  each  and 
every  pair  of  these  letters  that  can  be  selected. 

Thus,  x'  +  y'  +  2'  ~  3  xyz  +  aJl)  is  symmetrical  with  respect  to  x,  y, 
and  z  ;  for  it  remains  the  same  if  x  and  y  are  interchanged,  or  if  y  and  z 
or  X  and  z  are  interchanged. 

An  expression  is  completely  symmetrical  if  it  is  symmetrical 
with  respect  to  each  and  every  pair  of  its  letters  that  can  be 
selected. 

Thus,  x^  4-  y*  H-  2®  4-  3  xyz  is  completely  symmetrical ;  for  it  remains 
the  same  if  x  is  interchanged  witli  y,  y  with  2,  or  2  with  x ;  and  these  three 
pairs  are  all  the  pairs  that  can  be  selected  from  x.  y,  and  2. 
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100.  Cydo-Symmetrical  Expressions.  An  algebraic  expression 
is  ryelo^ymmetrical  with  respect  to  certain  letters  in  a  given 
order  when  the  value  and  form  of  the  expression  is  not  altered 
by  substituting  the  second  letter  for  the  first,  the  third  for  the 
second,  and  so  on^  and  the  first  for  the  last. 

Tbus,  the  expression  ab  -\- he  +  cd  -^^  da  is  cyclo-symmetrical  with 
respect  to  the  cycle  (abed)  but  is  not  completely  symmetrical  with  respect 
to  a,  5,  c,  and  d. 

Every  expression  that  is  symmetrical  with  respect  to  a  set  of 
letters  is  also  cyclo-symmetrical  with  respect  to  these  letters ; 
but  as  is  seen  by  the  last  illustration  an  expression  may  be 
cyclo-symmetrical  with  respect  to  a  set  of  letters  without 
being  symmetrical  with  respect  to  the  letters. 

lOL  Principle  of  Symmetry.  An  expression  which  in  any 
one  form  is  symmetrical  or  cyclo-symmetrical  with  respect  to 
any  set  of  letters  will  in  every  other  form  be  symmetrical  or 
cyclo-symmetrical,  as  the  case  may  be,  with  respect  to  these 
letters. 

Thus,  a*  +  6'  +  c*  —  ^ahc  is  symmetrical  with  respect  to  a,  ^,  and  r. 
Hence,  it  is  symmetrical  with  i*espect  to  a,  \  and  r  when  written  in  any 
other  form,  as  i  (a  -f  6  +  c)  [(6  ~  c)*  +  (c  -  a)^  -k- (a  -  ?>)■»]. 

Again,  (a  —  6)'  H-  (6  —  c)'  +  (c  —  a)'  is  cyclo-symmetrical  with  respect 
to  (a,  &,  c),  but  not  completely  symmetrical.  Hence,  it  remains  cyclo- 
symmetrical  with  respect  to  (a,  6,  c),  but  not  completely  Bymmetrical 
when  written  in  any  other  form,  as  3  (a  —  6)  (6  —  r)  (r  —  a). 

102.  2  Notation.  A  symmetrical  expression  is  often  written 
by  writing  each  type-terni  once,  preceded  by  the  Greek  letter  2, 
where  2  stands  for  the  words  the  sum  of  all  the  terms  of  the 
savte  type  as. 

Thus,  2a  =  a  +  ft  -f  r  +  d  -f- .  •  . 

lab  =  aZ>  -f  6c  +  rd  -j-  •  • .  -f  6r  -f  W  -f  •  • .  -f  c(l  +  . .  • 
If  the  three  letters,  a,  b,  c,  are  involved, 

2a5*  =  a^b  +  alA  4-  a.H  +  ar^  +  ^A*  +  ltc\ 
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Bxerclae  7 

1.  For  a,  by  c,  write  the  following  in  full : 

S[(a  4.  c)«  -  i^];      5a(ft  -f  c)«;     S(a  -f  «►)  (c  -  a)  (c  -  b). 

2.  For  a,  6,  c,  rf,  write  the  following  in  full : 

l^bc ;         2a«i» ;         2a*i»c ;  2  (a  -  i») ; 

Show  that  the  following  expressions  are  symmetrical : 

3.  (x  -h  a)  (a  H-  ft)  (ft  -f  ar)  +  aAx,  with  respect  to  a  and  A. 

4.  (a  -I-  by  -f-  (a  —  6)^,  with  respect  to  a  and  A,  and  also 
with  respect  to  a  and  —  b. 

6.   a'  (6  —  c)'  +  ft*  (c  —  of  +  c'  (a  —  6)*,  with  respect  to  a,  6,  <?. 

6.  (ac  +  ftcQ*  +  (ft<?  —  ad)^,  with  respect  to  «*  and  ft',  and 
also  with  respect  to  c*  and  d^. 

Select  the  letters  with  respect  to  which  the  following 
expressions  are  symmetrical : 

7.  (a*  -  cy  -f  4  b\ii  +  r)«  +  (2  o^  -  S  by, 

8.  x«  -  y«  +  «•  -  3  (x^  -  /)  (y«  -  z^  (««  +  ar«). 

9.  aW  +  ft V  +  c^a^  -  2  aftc  (a  +  ft  -  c). 

10.  (a  4-  ft)*  +  (a  -  0*  +  (^  ■+■  0*  +  (a  +  0*- 

11.  Show  that  (a  -  ft)*^(ft  -  c)  (c  -  d)(a  -c)(b-  dy{a  -  rf)« 
is  not  symmetrical  with  respect  to  a,  ft,  <•,  and  d.  With  respect 
to  which  of  its  letters  is  the  expression  symmetrical  ? 

103.  Rule  of  Symmetry.  The  applications  of  symmetry  and 
of  cyclo-symmetry  are  numerous.  From  the  definitions  given 
in  §§99  and  100,  we  have  the  following  : 

The  suniy  the  difference^  the  product,  or  the  quotient  of  two 
symmetrical  or  cyclo-symmetrical  expressions  is  also  a  symmet- 
Heal  or  a  cyclo'symmetrical  expressiofL 
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104.  In  reducing  a  symmetrical  expression  from  one  f orn^  to 
another,  advantage  may  be  taken  of  the  principles  of  sym- 
metry; for  it  is  necessary  to  calculate  only  the  typerterms. 
The  other  terms  may  be  written  at  once  from  these. 

(1)  Simplify  (a-f^  +  c-ffl^-f-«H f* 

The  expression  is  symmetrical  with  respect  to  a,  5,  c,  •  •  • ;  hence,  the 
expansion  also  is  symmetrical,  and  as  it  is  a  product  of  two  factors,  it  can 
contain  only  the  squares  a\  6^,  c^,  •  •  • ,  and  the  products  ab^oLc^ad^-'^bc, 
6d,  •  •  • ;  so  that  the  typ^^^rms  are  a'  and  ab. 

Now  (a  -f  6)*  =  o*  +  2  oft  -f  6« ;  and  the  addition  of  terms  involving 
e,  d,  6,  •  -  •  does  not  alter  the  terms  a^  +  2  a6,  but  merely  gives  additional 
terms  of  the  same  type.    Hence,  from  symmetry, 

(a +  6  +  c  +  d  +  c  +  ...)2  =  a2-f2ad  +  2ac-|-2ad  +  2ac -{-••• 

+     62^2dc4-2W  +  2  6c  +  .-- 

+     c2  -f  2  c(Z  +  2  ce  +  • .  • 

4-     d2  ^  2  dc  -f  . .  . 

+     ^  ■\-'-> 
This  equation  may  be  compactly  written, 

(2a)«  =  2a2  +  2  2a6. 

(2)  Simplify  (a  +  b)\ 

The  expression  is  of  three  dimensions,  and  is  symmetrical  with  respect 
to  a  and  b. 

The  type-terms  are  a",  a?b, 

.-.  (a  +  ft)'  =  a*  +  &*  +  n(a^  +  6*a),  where  n  is  numericcd. 

To  find  the  value  of  n,  substitute  for  a  and  6  any  convenient  values 
that  will  not  reduce  either  side  of  the  equation  to  0,  as  for  instance 
put  o  =  6  =  1. 

Then,  (1  +  I)'  =  1»  -f  1«  +  n(\^  x  1  +  12  x  1). 

Whence,  n  =  8. 

.-.  (a  +  6)«  =  2a»  +  3  ZaPb. 

(3)  Simplify  (x  -f  y  4-  «)•• 

* 

The  expression  is  of  three  dimensions  and  is  symmetrical  with  respect 
to  X,  y,  and  z.     We  have 

(X  +  y  +  «)«  =  [(x  -I-  y)  +  2]«  =  (z  +  y)»  +  ■ .  =  x3  +  3  j;»y  +  . . . 

The  type-terms  are  x^  and  3  x^y,  and  the  only  other  possible  type-term 
isxyz. 
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Now,  since  the  expression  contains  3  x^y,  it  most  also  contain  3  o^z ; 
that  is,  it  must  contain  8z'  (2^  +  2). 

Hence,  (x  +  y  +  «)«  =  a;«  -f  3x2(y  +  2) 

+  y»  +  3y2(a;  +  x) 
+  r»  +3z2(x  +  y)  ^ 

+  n(xy2), 

where  n  is  numerical,  and  is  found  to  be  equal  to  6  by  putting  x  =  y  =  z  =  1 
in  the  last  equation. 

•.  (x  +  y  +  «)•  =  2x3  +  3 2x«y  +  6xyz. 

(4)  Simplify  (a  -f  ^  +  <•  4-  •  •  •)•• 

The  type-terms  are  a',  a^ft,  oftc. 

Simplifying  (a  +  &  +  c)*,  we  obtain  a«  +  3  a^ft  -|-  6  oftc  H 

Hence,  by  symmetry,  we  have 

(2a)«  =  2a«  +  3  2a26  +  6  2a6c. 

(5)  Simplify 

(x  +  y  -f  «)•  +  (x  -  y  —  «)»  +  (//  —  «  —  a-)'  H-(5J  —  a:  —  y)>. 

The  expression  is  symmetrical  with  respect  to  x,  y,  and  z. 

The  type-terms  are  x^,  3  x^,  6  xyz, 

x*  occurs  in  each  of  the  first  two  cubes,  and  —  x*  in  each  of  the  second 
two  cubes.    Therefore,  in  the  result  there  are  no  terms  of  the  type  x'. 

3  x^y  occurs  in  the  first  and  third  cubes,  and  —  3  x^  in  the  second  and 
fourth.    Therefore,  in  the  result  there  are  no  terms  of  the  type  3  x^y. 

6  xyz  occurs  in  each  of  the  four  cubes. 

Therefore,  the  given  expression  simplifies  to  24  xyz. 

Exercise  8 

Simplify : 

1.  {a-\-h-\-  r)«  -h  (//  J^h-cf-\-{h-\-c-  itf  -(-  (r-  -h  «  -  /y)2. 

2.  {a  -\-h  -\-  cy  -  a{h  -\-  c  --  a)  —  h{a  -\-  c  —  h)-  c{ii  •\-h  —  c). 

3.  (x  -h  y  +  ;?:  +  ny  -f  ( J-  -  y  -  -  +  '0' 

+  (^  —  y  -^  «  —  ny  -f  (a-  -f  y  —  «  —  nf. 

4.  (x-2y-3;5;)2+(y- 2,^-3u-)-4- (.-  -2x-3y)2. 

5.  a  (h  +  c)  (//2  4.  ^.2  _-  a^)  +  /;  (r  -f  «)  (c^  4-  ri^  -  ^^ 

6.  ((zZ>  +  «^r  H-  ca)2  —  2 a^»c(a  +  /»  +  c). 
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Prove  that : 
7.    ( 


=  4  (a*  -f  **  +  c')  -h  24  (a^b^  +  ^V  +  c«tt»). 

8.  (a  4-  *  +  c)*  =  5a*  +  4  Sa»^  +  6  Sa*6*  +  12  Sa'ftr. 

9.  (2a)*  =  Sa*  4-  4  2a«6  +  6  2a«5«  4-12  Sa'ftc  +  24  SoAce/. 

10.  (a  -  5)»(/i  -  r)2  +  (ft  -  c)«(c  -  a)«  4-  (c  -  ay  {a  -  ft)« 
=  (a«  +  ft2  4-  c^'  -  aft  -  ac  -  ftc)«. 

11.  («r*  +  2  ftr5  4-  cs^  {ax^  4-  2  ftxy  4-  cy») 

—  [arx  -hh(7y  -{-  sx)-\-  esy^  =(ac-~  ft*)  (ri/  —  5x)*. 

12.  (a*  4-  o*  4-  ft")  (c  4-  erf  4-  <0  =  (<^  +  «^  +  *^* 
4-  (a«  4-  arf  +  ^rf)  (^c  -  arf)  +  (ftc  -  ady, 

105.  Factoring.  The  principles  of  symmetry  can  be  used  in 
resolving  expressions  into  factors. 

(1)  Find  the  factors  of 

(a  4-  ft  -h  c)  (aft  -h  ftc  4-  ca)  —  (a  +  ft)  (ft  +  c)  (e  4-  a). 

Hie  expression  is  symmetrical  with  respect  to  a,  ft,  and  c. 

If  there  is  a  monomial  factor,  a  must  be  one.  If  we  put  0  for  a,  the 
expression  vanishes.  Hence,  a  is  a  factor,  §  87,  p.  44,  and  by  symmetry 
b  and  c  are  also  factors.     Therefore,  abc  is  a  factor. 

There  can  be  no  other  literal  factor,  for  the  given  expression  is  of 
only  three  dimensions  and  abc  is  of  three  dimensions. 

There  may  be  a  numerical  factor,  however.  Let  m  be  a  numerical 
factor  of  the  given  expression. 

Then  (a  +  ft  4  c)  (aft  4  ftc  +  ca)  -  (a  +  6)  (6  4  c)  (c -^  a)  =  niabc. 
To  find  m,  put  a  =  ft  =  c  =  lin  this  equation,  and  m  =  1. 
Therefore,  the  given  expression  is  equal  to  abc. 

(2)  Find  the  factors  of 

a«(ft  -  c)  +  ft»  (c  -  «)  +  c\a  -  ft). 

If  we  put  a  =  0,  the  expression  does  not  vanish.  Hence,  a  is  not  a 
factor,  and  by  symmetry  neither  b  nor  c  is  a  factor. 

If  we  put  a  =  ft  in  the  expression,  the  expression  vanishes.  Hence, 
a  -  ft  is  a  factor,  §  87,  p.  44,  and  by  symmetry  ft  —  c  and  c  —  a  are  factors. 
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Now  the  given  expression  is  of  four  dimensions.  Hence,  in  addition 
to  the  three  factors  already  found  there  must  be  one  other  factor  of  one 
dimension  ;  and  as  this  factor  must  be  symmetrical  with  respect  to  a,  6, 
and  c,  it  must  be  a  +  &  +  c. 

There  may  be  a  numerical  factor. 

Let  m  be  a  numerical  factor  of  the  given  expression.     Then, 

a»(6  -  c)  -f  68(c  -  a)  H-  c"(a  -  6)  =  m(a  -  b)(b  -  c)(c  -  a)(a  -j-  6  +  c). 
To  find  m,  put  a  =  0,  6  =  1,  c  =  2. 

Then,  w  =  —  1. 

Hence,      the  given  expression  =  —  (a  —  6)  (6  —  c)  (c  —  a)  (a  -f  6  +  c). 

(3)  Prove  that  a* -{- b* -{- c* -\- 3  (a  -\- b)  (b  -^  c)  (r  -f  a)  is 
exactly  divisible  by  a  -h  ft  -f  c,  and  find  all  the  factors. 

Let  a  H-  6  +  c  =  0,  or  o  =  —  (6  +  c),  and  substitute  this  value  of  a. 

Then  the  given  expression  becomes  —  (6  +  c)'  +  6*  +  c*  -f  3  &c  (6  -f  <*) 
or  -  (6  +  c)»  +  (&  +  c)«,  or  0. 

Hence,  a  H-  6  H-  c  is  a  factor. 

If  we  put  a  =  0,  the  expression  does  not  vanish.  Hence,  a  is  not  a 
factor,  and  by  symmetry  h  and  c  are  not  factors. 

Since  a  -\-b  -^^  c^  the  factor  already  obtained,  is  of  one  dimension,  the 
other  factor  must  be  of  two  dimensions,  and  since  it  must  be  symmetrical 
with  respect  to  a,  5,  and  c,  it  must  be  of  the  form 

m(a^  -f  &2  ^  c«)  H-  n{ab  ■\-bc-\-  ca), 

in  which  m  and  n  are  independent  of  each  other,  and  of  a,  6,  and  c. 
To  determine  the  values  of  m  and  n,  put  c  =  0  in  the  equation 

a«  -}-  6'  -f  c8  +  3  (a  4-  6)  (&  +  c)  (r  +  a) 

=  (a  +  6  f  c)  [m{a:^  4.  frJ  +  c*)  +  n(ab  +  6c  +  ca)]. 
Then,      a»  +  b'  +  3  ab {a  4-  b)  =  (a  +  6)  [m  (a«  +  &^)  +  Jw^;]. 
But         a»  -f  68  4.  3a6(a  4-  6)  =  (a  +  6)«. 
Therefore,  (a  4-  6)*  =  (a  4-  6)  [m  (a^  -f  6^)  4-  tw6]. 

Therefore,  (a  4-  6)*  =  »"  (a^  4-  62)  +  na6. 

That  is,  (a*  +  62)  4-  2  a7>  =  m  (a^  -j-  6^)  4-  nab. 

Now,  this  equation  is  true  for  all  values  of  a  and  6. 
Therefore,  m  =  1,  and  n  =  2. 

...  a»  4-  6*  4-  c8  4-  3  (a  4-  6)  (6  +  c)  (r  4-  a) 

=  (a  4-  6  4-  c)  [a2  +  6^  4-  c^  4-  2  (a6  4-  6c  +  ca)] 

=  (a  4-  6  4-  c)  (a  4-  6  4-  c)2 

=  (0  4-6  4-  c)«. 
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(4)  Show  that  «"  -h  1  is  a  factor  of  a:*"  +  2a:»"  +  3a:"  +  2. 

Let  ac"  +  1  =  0,  or  X"  =  —  1,  and  substitute. 

ThcD,  x»»  +  2aj«"  +  3x"  +  2  =  -  1  +  2  -  3  +  2  =r  0. 

Therefore,  z"  +  1  is  a  factor  of  the  given  expression. 

(5)  Show  that  a*  -f  ^'  is  a  factor  of  2  a*  +  a*b  -f  2  a«5«  +  ab^ 

Let  ct»  +  6*  =  0,  or  a*  =  -  62^  and  substitute. 

Then,  2<r«  +  a«6  +  2a262  +  oft*  =  2&*  -  oft*  -  26*  +  oft"  =  0. 

Therefore,  a>  +  6^  is  a  factor  of  the  given  expression. 


Exercise  9 

Resolve  into  factors : 

1.  (JJ -hy-f-«)'-(«'  +  y'  +  «'). 

2.  b€(b  —  c)—  ca(a  —  c)  —  ab(b  —  a).» 

3.  (a«  -  5«)»  4-  (i,»  _  ey  +  (c«  -  ay, 

4.  a;(y  4-«)*  +  y(«4-aj)"  +  «(a;  + 2/)^  — 4iry«.     . 

5.  (a  -f  *)»  -  (^  +  c)»  +  (c  -  a)". 

6.  a(6  —  cy  +  *(c  —  a)»  -f  a(a  —  />)«. 

7.  (a  -f-  ^  4-  c)  (a^  -|-  5c  H-  ca)  —  abc. 

8.  a*  (c  —  i^  +  **(a  -  c")  +  c»  (ft  -  a*)  4-  a*^  (a^c  -  1). 

9.  a*(b  -\-  c)  +  P(c  -^  a)  -\-  c^(a  +  b)  -\-  2 abc, 

10.  xY  4-  «y  +  aJ*»*  +  «^«*  +  y*«2  +  y  V  +  2  a;«y2««. 

11.  (a  -  &)*  +  (^  -  c)*  +  (c-  ay, 

12.  aA(a  -f-  ft)  -I-  6c(6  +  c)  +  ca(c  -f  «)  +  (a*  +  ^'  4-  c*). 

13.  a*  (c  -  6»)  4-  ft*  (a  -  r'^)  +  c^(b-  a^  +  aftc  (a%'^c^  -  1). 

14.  aj\y«  -  ««)  4-  3^(«»  _  «;«)  +  ^^(a:^  _  y^, 

15.  aj*  4-  y*  4-  «*  -  2ay  -  2 y^;s;2  _  2 «V. 

16.  (a  -h  ft)»  4-(ft  4-  c)»  +(c  +  a)» 

4  3(a  4-  2 ft  4-  c)  (ft  4-  2  c  4-  a)  (c  4-  2  a  4-  ft). 

17.  a\b  -  c)  +  ft*(c  -  a)  +  c*(a  -  ft). 

18.  Show  that  a«  4-  a*ft«  -  aft^  -  ft*  has  a'  -  ft  for  a  factor. 
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FRACTIONS 

106.  An  algebraic  expression  is  integral  when  it  consists  of 
a  number  of  terms  connected  by  -f  and  —  signs,  and  each  term 
is  the  product  of  a  coefficient  into  positive  integral  powers  of 
the  letters  involved. 

In  an  integral  algebraic  expression  the  coefficients  may  be 
fractional. 

Thus,  2*  —  }  ax^  +  { a  is  an  integral  algebraic  expression. 

107.  An  algebraic  fraction  is  the  indicated  quotient  of  two 
algebraic  expressions,  and  is  generally  written  in  the  form  y 

The  dividend,  a,  is  called  the  numerator ;  the  divisor,  h,  the 
denominator. 

The  numerator  and  denominator  are  called  the  terms  of  the 
fraction. 

108.  Since  the  quotient  is  unchanged  if  the  dividend  and 
divisor  are  both  multiplied  (or  divided)  by  the  same  factor, 
the  value  of  a  fraction  is  unchanged  if  the  numerator  and 
denominator  are  multiplied  (or  divided)  by  the  same  factor. 

109.  To  reduce  a  fraction  to  lower  terms, 

Divide  the  numerator  arid  the  denominator  by  avy  coimnon 
factor. 

A  fraction  is  expressed  in  its  lowest  terms  when  both  niuner- 
ator  and  denominator  are  divided  by  their  H.C.F. 

(Sx'^  —  bx  —  (S 


(1)  Reduce  to  lowest  terms 


8j'^-2a-  -  ir> 


By  §  83  p  42    ^^'-~  ^^r  -  0  ^  (2x  -  3H3x  +  2)  ^  3x-f  2 
'^'      '8x2-2jr-16      (2a;-3)(4x  +  6)      Az-\-b 
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(2)  Keduce  to  lowest  terms  -  ^    . -rz — 5 77; 

^  ^  3  a»  —  14  a*  +  16  a 

Since  no  common  factor  can  be  determined  by  inspection,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  find  the  H.C.F.  of  the  numerator  and  denominator  by  the  method 
of  division. 

We  find  the  H.C.F.  to  be  a  -  2. 

Now,  if  o«-7a«+16a-12  is  divided  by  a-2,  the  result  is  a«-6a+6; 
and  if  3a>  -  14a2  H-  16a  is  divided  by  a  -  2,  the  result  is  Sa^  -  8a. 

a«  -  7  a*  +  16  a  -  12  _  a'-  5a-f6 
*'    3a»-14a2  +  16a  3a«-8a 

110.  Mixed  Expressions.  If  the  degree  of  the  numerator 
of  a  fraction  equals  or  exceeds  that  of  the  denominator,  the 
fraction  may  be  changed  to  the  form  of  an  integral  or  a  mixed 
expression  by  dividing  the  numerator  by  the  denominator. 

The  quotient  is  the  integral  expression;  the  remainder  (if 
any)  is  the  numerator,  and  the  divisor  the  denominator,  of  the 
fractional  expression. 

To  reduce  a  mixed  expression  to  a  fractional  form, 

Multiply  the  integral  expression  by  the  denominator^  to  the 
product  add  the  numerator,  and  under  the  result  write  the 
denominator. 

The  dividing  line  has  the  force  of  a  vinculum  or  parenthesis 
affecting  the  numerator ;  therefore,  if  a  minus  sign  precedes 
the  dividing  line,  and  this  line  is  removed,  the  sign  of  every 
term  of  the  numerator  must  be  changed. 

a  —  h      en  —  (a  —  h)      en  —  a-\-b 


Thus,  n  — 


C  c 


111.    To  reduce  fractions   to  equivalent  fractions   having  the 
lowest  common  denominator. 

Find  the  L.CM.  of  the  denominators. 
Divide  the  L,C.M.  by  the  denominator  of  each  fraction. 
Multiply  thejirst  numerator  by  the  first  quotient,  the  second 
numerator  by  the  second  quotient,  and  so  on. 
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The  products  are  the  numerators  of  the  equivalent  fractions. 
The  L.C.M,  of  the  given  denominators  is  the  denominator  of 
ea^ih  of  the  equivalent  fractions. 

Thus,  — ,  -^»  are  equal  to ,  ^»  1  respecUTely. 

'  4aa    3a    6a»  ^  12a»    12a«    12a« 

The  multipliers  3  a,  4  a^,  and  2  are  obtained  by  dividing  12  a',  the 
L.C.M.  of  the  denominators,  by  the  respective  denominators  of  the  given 
fractions. 

112.   To  add  fractionB, 

Reduce  the  fractions  to  equivalent  fractions  having  the  lowest 
common  denominator. 

Add  the  numerators  of  the  equivalent  fra/yt ions. 
Write  the  result  over  the  lowest  common  denominator. 

To  subtract  one  fraction  from  another  we  proceed  as  in 
addition,  except  that  we  subtract  the  numerator  of  the  subtra- 
hend from  that  of  the  minuend. 

(1)  Simplify 4- ^ 

The  L.C.D.  is  84. 

The  multipliers  are  12,  28,  and  7  respectively. 

36  a  —  48  6  =  Ist  numerator, 

-  56  a  +  28  6  -  28  c  =  2d  numerator, 

91  a —28  c  ^  3d  numerator. 

71a  —  20  6  —  66  c  =  sum  of  numerators. 

3a-46      2a-64-c      13a-4c      71a-206-66c 
7  3  12  84 

Since  the  minus  sign  precedes  the  second  fraction,  the  signs  of  all 
the  terms  of  the  numerator  of  this  fraction  are  changed  after  being 
multiplied  by  28. 

(2)  Simplify  ^i^  _  1^  +  -^,  +  1. 
The  L.C.D.  is  (x  +  y)  (x  -  V)  (x'  +  y*). 
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The  maltipliers  are 

Jc^  +  y*,   (X  -  y)  (x*^  +  y«),   (x4-y)(x-y),  (x  +  y)  (x  -  y)  (x^  +  y^) 

respectiyely.  • 

a;3y2  +  y*  =  iBt  numerator, 

—  X*  +  2x»y  —  2x*y*  +  2xy'  —  y*  =  2d  numerator, 

2  x«y  —  2  xy*  =  3d  numerator, 

g* —  y*  =  4th  numerator. 

4  x'y  —    x'y^  —  y*  =  sum  of  numerators. 

««      *!           4x«y-xV-y* 
.-.  sum  of  fractions  =  — =^ —  • 

X*  —  y* 

113.    Since  ~  =  a,  and  7-  =  a,  it  is  evident  that  if  the 

o  —  0 

signs  of  both  numerator  and  denominator  are  changed,  the 
value  of  the  fraction  is  not  altered. 

Since  changing  the  sign  before  the  fraction  is  equivalent 
to  changing  the  sign  before  every  term  of  the  numerator  or 
denominator,  therefore  the  sign  before  evert/  term  of  the  numer- 
ator or  denominator  may  be  changed,  provided  the  sign  before 
the  fraction  is  changed. 

Since,  also,  the  product  of  -f  a  multiplied  hj  +  b  iB  ah,  and 
the  product  of  —  a  multiplied  by  —  ft  is  ah,  the  signs  of  two 
factors,  or  of  any  even  number  of  factors,  of  the  numerator  or 
denominator  of  a  fraction  may  be  changed  without  altering 
the  value  of  the  fraction. 

By  tbe  application  of  these  principles,  fractions  may  often 
be  changed  to  a  form  more  convenient  for  addition  or  sub- 
traction. 

Simplify-- ^^3^ +  rr47«- 

# 

Change  the  signs  before  the  terms  of  the  denominator  of  the  third 
fraction,  and  change  the  sign  before  the  fraction. 

2  3  2x 3 

The  result  is »  in  which  the  several  denomina- 

X     2x-l      4x2-1 

tors  are  written  in  similar  form. 
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The  L.C.D.  i8X(2x-  l)(2x  +  l). 

8  2^  —  2  =  Ist  numerator, 

—  6  x'  ~  3  X        =  2d  numerator, 

—  2  x^  +  3  X        =  3d  numerator. 

—  2  =  sum  of  numerators. 
-2 


.*.  sum  of  the  fractions  = 


x(2x-  l)(2x  +  l) 


114.  Multiplication  of  Fractions.     Let  it  be  required  to  find 

ct  c 

the  product  of  the  two  fractions  t  and  -• 

ha 

If  we  multiply  the  dividend  a  by  r,  we  multiply  the  quotient 
-  by  c;  if  we  multiply   the  divisor  h  by  c?,  we  divide  the 

quotient  -r  by  a.     Hence,  the  product  of  —  and  ;j  is  —  • 

Therefore,  to  find  the  product  of  two  fractions, 

Find,  the  jprodxict  of  the  mtmerators  for  the  numerator  of  the 
product,  and  the  product  of  the  denominators  for  the  denomi- 
nator of  the  product. 

115.  Division  of  Fractions.  Multiplying  by  the  reciprocal  of 
a  number  is  equivalent  to  dividing  by  the  number. 

The  reciprocal  of  a  fraction  is  the  fraction  with  its  terms 
interchanged.     Therefore,  to  divide  by  a  fraction, 

Tfiterchange  the  terms  of  the  fraction  and  multiply  by  the 
resulting  fraction. 

If  the  divisor  is  an  integral  expression,  it  may  be  changed 
to  the  fractional  form. 

116.  A  complex  fraction  is  a  fraction  which  has  a  fraction  in 
the  numerator,  or  in  the  denominator,  or  in  both  terms. 

To  simplify  a  complex  fraction. 

Divide  the  numerator  by  the  denominator. 

Or  we  may  multiply  both  terms  of  the  fraction  by  the  L.C.D. 
of  the  fractions  contained  in  the  numerator  and  denominator. 
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Exercise  10 

Reduce  to  lowest  terms  : 

42a*^30ah^  6 aV  ^  2 q^  +  18 c'  -  6 a^ 

^'    35ax^-25xy  ^'   ^  a*  +  2  a^c^ -^  12  a^  +  H  n^ 


2. 


5. 


2a;»  +  5ar»-12a;  x*  +  (2 b' -  a^ x" -\- b* 

7x»4-25ar«-12a'  '    a;*  +  2 ^/a-' -f  ftV  -  Z>*  ' 

6a;«  -  9a;*  4- 11  a?' -f  6a-«  -  lOx 


4x«  4-  lOx*  -f  lOx*  +  4a:«  4-  (>0a:« 

Simplify  : 

3g-2y      4y4-2a;      22y-9a; 
®*  3  5  15        ' 

2 1^  _  2ff  4-3        1        3  g  -  2  /; 

^*    3a      2^  6a^     '^2x*'^      6ab 

3       .        4a  5a» 

8. 1 

'    X  ^  a       (^  —  (^y       (^  —  ")' 

a  4-  i  .  ^  4-  <^  « 

».     77 77 7  + 


(6-c)(c-a)       (c-a)(a-^)       {a-b)(b-v) 


a(a  —  b)(a  —  c)      b(b  —  c)  (b  —  a)      c(c  —  a)  (c  —  ^) 

16a;^-17a;4-12      27  a:' 4- 18  a- -24      25x^-25  a;  4- 6 
^^'    12ar»-25a:4-12       12a;'-^4-Ta;-12  "*"  20x2-23a;4-« 

2a^x'      5a*b'      15ftV        25a*ar 
12.       ^.,     X  -:—:-:  X 


3  ft»        4  c*a:«       4  a«a;    '  18  abV 

fx^-y*  ^  g  +  y  \  ^  /a;^  4-  //  ^  a;4-?/  \ 
\a;*  — y"  '  x^  —  xy)  '\x  —  y    '  xy  —  j/'J 

/a^^b^         \/a^-P\      /I       1\ 
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g'  ~  7  a;  -f  12        x'  -f-  a;  ~  2        2a;' 4-5^-3 


16. 


22. 


23. 


24. 


25. 


26. 


(-'  ^  ^0  (-^ 


+  ft^ 


"  -f 


6 gg  -  g  ~  2        8a'-10a4-3      12 a' +  17  a  4- 6 
8a«-2a-3^    12a"-|-a-6    ^      6a«-ha-2 

V            2aj  -|-  y 
17.    2 ZJl.  19. 

X  X  '\-  y 

X  -{-  y  X  a  -\-b      a  —  b 

1  4-  a;  1  +  g'  64  a»  -  96  a'a;  4-  36  aa;' 

^     14-a:''  l4-a:«  ^^  36a«- 729x2 

l+a-'  l+a;*'  48a''-27a;' 

l  +  x»  1+a;*  8a«-72oa;  +  162a;* 

T»  —  a;V  +  xh/  —  a;  V  +  a://  —  //*  _^  x»  —  2  ary  +  y' 
•   a;»  +  a:^  +  «y  +  *y  +  *y*  +  y*  *  a:*  +  2a:y  +  y*" 


1  —X  \1  —  x/ 

f£^y+f?Lt£y_2 

\x  4-  a/         \^  ~  ^/ 
\x4-a/        \x  — «/ 

^  —  y    y  —  ^    «  — ^         (^  — y)(i/ —  «)(«  — a^) 

x4-l        X— 1  1  — 3x     ,  ^  ,  1 

2x-l"2x4-l""a:(l-2x)     x(4x2-l)'^x(16x*-l)" 


1  1      .        y  2; 

4-        "^ 


a  —  y      a  —  X      («  —  y)'      («  —  x)' 

1  1 

(a  —  y)(a  —  xy      (a  —  x)  (o  —  2/)'' 


CHAPTER  VI 
SIMPLE  EQUATIONS 

117.  Two  different  expressions  that  involve  the  same  sym- 
bols will  generally  have  different  values  for  different  assumed 
values  of  the  several  symbols ;  for  certain  values  of  the  symbols 
involved  the  two  expressions  may  have  the  same  value. 

118.  An  equation  is  a  statement  that  two  expressions  have 
the  same  value;  that  is,  a  statement  that  two  expressions 
represent  the  same  number. 

Every  equation  consists  of  two  expressions  connected  by 
the  sign  of  equality ;  the  two  expressions  are  called  the  sides 
or  members  of  the  equation. 

An  equation  will,  in  general,  not  hold  true  for  all  values  of 
the  symbols  involved ;  it  will  hold  true  for  only  those  values 
that  give  to  the  two  members  the  same  value. 

Tliiis,  the  equation 

4xa-3x  +  5  =  3x2  +  4x-6 

holds  tme  when  for  x  we  put  2,  since  each  member  then  has  the  value 
15 ;  also  when  for  x  we  put  5,  since  each  member  then  has  the  value  90. 
If  we  give  to  x  any  other  value,  the  two  members  will  be  found  to  have 
different  values,  and  the  equation  will  not  hold  true. 

119.  An  equation  of  condition  is  an  equation  that  holds  true 
for  only  certain  particular  valtces  of  the  symbols  involved. 

An  identical  equation,  or  an  identity,  is  an  equation  that 
holds  true  for  all  values  of  the  symbols  involved. 

The  two  members  of  an  identical  equation  are  identical 
ezpressions. 

In  identical  equations  it  is  customary  to  use  the  sign  =, 
called  the  sign  of  identity,  instead  of  the  sign  of  equality. 
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ThiLs,  the  two  expressionH  (x  +  y)^  and  x^  +  2  xy  +  2/^  have  the  same 
valae  for  all  values  of  x  and  y^  and  we  accordingly  write  the  identity, 

(x  +  y)2  =  xa  +  2xy  +  y2. 
Tliis  is  read       (x  +  y)^  is  identically  equal  to  x^  +  2  xy  +  y« ; 
or  (X  +  y)^  is  identical  with  x^  +  2  xy  +  y*. 

Wherever  the  term  equation  is  used,  it  is  to  be  understood 
that  an  equation  of  condition  is  meant,  unless  the  contrary  is 
expressly  stated. 

120.  In  any  particular  problem  we  have  two  kinds  of  num- 
bers to  consider : 

1.  Numbers  that  are  either  given,  or  supposed  to  be  give^, 
in  the  problem  under  consideration.  Such  numbers  are  called 
known  numbers;  if  given,  they  are  generally  represented  by 
figures ;  if  only  supposed  to  be  given,  by  the  first  letters  of 
the  alphabet. 

2.  Kumbers  that  are  not  given  in  the  problem  under 
consideration,  but  are  to  be  found  from  certain  given  rela- 
tions to  the  given  numbers.  Such  numbers  are  called  unknown 
numbers,  and  are  generally  represented  by  the  last  letters  of 
the  alphabet. 

The  relations  Ixitween  the  known  and  unknown  niunbers 
are  generally  expressed  by  means  of  equations. 

To  be  able  to  find  all  the  unknown  numbers,  we  must  have 
as  many  independent  equations  as  there  are  unknown  numbers. 

Two  or  more  equations  form  a  system  of  simultaneous  equa- 
tions, if  the  unknowns  have  the  same  values  in  all  of  them. 

121.  To  solve  an  equation,  or  a  system  of  simultaneous 
equations,  is  to  find  the  unknown  numbers  involved. 

122.  The  degree  of  an  equation  is  the  sum  of  the  exponents 
of  the  several  unknown  numbers  in  that  term  in  which  the 
sum  of  the  exponents  is  greatest. 

If  the  equation  involves  but  one  unknown  number,  the 
degree  is  tlie  same  as  the  exponent  of  the  highest  power  of 
the  unknown  number  involved  in  the  equation. 
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Equations  of  the  first,  second,  third,  and  fourth  degrees  are 
called  respectively  simple  equationsj  quadratic  equations,  cubic 
equations^  and  biquadratic  equations, 

123.  Literal  equations  are  equations  in  which  some  or  all  of 
the  given  numbers  are  represented  by  letters. 

124.  An  equation  that  involves  but  one  unknown  number, 
represented  for  example  by  x,  will  hold  true  for  those  values 
of  X  which  give  to  the  two  members  the  same  value  (§  118), 
and  for  no  other  values  of  x.  The  values  of  x  for  which  the 
equation  holds  true  are  called  the  roots  of  the  equation. 

Thus,  the  roots  of  the  equation  4x^  —  3x  +  6  =  3x2-f-4x  —  6  are  2 
and  5. 

To  solye  an  equation  that  involves  one  unknown  number  is, 
therefore,  to  find  the  roots  of  the  equation. 

125.  The  various  methods  of  solving  equations  are  kused 
mainly  upon  the  following  general  principle  : 

If  similar  operations  are  performed  upon  equal  numhersj  the 
results  are  equal  numbers. 

Thus,  the  two  members  of  a  given  equation  are  equal  numbers.  If 
the  two  members  are  increased  by,  diminished  by,  multiplied  by,  or 
divided  by  equal  numbers,  the  results  are  equal  numbers.  Similarly,  if 
the  two  members  are  raised  to  like  powers,  or  if  like  roots  of  the  two 
members  are  taken,  the  results  are  equal  numbers. 

126.  Any  term  may  be  transposed  from  one  side  of  an  equa- 
tion to  the  other,  provided  its  sign  is  chunyed. 

Suppose     ar  -f-  a  =  ^.  Suppose     x  —  a  =  b. 

Now,  a  =  a.  Now,  a  =  a. 

Subtract,  x  =  b  —  a.  Add,  x  =  a  -\-  b. 

To  transpose  a  negative  number  we  a<ld  that  number  to  both 
sides  of  the  equation ;  to  transpose  a  positive  number  we  sub- 
tract that  number  from  both  sides. 

127.  The  signs  of  all  the  terms  on  each  side  of  an  equation 
may  be  changed ;  for  this  is  in  effecit  transposing  every  terir 
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128.  To  solve  a  simiile  equation  with  one  unknown  number, 

Transpose  all  the  terms  involving  the  unknoum  number  to 
the  left  side,  and  all  the  other  terms  to  the  right  side :  combine 
the  like  terms,  and  divide  both  sides  by  the  coefficient  of  the 
unknown  number. 

To  verify  the  result,  substitute  the  value  of  the  unknown 
number  in  the  original  equation. 

Solve  (x  -  2)  (x  -h  4)  =  (cc  -f- 1)  (x  -f  2). 

Expand,  a;2_|.2z-8  =  x«  +  3x4-2, 

or  2a;~8  =  8x  +  2. 

Transpose,  2x  —  32  =  2  +  B. 

Combine,  —  x  =  10. 

.-.  X  =  -  10. 

129.  To  clear  an  equation  of  fractions, 

Multiply  each  term  by  the  L,C.M,  of  the  denominators. 

If  a  fraction  is  preceded  by  a  minus  sign,  the  sign  of  every 
term  of  the  numerator  must  be  changed  when  the  denominator 
is  removed. 

(1)  Solve  |-^  =  x-9. 

Multiply  by  S3,  the  L.C.M.  of  the  denominators. 
Then,  llx  -  3x  +  3  =  33x  -  297. 

Transpose  and  combine,      —  25  x  =  —  300. 

.-.  X  =  12. 

Since  the  minus  sign  precedes  the  second  fraction,  in  removing  the 
denominator,  tlie  +  (understood)  before  x,  tlie  first  term  of  the  numerator, 
is  changed  to  — ;  and  the  —  before  1,  the  second  term  of  the  numerator, 
is  changed  to  +. 

If  the  denominators  contain  both  simple  and  compound 
expressions,  it  is  generally  best  to  remove  the  simple  expres- 
sions first,  and  then  each  compound  expression  in  turn. 
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/Qx  Q  1       Hx±5_^7x-S      4a- 4- G 
(2)Solve^^  +  ^-^-^  =  — .-. 

Multiply  by  14,    8x  +  6  +  ^^-^         =8z  +  12. 

3^  +  1 

Transpose  and  combine,      —      -  -  =  7. 

Multiply  by  3x  +  1,  49x  -  21  =  21  x  +  7. 

Transpose  and  combine,  28  2  =  28. 

.-.  X  =  1. 


Exercise  11 

Solve : 

1.  8(10-af)=5(a--f  3). 

2.  2a--3(2a:-3)=l-4(a--2). 

3.  (j;  -  5)  (a;  -f-  6)  =  (x  -  1)  (x-  2). 

4.  (2ar-h3)(3a:-2)  =  aj2-f-x(5x4-3). 
6.  (x-3)(x  +  5)  =  (x-{-l){2x-t])-x^ 

6.  (a:  -h  4)  (a:  -  2)  =  (a;  -f-  3)  (3  ar  -f  4)  -  (2  x  -h  1)  (a;  -  6). 

7.  (aj  -  3)  (2 a-  -f  o)=  a-(a;  +  4)  +  (a-  +  1)  (a-  +  3). 

8.  (ar  +  2)^  +  3a;=(ar-2)2-f  5(lG-a-). 

9.  (aj-3)«-h(a;-4)«  =  (a;-2)«  +  (x-f  3)2. 

5a*  —  0      3j;      a*  —  9 


10.    — -  -  -  =  -  •  14. 


3  a- 
5 

X 

G 

2G 
Jo 

X  - 

3x 

-2 
-5' 

G 
19 

3x 

-5 

2 

2x 

+  10 

3 

3(5 

X  — 

3)      6 

2r4 

ar4- 

3)      5 

5  4  10 


^      -         .  12-3ar       3a--ll       , 

11.  -^- — ^  =  TT.-  15. =  1. 

4  tj 

___        _  43-  + 17      3  a*- 10^ 

12. -r:T  =  :T-  16.       -y^    + 1     =  ^• 

a?  +  .^  a-  —  4 

.,,^.       ^,       V,  a--3        2x-l       ^ 

13.  ttV^ -^  =  ^-  17.    i^— — 7  +  :i .,  =  1. 

2aj  +  l       4a:  —  o.   . 
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4^,4.3      Sx-A       7 


18. 


3ic-|-4       4x-3       12 


6x-\-7  3  n      .   1 

20.^4-^  =  5. 
a  4- 1  tt 

ax  —  h      bx  -^  e 

21. -!--  =  abc. 

c  a 

X  -^  a      .      X  -\-b         6 

22.     -r-; 7-  -f 


3(a;-|-ft)      2(aj-ha)       6 

ap-2a      13a' -2a;' 
x-|-3a         x'-9a'    " '^* 

24.    -H         h  —  — r         ;:       J. 

X      a      x(x  -{-  a)      a  (a;  —  tt)       tr  —  x^ 

130.  Problems.  In  the  statement  of  problems  it  is  to  be 
remembered  that  the  unit  of  the  quantity  sought  is  always 
given,  and  it  is  only  the  number  of  such  units  that  is  to  be 
found.  We  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  quantities  them- 
selves ;  it  is  only  nuynbers  with  which  we  have  to  deal. 

Thus,  X  must  never  be  put  for  a  distance,  time,  weight,  etc.,  but  for  a 
number  of  miles,  days,  pounds,  etc. 

(1)  A  and  6  had  equal  sums  of  money ;  B  gave  A  $5,  and 
then  3  times  A's  money  was  equal  to  11  times  B's  money. 
What  had  each  at  first  ? 

Let  X  =  the  number  of  dollars  each  had. 

Then  z  +  6  =  the  number  of  dollars  A  had  after  receiving  96, 

and  X  —  5  =  the  number  of  dollars  B  had  after  giving  A  $5. 

.'.  8(x-|-6)  =  ll(ar-6), 
3x  +  15  =  llx-66, 
-8x  =  -70, 
z  =  8J. 

Therefore,  each  had  at  first  $8.75. 
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(2)  A  can  do  a  piece  of  work  in  5  days,  and  B  can  do  it 
in  4  days.  How  long  will  it  take  A  and  B  to  do  the  work 
together  ? 

Let  X  =  the  number  of  days  it  will  take  A  and  B  together. 

Then  -  =  the  part  they  can  do  together  in  one  day. 

Now,  I  =  the  part  A  can  do  in  one  day, 

and  \  =  the  part  B  can  do  in  one  day. 

-.  ^  +  I  =  the  part  A  and  B  can  do  together  in  one  day. 

Ox  =  20, 
x  =  2i. 

Therefore,  they  can  do  the  work  together  in  2}  days. 


Ezercisa  12 

1.  The  difference  between  two  numbers  is  3;  and  three 
times  the  greater  number  exceeds  twice  the  less  by  18.  Find 
the  numbers. 

2.  If  a  certain  number  is  increased  by  16,  the  result  is 
seven-thirds  of  the  number.     Find  the  given  number. 

3.  A  boy  was  asked  how  many  marbles  he  had.  He 
replied,  "  If  you  take  away  8  from  twice  the  number  I  have, 
and  divide  the  remainder  by  3,  the  result  is  just  one-half  the 
number."     How  many  marbles  had  he  ? 

4.  The  sum  of  the  denominator  and  twice  the  numerator  of 
a  certain  fraction  is  26.  If  3  is  added  to  both  numerator  and 
denominator,  the  resulting  fraction  is  f .     Find  the  fraction. 

6.  A  courier  sent  away  with  a  despatch  travels  uniformly 
at  the  rate  of  12  miles  per  hour ;  2  hours  after  his  departure 
a  second  courier  starts  to  overtake  the  first,  traveling 
uniformly  at  the  rate  of  13^  miles  per  hour.  In  how  many 
hours  will  the  second  courier  overtake  the  first? 
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6.  Solve  Example  5  when  the  respective  rates  of  the  first 
and  second  couriers  are  a  and  h  miles  per  hour,  and  the  inter- 
val between  their  departures  is  c  hours. 

7.  A  certain  railroad  train  travels  at  a  uniform  rate.  If 
the  rate  were  6  miles  per  hour  faster,  the  distance  traveled  in 
8  hours  would  exceed  by  50  miles  the  distance  traveled  in 
11  hours  at  a  rate  7  miles  per  hour  less  than  the  actual  rate. 
Find  the  actual  rate  of  the  train. 

8.  A  can  do  a  piece  of  work  in  10  days ;  A  and  B  together 
can  do  it  in  7  days.    In  how  many  days  can  B  do  it  alone  ? 

9.  A  can  do  a  piece  of  work  in  a  days ;  A  and  B  together 
can  do  it  in  h  days.    In  how  many  days  can  B  do  it  alone  ? 

10.  If  A  can  do  a  piece  of  work  in  277t  days,  B  and  A 

It 
together  in  n  days,  and  A  and  C  in  »i  -f  -  days,  how  long  will 

it  take  them  to  do  the  work  together  ? 

11.  A  boatman  moves  5  miles  in  f  of  an  hour,  rowing  with 
the  tide ;  to  return  it  takes  him  1^  hours,  rowing  against  a  tide 
one-half  as  strong.    What  is  the  velocity  of  the  sti'onger  tide  ? 

12.  A  boatman,  rowing  with  the  tide,  moves  a  miles  in 
h  hours.  Ketuming,  it  takes  him  c  hours  to  accomplish  the 
same  distance,  rowing  against  a  tide  m  times  as  strong  as  the 
first.     What  is  the  velocity  of  the  stronger  tide  ? 

13.  If  A,  who  is  traveling,  makes  ^  of  a  mile  more  per 
hour,  he  will  be  on  the  road  only  |  of  the  time  ;  but  if  he 
makes  ^  of  a  mile  less  per  hour,  he  will  be  on  the  road  2\ 
hours  more.     Find  the  distance  and  the  rate. 

14.  The  circimifereuce  of  a  fore  wheel  of  a  carriage  is 
a  feet ;  that  of  a  hind  wheel,  h  feet.  What  distance  will 
the  carriage  have  passed  over  when  a  fore  wheel  has  made 
w  more  revolutions  than  a  hind  wheel  ? 

15.  A  is  72  years  old,  and  B  is  two-thirds  as  old  as  A. 
How  many  years  ago  was  A  five  times  as  old  as  B  ? 
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16.  If  three  pipes  can  fill  a  cistern  in  a,  b,  and  c  minutes 
respectively,  in  how  many  minutes  will  the  cistern  be  filled 
by  the  three  pipes  together  ? 

17.  Find  the  time  between  2  and  3  o'clock  when  the  hands 
of  a  clock  are  together. 

18.  Find  the  time  between  3  and  4  o'clock  when  the  hands 
of  a  clock  make  a  right  angle. 

19.  A  merchant  maintained  himself  for  three  years  at  an 
exj>ense  of  $1500  a  year,  and  each  year  increased  that  part 
of  his  stock  that  was  not  so  expended  by  one-tliird  of  it.  At 
the  end  of  the  third  year  his  original  stock  was  doubled. 
What  was  his  original  stock  ? 

20.  When  a  body  of  troops  was  formed  into  a  solid  square 
there  were  60  men  over ;  but  when  formed  in  a  column  with 
5  men  more  in  front  than  before  and  3  men  less  in  depth, 
1  man  more  was  needed  to  complete  the  column.  Find  the 
number  of  troops. 

21.  A  man  engaged  to  work  a  days  on  these  conditions : 
for  each  day  he  worked  he  was  to  receive  b  cents,  and  for 
each  day  he  was  idle  he  was  to  forfeit  c  cents.  At  tlie  end 
of  a  days  he  received  d  cents.     How  many  days  was  he  idle  ? 

22.  A  banker  has  two  kinds  of  coins.  It  takes  a  pieces  of  the 
first  kind  to  make  a  dollar,  and  b  pieces  of  the  second  to  make 
a  dollar.  A  person  wishes  to  obtain  c  pieces  for  a  dollar. 
How  many  pieces  of  each  kind  must  the  banker  give  him  ? 

23.  A  wine  merchant  has  two  kinds  of  wine  which  cost  him, 
one  a  dollars,  and  the  other  b  dollars,  per  gallon.  He  wishes 
to  make  a  mixture  of  I  gallons,  which  shall  cost  him  on  the 
average  m  dollars  a  gallon.  How  many  gallons  must  he  take 
of  each? 

Discuss  the  question  (i)  when  a  =  b\  (ii)  when  a  ot  b  =  m  ; 
(iii)  when  a  =  i  =  m ;  (iv)  when  a  >b  and  <  m  ;  (v)  when 
a  >  b  and  b  >  m. 


CHAPTER   VII 

smuLTAirsous  equations  of  the  first  degree 

131.  Equations  that  express  different  relations  between  the 
unknown  numbers  are  called  independent  equations. 

Thus,  a;  +  y  =  10  and  x  —  y  =  2  are  independent  equations ;  they 
express  differerd  relations  between  x  and  y.  But  x  +  y  =  10  and 
8x  +  3y  =  30  are  not  independent  equations;  both  express  the  9avie 
relation  between  the  unknown  numbers. 

132.  An  equation  is  said  to  be  satisfied  by  a  number,  if  we 
can  substitute  that  number  for  one  of  the  unknowns  in  the 
equation  without  destroying  the  equality. 

133.  Simultaneous  equations  are  solved  by  combining  the 
equations  so  as  to  obtain  a  single  equation  with  one  unknown 
number ;  this  process  is  called  elimination. 

There  are  three  methods  of  elimination  in  general  use : 

I.    By  Addition  or  Subtraction. 
II.    By  Substitution. 
III.    By  Comparison. 


We  shall  give  one 

example  of  each  method. 

(1)  Solve 

3x-f  2y  =  32/' 

[1] 
[2] 

Multiply  [1]  by  2, 
Multiply  [2]  by  3, 
Add  [3]  and  [4], 

4x-6y=      8 

9x  +  6y=    96 

13  X           =104 

[3] 
[4] 

.'.    X  —  O. 

Substitute  the  value  of  x  in  [2],  24  +  2  y  =  32. 

.-.  y  =  4. 

In  thiB  solution  y  is  eliminated  by  addition, 

80 
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(2)  Solve  l^-^V'^lV  W] 

Transpose  3 y  in  [1],  2z  =  8  — 3y. 

8  —  3  V 
Divide  by  coefficient  of  «,  « = -^  [3] 

Sabfititute  the  value  of  x  in  [2], 

24-9y  +  14y=14. 
6y  =  -lO. 
.-.  y  =  -  2. 
Sabstitate  the  value  of  y  in  [3],  .*.  2  =  7. 
In  this  solution  y  is  eliminated  by  nvUbtiiiMiifm, 


(3)   Solve 


2x-9y  =  in  [1] 

3«-4y=    7J'  [2] 


Transpoee9y  in  [1],  2x=ll+9y.  [3] 

Transpose  4  y  in  [2],  3x  =  7  -f  4 y.  [4] 

Divide  [3]  by  2,  x  =  ILJlf^ .  [5] 

Divide  [4]  by  3,  x  =  ^"^"^^ .  [6] 

o 

Equate  the  values  of  x,  ^  =  —  ^  t"] 

Reduce  [7],  33  +  27 y  =  14  +  8y. 

19y  =  -19. 

.-.  y  =  —  1. 
Substitute  the  value  of  y  in  [5],  .-.  x  =  1. 

In  this  solution  x  is  eliminated  by  comparison. 

Each  equation  must  be  simplified,  if  necessary,  before  the 
elimination  is  performed. 
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(*-l)(y  +  2)  =  (a;-3)(y-l)  +  8 
(4)  Solve      2a- -1      3(y-2) 

o  4         ~ 


[1] 
[2] 


Simplify  [1],  a:y  +  2x-y-2  =  xy-x-3y  +  3  +  8. 

TraoBpoee  and  combine,  3  x  +  2  y  =  13.  [3] 

Simplify  [2],  8  x  -  4  -  15  y  +  30  =  20. 

Transpoee  and  combine,  8x  —  152/  =  —  6.  [4] 

Multiply  [3]  by  8,  24  x  +  16  y  =  104.  [5] 

Multiply  [4]  by  3,  24  x  -  45  y  =  -  18.  [6] 

Subtract  [6]  from  [5],  61  y  =  122. 

.-.  y  =  2. 
Substitute  the  value  of  y  in  [3],    3x  +  4  =  13. 

Fractional  simultaneous  equations,  with  denominators  which 
are  simple  expressions  containing  the  unknown  numbers,  may 
be  solved  as  follows  : 


5 

-h 

'  -A 

(5)  Solve 

3x 

7 
6x 

5lf 

lOy-H 

MulUply  [2]  by  4, 

14 
3x 

5y 

Add  [1]  and  [3], 

3x 

Divide  by  19, 

* 

'.  =  1. 
3x 

•••  -c  =  i- 

Substitute  the  value  of 

X  in 

[i; 

1 

5  +  ;^  =  7. 
5y 

Transpose, 

'    =2. 
5tf 

Divide  by  2, 

'    =1. 

6y 

[1] 

[2] 


m 


••■  v  =  l- 
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134.  Literal  Sinmltaneoas  Equations.  The  method  of  solv- 
ing literal  simultaneous  equations  is  as  follows : 

Solve  00.  +  %  =  m\  [1] 

cx-^dy^n  ]  [2] 

Multiply  [1]  by  c,  acx  +  hey  =  cm.  [3] 

Multiply  [2]  by  a,         acx  -f  ady  —  an. [4] 

Subtract  [4]  from  [3],  (6c  ~  ad)y  =  cm  —  an. 

Divide  by  coeflScient  of  y,  y  = • 

be  —  ad 

Multiply  [1]  by  d,         adz  +  bdy  =  dm.  [5] 

Multiply  [2]  by  6,  hex  -f  My  =  bn.  [6] 

Subtract  [6]  from  [5],  {ad  —  bc)x  =  dm  —  bn. 

Divide  by  coefficient  of  x,  a:  =  - 

ad  —  be 

135.  If  three  simultaneous  equations  are  given,  involving 
three  imknown  numbers,  one  of  the  unknown  numbers  must 
he  eliminated  between  two  pairs  of  the  equations;  then  a 
second  between  the  resulting  equations. 

2x-3tj^iz=    4]  [1] 

Solve  3x-f  5y-7«=12^-  [2] 

ox  —     t/  —  8z  =    5  J  [3] 

Eliminate  z  between  two  pairs  of  these  equations. 

Multiply  [1]  by  2,  4a5_6y  +  8z=    8. 

[3]  is  6x-    y  -Sz=    5. 

Add,  {)x-7y  =13.  [4] 

Multiply  [1]  by  7, 

Multiply  [2]  by  4, 

Add,  26  X-      y  =7(5.  r^)] 

Multiply  [5T  by  7,  182  x  -  7  y  =  532.  [6] 

[4]  is 

Subtract  [4]  from  [«],  173  x  =  619. 

.*.  X  ^  »». 
Substitute  the  value  of  x  in  [6],  78  -  ;/  =  76. 

.-.  y  =  2. 
Substitute  the  values  of  x  and  y  in  [1],  6  -  6  -f  4  z  =  4. 

.-.  z  =  1. 


0 

x-ly 

=  13. 

14x 

-21y +  28z 

=  28. 

12  X 

+  20y- 

-28z 

=  48. 

26  X 

-     y 

=  7(5. 

182  X 

-Ty 

=  532. 

9x 

-7y 

=    13. 
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Likewise,  if  four  or  more  equations  are  given,  involving 
four  or  more  unknown  numbers,  we  must  eliminate  one  of  the 
unknown  numbers  from  three  or  more  pairs  of  the  equations, 
using  every  equation  at  least  once;  then  a  second  unknown 
number  from  pairs  of  the  resulting  equations ;  and  so  on. 


Exercise  13 


Solve  the  following  sets  of  equations : 


1. 


2. 


6x  4-  5y  =  46 
10j:-f-3y  =  66 

2x  +  7i/  =  52 
3x-5y  =  ie 

4x-f    9tj  =  7d\ 
7x-17y  =  40j* 

2aj-7y=    8 
^'   4y-9a;  =  19 

a;  =  16  —  4y 
y  =  34~4xj 

5a:  =  2y  +  78l 
^-    3y  =  x-f  104  J 


7. 


5. 


8. 


2x 
3 

^2 

=  10 

//_ 

5x 

-7 

4 

19 

4  + 

y  = 

3x] 
4 

X  — 

8  = 

4y 
5 

i- 


«^  -f  oic  -f  y  =  0  1 


10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


3 
x-f/ 


-fa;  =  15 


+  y=    6 


> 


2x  , 


J 

=  2 
2y-5_ 


0^-1      y-2_,l 
8^5 


21 


=  3 


3.8      „1 

-  +  -  =  O  I 
x       y 


15_4^ 


1^ 


_£      _5_^861 
5  a;      6^      15 


5 


4a;      5y'"20j 

x-2      10-a;_y-10 

5  3       "■'     4 

14.  J. 

2y  +  4^4a;-hy  +  13 
3  8 

15     («  -f  <^)»  H-  (a  —  <^)y  =  2o/>  1 
(a  -f  ft)  y  —  (a  —  ^)  a;  =  2fic  j 
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17. 


18. 


19. 


20. 


21. 


16. 


X  — 


y 


-  u 
23- 

-X 

-  X 

=: 

20  + 

2x 

-591 
2 

?/- 

-3 

RO  — 

73 

-3y 

^• 


ar-lS 


2x-^tj  =  ^a-h 
3x  —  2j/  =  oa'^lf 


a      o  c 


1  +  2 


a 


X  —  y      b  —  c 

X  -^  e  _^a  -{-  b 

1/  -\-  b       a-^-c  ^ 


> 


X  —  a       a  —  b^ 


y 

X 


a 


(V 


a-ifb 


-b"^ 


> 


y       a'^'^b* 

8xH-4y-3«  =  6T 
^'  +  3y  —     z  =  T  ^ 
Ax  —  5y +  4«  =  8 


y     ^ 

b       c 


22. 


z       X 

y-f =  b 

c      a 


^• 


.v-f 


X      y  __ 
a       6 


3 


y 


3aj-i  +  «     = 


23.    2aj- 


4 

3 

y 


7*1 


=  5*^ 


2a!-li  +  4«  =  ll 

3y-  2y      1  ^ 
3.^-7   ~2  I 


24.    .^^^=1^. 


2y-a.i; 

y-2.1 
3y 


2  a; 


=  1 


^     y  '^ 

a  ,    b  c 

25.  --  H =  1 

X        ij  z 

2_a  _  ^       r 
a;        y       .- 

a'-hy  I 

26. =  ^^  ^ 

X  ^z  ^ 


y  +  ~ 


=  c 


27. 


(a  H-  b)x  +(b-\-c)y  -^(c 
la-{-c)x  +  (a-\-b)y-{-lb 
(^  +  c)a5  +  (a  +  c)y  H-  (a 


+  *)« 


ab  -{-  be  -{-  ca 

a&  -f  ac  -f-  ^c 
a'*  +  ^^2  ^  c^ 


y 
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136.  Problems.  It  is  often  necessary  in  the  solution  of 
problems  to  employ  two  or  more  letters  to  represent  the  num- 
bers to  l>e  found.  In  all  cases  the  conditions  must  be  sufficient 
to  give  just  as  many  equations  as  there  are  unknown  numbers. 

If  there  are  more  equations  than  unknown  numbers,  some 
are  superfluous  or  inconsistent ;  if  there  are  fewer  equations 
than  unknown  numbers,  the  problem  is  indeterminate. 

If  A  gives  B  $10,  B  will  have  three  times  as  much  money 
as  A.  If  B  gives  A  $10,  A  will  have  twice  as  much  money 
as  B.     How  much  has  each  ? 

Let  X  —  the  number  of  dollars  A  has, 

and  y  —  the  number  of  dollars  B  has. 

Then  ^  +  10  =  the  number  of  dollars  B  has  after  receiving  $10, 

z  —  10  =  the  number  of  dollars  A  has  after  giving  $10, 
X  +  10  =  the  number  of  dollars  A  has  after  receiving  $10, 
and  ^  —  10  =  the  number  of  dollars  B  has  after  giving  $10. 

y  +  10  =  3  (X  -  10), 
and  z.-f  10  =  2(y  -10). 

From  the  solution  of  these  equations,  z  =  22  and  y  =  26. 
Therefore,  A  has  $22  and  B  has  $26. 


Exercise  14 

1.  Three  times  the  greater  of  two  numbers  exceeds  twice 
the  less  by  27  ;  and  the  sum  of  twice  the  greater  and  five  times 
the  less  is  94.     Find  the  numbers. 

2.  A  fraction  is  such  that  if  8  is  added  to  each  of  its  terms, 
the  resulting  fraction  is  equal  to  J  ;  and  if  3  is  subtracted 
from  each  of  its  terms,  the  result  is  equal  to  \,  Find  the 
fraction. 

3.  Two  women  buy  velvet  and  silk.  One  buys  3^^  yards  of 
velvet  and  12J  yards  of  silk ;  the  other  buys  4^  yards  of  vel- 
vet and  5  yards  of  silk.  Each  woman  pays  $63.80.  Find  the 
price  per  yard  of  the  velvet  and  of  the  silk. 
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4.  Each  of  two  persons  owes  $1200.  The  first  said  to  the 
second,  "If  you  give  me  J  of  what  you  have,  I  shall  have 
enough  to  pay  my  debt."  The  second  replied,  "  If  you  give 
me  }  of  what  your  purse  contains,  I  can  pay  my  debt."  How 
much  does  each  have  ? 

5.  Two  passengers  have  together  400  pounds  of  baggage. 
One  pays  $1.20,  the  other  $1.80,  for  excess  above  the  weight 
allowed.  If  all  the  baggage  had  belonged  to  one  person  he 
would  have  paid  $4.50.    How  much  baggage  is  allowed  free  ? 

6.  A  number  is  formed  by  two  digits.  The  sum  of  the 
digits  is  6  times  their  difference.  The  number  itself  exceeds 
6  times  the  sum  of  its  digits  by  3.     Find  the  number. 

7.  A  number  is  formed  by  two  digits  of  which  the  sum 
is  8.  If  the  digits  are  interchanged,  4  times  the  new  number 
exceeds  the  original  number  by  2  more  than  5  times  the  sum 
of  the  digits.     Find  the  original  number. 

8.  Three  brothers,  A,  B,  C,  have  together  bought  a  house 
for  $32,000.  A  could  pay  the  whole  sum  if  B  would  give  him 
f  of  what  he  has ;  B  could  pay  it  if  C  would  give  him  |  of 
what  he  has  ;  and  C  could  pay  the  whole  sum  if  he  had  i  of 
what  A  has  together  with  ^^  of  what  B  has.  How  much 
does  each  have? 

9.  A  and  B  entered  into  partnership  with  a  joint  capital 
of  $3400.  A  put  in  his  money  for  12  months ;  B  put  in  his 
money  for  16  months.  In  closing  the  business,  B's  share  of 
the  profits  was  greater  than  A's  by  ^^  of  the  total  profit.  Find 
the  sum  put  in  by  each. 

10.  A  capitalist  makes  two  investments ;  the  first  at  3  per 
cent,  the  second  at  3^  per  cent.  His  total  income  from  the 
two  investments  is  $427.  If  $1400  was  taken  from  the  s.ec- 
ond  investment  and  added  to  the  first,  the  incomes  from  the 
two  investments  would  be  equal.  Find  the  amount  of  each 
investment. 
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11.  A  cask  contains  12  gallons  of  wine  and  18  gallons  of 
water  ;  a  second  cask  contains  9  gallons  of  wine  and  3  gallons 
of  water.  How  many  gallons  must  be  taken  from  each  cask, 
so  that,  when  mixed,  there  may  be  14  gallons  consisting  half 
of  water  and  half  of  wine  ? 

12.  A  and  B  ran  a  race  to  a  post  and  back.  A  returning 
meets  B  30  yards  from  the  post  and  beats  him  by  1  minute. 
If  on  arriving  at  the  starting  place  A  had  immediately 
returned  to  meet  B,  he  would  have  run  i  the  distance  to  the 
post  before  meeting  him.  Find  the  distance  run,  and  the  time 
A  and  B  each  makes. 

13.  A  and  B  together  can  do  a  piece  of  work  in  15  days. 
After  working  together  for  6  days,  A  leaves  off  and  B  finishes 
the  work  in  30  days  more.  In  how  many  days  can  each  do 
the  work  ? 

14.  A  and  B  together  can  do  a  piece  of  work  in  12  days. 
After  working  together  9  days,  however,  they  call  in  C  to  aid 
them,  and  the  three  finish  the  work  in  2  days.  C  finds  that 
he  can  do  as  much  work  in  5  days  as  A  does  in  6  days.  In 
how  many  days  can  each  do  the  work  ? 

15.  A  pedestrian  has  a  certain  distance  to  walk.  After 
having  passed  over  20  miles,  he  increases  his  speed  by  1  mile 
per  hour.  If  he  had  walked  the  entire  journey  with  this 
speed,  he  would  have  accomplished  his  walk  in  40  minutes 
less  time ;  but,  by  keeping  his  first  place,  he  would  have 
arrived  20  minutes  later  than  he  did.  What  distance  had  he 
to  walk  ? 

16.  A  person  invests  $10,000  in  three  per  cent  bonds, 
$16,500  in  three  and  one-half  per  cents,  and  has  an  income 
from  both  investments  of  $1056.25.  If  his  investments  had 
been  $2750  more  in  the  three  per  cents,  and  less  in  the  three 
and  one-half  per  cents,  his  income  would  have  been  62^  cents 
gi'eater.     Find  the  price  of  each  kind  of  bonds. 


CHAPTER  VIII 
mVOLUTION  AND  EVOLUTION 

137.  Involtttion  is  the  operation  of  raising  an  expression  to 
any  Tequired  power,     (See  §  15.) 

Every  case  of  involution  is  merely  an  example  of  multipli- 
cation, in  which  the  factors  are  equal. 

138.  Index  Law.     If  m  is  a  positive  integer,  by  definition 

a"  =  a  X  a  X  a  •  •  •  to  771  factors.  (§  16) 

Consequently,  if  m  and  n  are  both  positive  integers, 

(a")"  =  a*  X  «"  X  «"  •  •  •  to  m  factors 

=  (tt  X  tt  •  •  •  to  w  factors) (a  x  a  ••  -  to  n  factors) 
•  •  •  taken  m  times 

=  a  X  o  X  (t '"  to  vin  factors 
=  a"". 

The  above  is  the  index  law  for  involution. 
Similarly, 

(a")"  =  a""  =  (a")*". 
Also,    (a^)"  =  al)  X  ab  "-to  71  factors 

=  (a  X  a  •  •  •  to  n  factors) (0  x  h  -  ••  to  7i  factors) 
=  rt"&". 

139.  If  the  exponent  of  the  required  power  is  a  composite 

number,  the  exponent  may  be  resolved  into  prime  factors,  the 

power  denoted  by  one  of  these  factors  found,  and  the  result 

raised  to  a  power  denoted  by  another  factor ;  and  so  on. 

Thus,  the  fourth  power  may  be  obtained  by  taking  the  second  power 
of  the  second  power  ;  the  sixth  by  taking  the  second  power  of  the  third 
power ;  and  so  on. 

80 
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140.  From  the  Law  of  Signs  in  multiplication  it  is  evident 
that  all  ei'en  powers  of  a  scalar  number  are  jmaitive  ;  all  odtf 
powers  of  a  scalar  number  have  the  same  sign  as  the  number 
itself.  (§  55) 

The  even  powers  of  two  corapoimd  expi*essions  which  have 
the  same  terms  with  opposite  signs  are  identical. 

Thus,  {h  -  ff )»  =  {  -  (a  -  ft) ;  2  =  (a  -  6)2. 

141.  Binomials.     By  actual  multiplication  we  obtain 

(ff  +  i,)a  =  «2  +  2 oZ»    -f^'; 

(a  +  by  =  a^  +  3  a%  +  3  a6»  -f  ^'; 

(a  -f  ly  =  a*  -h  4a»^»  -f  6  aV/^  -f  4«^>»  +  h\ 

In  these  results  it  will  be  observed  that : 

1.  The  number  of  terms  is  greater  by  one  than  the  expo- 
nent of  the  power  to  which  the  binomial  is  raised. 

2.  In  the  first  term  tlie  exponent  of  a  is  the  same  as  the 
exponent  of  the  power  to  which  the  binomial  is  raised,  and 
it  decreases  by  one  in  each  succeeding  term. 

3.  b  appears  in  the  second  tenu  with  1  for  an  exponent, 
and  its  exponent  increases  by  1  in  each  succeeding  term. 

4.  Tlie  coefficient  of  tlie  first  term  is  1. 

5.  The  coefficient  of  the  second  term  is  the  same  as  the 
exponent  of  the  power  to  which  the  binomial  is  raised. 

G.  The  coefficient  of  each  succeeding  term  is  found  from 
the  next  preceding  term  by  multiplying  the  coefficient  of 
that  term  by  the  exponent  of  <i,  and  dividing  the  product  by 
a  number  greater  by  1  than  the  exponent  of  b. 

If  ^  is  negative,  the  terms  in  which  the  odd  powers  of  b 
occur  are  negative. 

Thus,  (a  -  h)*  =r  a*  -  4  a»6  +  0  a'^b^  -  4  ab^  -f  /i«. 

l\v  the  above  rules  any  power  of  a  binomial  of  the  form 
a  ±  b  may  be  written  at  once. 
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142.  The  same  method  may  be  employed  when  the  terms 
of  a  binomial  have  coefficients  or  exponents. 

(1)  (a-6)»  =  a»-3a«6  +  3a62-&». 

(2)  (6x«  -  2i^»  =  (6x2)«  -  3 (6x«)2(2y«)  +  8(6x«) (2y«)2  -  (2y»)» 

=  126a!»  -  160aV  +  60xV  -  8y». 

In  like  manner,  a  polynomial  of  three  or  more  terms  may  be 
raised  to  any  power  by  enclosing  its  terms  in  parentheses,  so 
as  to  give  the  expression  the  form  of  a  binomial. 

(3)  (x»--2x«  +  3x  +  4)« 

=  {(x»-2x«)  +  (8x+4)}« 

=  (x«  -  2x2)«  +  2(x»  -  2x«)(3x  +  4)  +  (3x  +  4)2 

=  x«  -  4  x*  +  4  X*  +  6  X*  -  4  x»  -  1 6  x« -f  0  X*  +  24  X  +  1 6 

=  x«  -4x»+  10x*-4x»-7xa  +  24x+  10. 


Ezerolae  15 

Perform  the  indicated  operations : 

1.  (2  ay.  4.    (^ib^cy,  7.    (-5r/V.V)». 

2.  (3aV)\  5.    (-a%^c)\  8.    (6«V;V)*. 


o.    "77:1 — ...  .  •  M» 


(9  «»i«)»  (G  «''6x''/ 

(3aV)«(4&^.r)«  (4xV)«   .   (xV)' 

(6*»x»)»(«%)»  (9«V'/  '    (2^'" 

12.  (*  +  3)».  15.    (l-4>)«.  18.    (j^-'^f)- 

13.  (1  -  2a;)*.  16.    Tl  -  ^  j  .  19.    (1  +  :\x)\ 

14.  (3  -  x«)».  17.    [\^-    ^y         20.    (^^  -  ^- j  • 
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2  a%^  -     2    j  * 


23.    (l-f  3  /:  -  xy. 


22.       a:- 


143.  Evolution  is  the  operation  of  resolving  a  number  into 
factors  all  equal  to  one  another.  If  a  number  is  resolved  into 
two  equal  factors,  either  factor  is  called  a  square  root  of  the 
number ;  if  into  three  equal  factors,  each  factor  is  called  a  cube 
root ;  if  into  four  equal  factors,  each  factor  is  called  a  fourth 
root ;  and  generally  if  a  number  is  resolved  into  n  equal 
factors,  n  being  any  positive  integer,  each  of  these  factors 
is  called  an  nth  root  of  the  number. 

Under  the  term  number  is  included  any  algebraic  expression 
(§  7),  whether  jnonojnial  or  j^ohjnomial^  integral  or  fra^tionaL 

The  symbol  which  denotes  that  a  square  root  is  to  be 
extracted  is  V  >  ^^^  ^^^  other  roots  the  same  symbol  is  used, 
but  with  a  figui'e  written  above  to  indicate  the  root;   thus, 

A  M 

V)   V>  ^tC->  signify  the  third  root,  fourth  root,  et<\ 

144.  If  /c,  7;?.,  and  n  are  positive  integers,  we  have 

(r/«)»  =  a-"".  (§  138) 

Therefore,  «*"  is  an  wth  root  of  a***. 
That  is,  a"  =  one  value  of  Va'"". 

Also,  §  138,  (fi*/;*")"  =  a*^A"". 

Consequently,  a^h'*  =  one  value  of  Va*"^"". 

Hence,  a  root  of  a  monon^ial  is  found  by  dividing  the  expo- 
nent of  each  factor  hy  tfie  index  of  the  root  and  taking  the 
product  of  the  resulting  factors^  first  expressing  the  numerical 
coefficient,  if  other  than  1,  as  a  product  of  its  prime  factors. 
The  root  thus  obtained  is  called  the  principal  root  of  the  mono- 
mial for  the  given  index. 

Thus,  3a«  is  the  principal  fourth  root  of  81  a^  (=  3*oi2). 
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By  the  Law  of  Signs  for  Multiplication,  §  ryo, 

(+«)x(+«)  =  +a^ 
and  (—  a)  X  (—  a)  =  -f  a\ 

Therefore,      V-f-  a'  may  be  either  -f-  a  or  —  a, 
but  V—  a'  can  be  neither  +  a  nor  —  a. 

Hence, 

I.  Every  positive  number  has  two  square  roots,  equal  in 
absolute  value  but  opposite  in  sign,  one  being  positive,  the 
other  negative.  This  is  indicated  by  writing  the  double  sign 
±  before  the  root. 

Hence,  also,  any  even-indexed  root  of  a  positive  number  will 
have  the  double  sign  ±. 

II.    No  scalar  number  can  be  the  square  root  of  a  negative 
number. 

III.    An  odd-indexed  root  of  a  scalar  number  has  the  same 
sign  as  the  number  itself. 

145.  The  indicated  even  root  of  a  negative  number  is  called 
an  imaginaiy  or  orthotomic  number. 

146.  Square  Roots  of  Compound  Expressions.    Since  the  square 
of  a  -h  6  is  a^  -f  2  oi  +  ^',  the  square  root  of  a^  -\-  2ab  -\-  b^ 

is  a  -h  ^• 

It  is  required  to  devise  a  method  for  extracting  the  square 

root  a  -^  b  when  « *  -f-  2  ab  -f  b^  is  given. 

The  first  term  a  of  the  root  is  obviously  the  square  root  of  the  first 

term  a^  of  the  expression. 

a^  -^2db  -\-  l^{a  -\-b        Ifo^is  subtracted  from  the  given  expres- 

a*  sion,  the  remainder  is  2  a6  +  62.     There- 

2a  +  6       2ab  -\-b^  fore,   the   second  term  b  of  the  root  is 

2ab  -{-b^  obtained  by  dividing  the  finst  terra  of  this 

remainder  by  2o,  that  is,  by  double  the 
part  of  the  root  already  found.  Also,  since  2  ab  -{•  b^  =  {2  a  -\-  b)b^  the 
divisor  is  completed  by  adding  to  the  trial-divisor  the  new  term  of  the  root. 

The  same  method  applies  to  longer  expressions,  if  care  is 
taken  to  obtain  the  trial-divisor  at  each  stage  of  the  process 
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by  doubling  the  part  of  the  root  already  found,  and  to  obtain 
the  complete  diuisor  by  annexing  the  new  term  of  the  root  to  the 
trialrdivisor. 

Find  the  square  root  of 

1  -f  lOa;^  +  25x*  -h  16a?«  -  24a;'^  -  20x^  -  4a:. 

Arrange  according  to  ascending  or  descending  powers  of  x.     Thus, 

16a5»  -  24x6 +  26x*- 20x8+  lOx^  -  4x  +  1(4x8  -  Sx^  +  2x  -  1 
16x8 


8x8-3x2 


-24x6  +  26x* 
-24x6+    9x* 


8x8-6x2  +  2x 


16x*- 20x8+10x3 
16x*-12x8+    4x2 


8x8-6x2  +  4x-  1 


-  8x8+    6x2  -4x+  1 

-  8x»+   6x2 -4x+  1 


It  will  be  noticed  that  each  successive  trial-divisor  may  be  obtained 
by  taking  the  preceding  complete  divisor  with  its  last  term  doubled. 

147.  Square  Roots  of  Arithmetical  Numbers.  In  extracting 
the  square  root  of  a  number  expressed  by  figures,  the  first  step 
is  to  separate  the  figures  into  groups. 

Since  1  =  12,  100  =  102,  io,000  =  1002,  and  so  on,  it  is  evident  that  the 
square  root  of  any  integral  square  number  between  1  and  100  lies  between 
1  and  10 ;  the  square  root  of  any  integral  square  number  between  100  and 
10,000  lies  between  10  and  100  ;  and  so  on.  In  other  words,  the  square 
root  of  any  intogral  sr^uare  number  expressed  by  one  or  two  figures  is  a 
number  of  one  figure ;  the  square  root  of  any  integral  square  number 
expressed  by  three  or  four  figures  is  a  number  of  two  figures ;  and  so  on. 

If,  therefore,  an  integral  square  number  is  divided  into  groups  of  two 
figures  each,  from  the  right  to  the  left,  the  number  of  figures  in  the  root 
is  equal  to  the  number  of  groups  of  figures.  The  last  group  to  the  left 
may  consist  of  only  one  figure. 

Find  the  square  root  of  3249. 

32  49  ( 57      In  this  case,  a  in  the  typical  fonn  a2  +  2  a6  +  62  represents 
26  5  tens,  that  is,  50,  and  6  represents  7.     The  25  subtracted  is 

107)7  40        really  2500,  that  is,  a2,  and  the  complete  divisor  2o  +  6  is 
7  49        2x50  +  7  =  107. 
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The  same  method  applies  to  numbers  of  more  than  two 
groups  by  considering  that  a  in  the  typical  form  represents 
at  each  step  the  part  of  the  root  already  found,  and  that  a  rep- 
resents tens  with  reference  to  the  next  figure  of  the  root. 

148.  If  the  squai^e  root  of  a  number  has  decimal  places,  the 
number  itself  has  twice  as  many. 

Thus,  if  0.21  is  the  square  root  of  some  number,  this  number  is 

(0.21)«  =  0.21  X  0.21  =  0.0441. 

Hence,  if  the  given  square  number  contains  a  decimal,  we  divide  it 
into  gronps  of  two  figures  each,  by  beginning  at  the  decimal  point  and 
proceeding  toward  the  left  for  the  integral  number  and  toward  the  riglit 
for  the  decimal.  We  must  be  careful  to  have  the  last  group  on  the  right 
of  the  decimal  point  contain  two  figures,  annexing  a  cipher  when  neces- 
sary. 

Find  the  square  root  of  41.2164,  and  of  965.9664. 

41.21  64  (6.42  9  05.96  64  (31.08 

36  9 

124y621  61)65 

496  61 

1282)25  64  6208)496  64 
25  64  l??l?* 

149.  If  a  number  contains  an  odd  number  of  decimal  places, 
or  gives  a  remainder  when  as  many  figures  in  the  root  have 
been  obtained  as  the  given  number  has  groups,  then  its  exact 
square  root  cannot  be  foimd.  We  may,  however,  approximate 
to  the  root  as  near  as  we  please  by  annexing  ciphers  and  con- 
tinuing the  operation. 

Find  the  square  root  of  3,  and  of  357.857. 

3(1.782. . .  3  57.35  70(18.903.  ■ . 

J 1 

27)2  00  28)2  57 
1  89  2  24 


843)1100  369)  33  35 

10  29  33  21 

3462)71  00  37803)14  70  00 

69  24  11  34  09 
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Exercise  16 

Simplify  : 

1.    VUM*,  3.    -v^81  a'b'\  5.    ^i^l024 a^%\ 

o     4^27  a%^                    ■^/625^                      ^216  aV 
A.   .  4.   ••  6.  • 

V81a*  '     v1j4^  '    V'32^^ 

Extract  the  square  root  of : 

7.  l-\-Ax-\-10x^-\-12x^-\-9x\ 

8.  9~24x-68ar^  +  112a-«  +  196a-*. 

9.  4  -  12a;  -h  fiar^  ^  26a:»  -  29a-^  -  lOx'^  -h  25a:«. 

10.  36  a-2  -  120  a»x  -  12  a*x  +  100  a*  -f  20  a«  +  ««. 

11.  4  +  9//- 20x  +  25a-2-h30xy- 12y. 

12.  4a-*-h9/- 12a'y -hl6a-*4- 16-24y». 
ic*      ?/      a*^      a-*//*        1        1/* 

13       —  -I-  —  -I — ^  J i^. 

4^9^4         3^  16       6 

Extracit  to  fom*  places  of  decimals  the  square  root  of : 

14.    326.  15.    1020.  16.    3.666.  17.    1.31213. 

150.  Cube  Roots  of  Compoand  Ezjiressions.    Since  the  cube  of 
a  +  6  is  a*  4-  3  a'^  +  3  ab^  -\-  b^,  the  cube  root  of 

r/«  +  3  a^Z^  -f  3  ab*  -\- b^  is  a -\- b. 

It  is  required  to  devise  a  method  for  extracting  the  cube 
root  a  -\-  b  when  a'  -|-  3  a'^b  -\-  3  ab^  4-  b^  is  given. 

Find  the  cube  root  of  a'  -h  3  a^  -\-  3  nh^  +  b\ 


3  a^                    a» 

+  3  a6  +  62 

3  a26  -1-  3  a62  +  6* 

3a2  +  3a6-f  62 

3a26  +  3a62  4-6» 

The  first  term  of  the  root  is  a  the  cube  root  of  a*. 
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If  0^  is  subtracted,  the  remainder  is  3  a%  +  3  06^  +  '^ ;  therefore,  the 
second  term  b  of  the  root  is  obtained  by  dividing  the  first  term  of  this 
remainder  by  three  times  the  square  of  a. 

Also,  since  3  a^d  -f  3  aft^  -j.  6«  =  (3  a«  +  3  06  +  6^5,  the  complete  divisor 
is  obtained  by  adding  3  06  +  6^  to  the  truU-divisor  3  a^. 

The  same  method  may  be  applied  to  longer  expressions  by 
considering  a  in  the  typical  form  3  a*  -h  3  a^  4-  ^*  to  represent 
at  each  stage  of  the  process  the  part  of  the  root  already  found. 

Find  the  cube  root  of  «•  —  3  x*  -h  5  x*  —  3  a;  —  1. 

1X2  -X-  1 


a*  -3a^  +  5x«-3x-  1 
3x*  x» 


(3x«  -  X)  (-  X)  =         -3x»-f    x^ 


3x«-3x«+    xs 


-3x»  +  6x« 

-3x«       4-3x*~    x» 


3(x«  -  x)2  =  3x*  -  6x"  +  3x2 
{Z^ -  3x  -  1)  (-  1)  = -3x«-f  3x4-1 


3x*-6x»  +3x41 


-3x*46x«-3x-l 


-3x*  +  0x8-3j-1 


The    first  trial-divisor  is  3x*,   and   the  first   complete    divisor    is 
3x*  -  3a^  +  x2.    The  second  trial-divisor  is  3(x«-x)a,  or  3x*-6x«+3x2. 
The  second  term  of  the  root  is  found  by  dividing  —  3x'^,  the  first  term 
of  the  remainder,  by  3x*,  the  first  term  of  the  first  trial-divisor.    The 
second  complete  divisor  is3x*  —  6x'43x  +  l. 

15L  Cube  Roots  of  Arithmetical  Numbers.  In  extracting  the 
cube  root  of  a  number  expressed  by  figures,  the  first  step  is  to 
separate  the  figures  into  groups. 

Since  1  =  l«,  1000  =  10«,  1,000,000  =  100",  and  so  on,  it  follows  that 
the  cube  root  of  any  integral  cube  number  between  1  and  1000,  that  is, 
of  any  integral  cube  number  that  has  one^  two,  or  three  figures,  is  a  num- 
ber of  one  figure ;  and  that  the  cube  root  of  any  integral  cube  number 
between  1000  and  1,000,000,  that  is,  of  any  integral  cube  number  that 
has  four,  five,  or  six  figures,  is  a  number  of  two  figures ;  and  so  on. 

If,  therefore,  an  integral  cube  number  is  divided  into  groups  of  three 
figures  each,  from  right  to  left,  the  number  of  figures  in  the  root  is  equal 
to  the  number  of  groups.  The  last  group  to  the  left  may  consist  of  one, 
two,  or  three  figures. 
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If  the  cube  root  of  a  number  has  dei^imal  places,  the  number 
itself  contains  three  times  as  many. 

Hence,  if  a  given  number  contains  a  decimal,  we  divide  the  figures 
into  groups  of  three  figures  each,  beginning  at  the  decimal  point  and  pro- 
ceeding toward  the  left  for  the  integral  number,  and  toward  the  right  for 
the  decimal.  We  must  annex  ciphers  if  necessary,  so  that  the  last  group 
on  the  right  shall  contain  three  figures. 

If  the  given  number  is  not  a  perfect  cube,  zeros  may  be 
annexed  and  an  approximate  value  of  the  root  found. 
152.    In  the  typical  form,  the  Jirst  complete  divisor  is, 

and  the  second  trialrdloisor  is  3  («  -|-  ^)*,  that  is, 

3a3^-6rt6  +  36S 

which  may  be  obtained  from  the  preceding  complete  divisor 
by  adding  to  it  its  second  term,  and  twice  its  third  term. 

Extract  the  cube  root  of  5  to  five  places  of  decimals. 


5.000(1.70997 

1 

3  X  103  =  300 

4000 

3(10  X  7)  =  210 

7«=  40^ 

559 

> 

3913 

259. 

87000000 

3  X  17002  =  8670000 

3(1700x9)=   45900 

92=   8n 

8715981 

► 

78443829 

45981  . 

85561710 

3  X  17092  =  8762043 

78858387 

67033230 

61334301 

After  the  first  two  figures  of  the  root  are  found,  the  next  trial-divisor 
is  obtained  by  bringing  down  the  sum  of  the  210  and  49  obtained  in  coni> 
pleting  the  preceding  divisor ;  then  adding  the  three  lines  connected  by 
the  brace,  and  annexing  two  ciphers  to  the  result. 
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The  last  two  figures  of  the  root  are  found  by  division.  The  rule  in 
such  cases  is,  that  two  less  than  the  number  of  figures  already  obtained 
may  be  found  without  error  by  division,  the  divisor  to  be  employed  being 
three  times  the  square  of  the  part  of  the  root  already  found. 

153.  Since  the  fourth  power  is  the  square  of  the  square,  and 
the  sixth  power  the  square  of  the  cube,  the  fourth  root  is  the 
square,  root  of  the  square  rooty  and  the  sixth  root  is  the  cube 
root  of  the  square  root.  In  similar  manner,  the  eighth,  ninth, 
twelfth,  •  •  •  roots  may  be  found. 

Exercise  17 

Extract  the  cube  root  of : 

1.  27  -  108  a;  +  144  x^  -  64  x\ 

2.  a;«  — 3ar*-f  5a;»-3aj- 1. 

4.    1  -  6a;  +  21  x«  -  44x»  +  63a:*  ~  54x*  +  27 x\ 

6.    27  -f  296a:»  -  125aj«  -  108 a;  -h  9 a;«  -  15 a:*  -  300a:* 

6.  64a:«  -h  192a:*  -f  144a:*  -  32a:»  -  36  x'  -\-  12a;  -  1. 

7.  1  _  3x  -f  6x^  _  10a:«  -h  12a:*  -  12a:*  +  10  x«  -  6x^ 
-f  3a-*-a:'. 

8.  fl«-12a*6  +  60a*6»-160ci*^*-f240a2^»*-192fr6*  +  64Z»«. 

9.  8a«  -h  48 a^b  +  60  a*6«  -  80  a^b^  -  90 a^b'  -f- 108  ab^  -  27  b\ 

10.  12a:^-i^-54a:-69-h^  +  8a:«  +  ^. 

a:*  x  x* 

11.  8a;*-36ax«  +  -*  +  ^^V  66a^a:-^'-63«». 

a:'  x  X* 

Extract  to  three  places  of  decimals  the  cube  root  of : 

12.  517.  13.    1637.  14.    3.25.  15.    20.911. 


CHAPTER   IX 

EXPONENTS 

154.  Positive  Integral  Exponents.  If  a  is  any  definite  num- 
ber or  any  algebraic  expression  having  one  and  only  one  value, 
and  m  and  n  are  positive  integers,  we  have,  by  the  definitions 
of  involution  and  evolution,  §§15  and  19, 

a"  =  1  a  X  rt  X  tf  •  •  •  to  7i  factors, 
and  (va)"  =  a. 

We  also  know  that  ff."  =  a"  ~  ^  X  a,  (§  56) 

and  a""  =  1.  (§  15) 

We  now  easily  deduce  the  following  Laws  of  C'alculation  : 
If  a  is  any  definite  number  or  a  single- valued  algebrai(5 
expression  and  m  and  n  are  positive  integers, 

I.   a"  -s-  a"  =  a"~",  if  n  <  m,  or  if  n  =  m  -, 

II.   a"-s-a*  =  -— — '  if  n>m; 

III.        (a»)»  =  a—; 
IV.    (Va»)»  =  a» 

155.  To  obtain  an  interpretation  of  negative  exponents  we 
extend  law  I  to  include  the  case  n  >  m ;  that  is,  we  assume 
that  law  I  holds  true  for  all  integral  values  of  m  —  »,  negative 
as  well  as  positive,  and  interpret  the  result  so  that  it  shall  be 
consistent  with  law  II. 

To  obtain  an  interpretation  of  fractional  exponents  we 
extend  law  III  to  include  all  cases  in  which  mn  is  integral; 
that  is,  we  assume  that  law  III  holds  true  for  all  integral 
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values  of  n  and  m«,  negative  as  well  as  positive,  and  so  inter- 
pret the  results  that  they  shall  be  consistent  with  laws  II 
and  IV. 

156.  Negatiye  Integral  Exponents.     If  we  divide  a'  succes- 
sively by  a  in  the  ordinary  manner,  we  have  the  series 

a*,     a\     a,     1,     -,    -,.    -,■  [1] 

If  we  divide  again  by  a  by  subtracting  1  from  the  exponent 
of  the  dividend,  we  have,  since  law  II  holds  true,  the  series 

a\     a\     a\     a\     a-\     a-\     a-\  [2] 

If  we  compare  [1]  and  [2],  we  see  that 

111 
a^  =  1,     a~^  =  ->    a""*  =  — >    a""*  =  —• 

From  the  preceding  we  see  at  once  that  we  may  interpret 
fl~"  as  equivalent  to  —  consistently  with  law  II. 

Hence,  a*  =  ax  fix  a-  -to  n  factors ; 

111       .        r    . 
and  a~"  =  -x-X ton  factors. 

a      a      a 

157.  Positiye  Fractional  Exponents.     If  7i  is  a  positive  integer, 
-  is  a  positive  fraction. 

H 

We  have,  by  the  extended  interpretation  of  law  III, 

(a")"  =  a"      =  a^  z=  a. 

Taking  the  nth  root  of  each  side,  we  obtain 

1 

a"  =  -Va;  (§  144) 

I 

that  is,  a"  may  be  taken  as  denoting  ajii/  number  which  when 
nused  to  the  nth  power  produces  a,  and  this  is  exactly  what 

"v^  denotes.     For  example,  4*  =  Vi  =  ±  2. 
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Again,  if  ?n  and  n  are  both  positive  integers,  by  tlie  extended 
interpretation  of  law  III, 


X  n 


m  

but  (y/a^y  =  r^'".     .-.»"  =  ^a*". 

Hence,  in  a  fractional  exponent,  the  numerator  indicates  a 
power,  and  the  denominator  a  root. 

158.   Negative  Fractional  Exponents.    If  n  is  a  positive  integer, 

is  a  negative  fraction,  and  we  have,  by  the  extended  inter- 
pretations of  laws  I  and  III, 


I 


I 

X  n 

n 


1 


=  n-^  =  - 


a 


Taking  the  «th  root  of  each  side,  we  obtain 

-I        1         1 
a   »  =  —  =  -.  (§144) 

^«      a- 

Again,  if  m  and  w  are  both  positive  integers,  by  the  extended 
interpretations  of  laws  I  and  III, 

mm  1 

/ \H  X«  __  J. 

[^a   >*  )  =  a   '^      —  a  *"  =  — 


a'" 


Taking  the  7ith  root  of  each  side,  we  obtain 


_-         1  1 

a    »  = = 


n  / TO 

Hence,  whether  the  exponent  is  integral  or  fractional,  we 

1 
have  always  «"*"  =  —  • 

It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  while  we  have  by  definition 

1 
(a")"  =  a, 

it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that 

(a")"  =  a. 
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An  example  will  make  this  plain. 

(4*)«  =  (±2)^  =  4; 

but  (4^*  =  16*  =  ±  4. 

Hence,  if  a*  =  ^,  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  a  =  6 ; 
all  we  are  entitled  to  say  is  that  if  h  takes  in  succession  all 
possible  values,  one  of  these  values  must  be  a, 

159.  Index  Laws.  We  shall  reserve  further  discussion  of 
this  subject  and  the  full  and  complete  statement  of  the  Index 
Laws  to  Chapter  XXXIII.  Meanwhile,  if  we  take  into  consid- 
ention  only  the  principal  values  of  all  roots  indicated,  we  may 
enunciate  the  Index  Laws  as  follows : 

If  a  and  b  are  single-valued  expressions  or  numbers  and  m,  n, 
r,  s  are  any  scalar  integers,  excluding  zero  values  of  m  and  n, 

-        {-  +  -) 
I.     a"xa"=:a^"    ■^ 

r   ■  jn 

II.         (a")»  =  a—. 

III.        (ab)"  =  a"b^. 

160.  Compound  expressions  are  multiplied  and  divided  as 
follows : 

(1)  Multiply  x^  -f  x^y^  +  y^  by  ar*  —  x*y*  -h  y^- 

x^  —  x^yi  -f  y* 
X  -f  x'y*  +  x*y* 

—  x*y*  —  x*y*  —  x^y* 

+  x^y*  -f  x^y^  H-  y 

X  +  x*y*  +  y 

(2)  Divide  v^  +  -v^  - 12  by  V^  -  3. 

x'+    x*-12|x*-3 


x^-3x^  x*  +  4 

+  4x4-  12 
+  4x*-12 
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Ezerciae  18 


1.  Express  with  radical  signs  and  positive  exponents : 

2.  Express  with  fractional  exponents  : 

3y —      -v  ■       1         n~       1 

V^;      V^^i^     -y^;     ^*  ;     -j^' 

3.  Express  with  positive  exponents  : 

4.  Express  without  denominators  : 

.(4x)«'     V5^'     3y-^^      3^  ' 
Simplify : 

6.    a*  X  a*  X  Vo* ;     ^  Vc  -£-  (cj:)*  ;     (a*  Vo^)*. 

,.  ,3.,.Vaa5-N  (!^)-,  (il^.)-,  (^)- 

Multiply : 

8.  x*-x'-hl  by  x'-f  1. 

9.  7^^  4-  x'^y'*  -h  2/*^  by  ar*"  -  a-''.y''  +  y***. 

10.  8a'  +  4a'Z»~*  +  5a*6~'  +  9^»-'  by  2€^ -h'^. 

Divide : 

11.  »•••"*  + //"  by  x"+y. 

12.  J-  —  y~*  by  x*  —  a**//"^  -f-  j'*//""^  —  //~'. 

13.  a'-|-«»  +  c""*-3a*«»*6~*  by  a*  +  ^»*  +  c"*. 
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RADICAL   EXPRESSIONS 

161.  An  indicated  root  that  can  be  obtained  approximately 
but  not  exactly  is  called  a  sard. 

The  index  of  the  required  root  shows  the  order  of  a  surd ; 
and  surds  are  named  quadratic,  cubic,  biquadratic,  according 
as  the  second,  third,  or  fourth  roots  are  required. 

The  product  of  a  rational  factor  and  a  surd  factor  is  called 
a  mixed  snrd ;  as,  3  V2,  b  Va. 

When  there  is  no  rational  factor  outside  of  the  radical  sign, 
the  surd  is  said  to  be  entire ;  as,  V2,  Va. 

162.  Since  Va  x  Vi  x  Vc  =  ->/abc,  the  product  of  two  or 
more  surds  of  the  same  order  will  be  a  radical  expression  of 
the  same  order,  the  number  under  the  radical  sign  being  the 
product  of  the  numbers  under  the  several  radical  signs. 

In  like  manner,  Va*^  =  Va«  x  V^  =  a  V^.     That  is, 

A  factor  under  the  radical  sign  the  root  of  which  can  he  taken 
may^  by  having  the  root  taken,  be  removed  from  under  the  radical 
sign. 

Conversely,  since  a  Vft  =  Vo^, 

A  factor  outside  the  radical  sign  may  be  raised  to  the  corre- 
sponding power  and  placed  under  the  radical  sign. 

By  Va,  where  a  is  positive,  is  meant  hereafter  in  this 
chapter  the  positive  number  which  taken  n  times  as  a  factor 
gives  a  for  the  product 

163.  A  surd  is  in  its  simplest  form  when  the  expression 
under  the  radical  sign  is  integral  and  as  small  as  possible. 

Surds  which,  when  reduced  to  the  simplest  form,  have  the 
same  surd  factor  are  said  to  be  similar. 

Simplify   -v^lOS;   vT^. 
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164.  The  product  or  quotient  of  two  surds  of  the  same  order 
may  be  obtained  by  taking  the  product  or  quotient  of  the 
rational  factors  and  of  the  surd  factors  separately. 

Thua,  2  Vs  X  5  V?  =  10  V36. 

Surds  of  the  same  order  may  be  compared  by  expressing 
them  as  entire  surds. 

Compare  §  Vt  and  J  VlO. 

f  VIo=  v^. 

^ V  =  ^^»  and  V^  =  V^. 
As  VJ^  is  greater  than  V^/.©,  \  vTo  is  greater  than  §  Vt. 

165.  The  order  of  a  surd  may  be  changed  by  changing  the 
power  of  the  expression  under  the  radical  sign. 

Thus,  V^  =  V25 ;         Vc  =  V?. 

Conversely,  ^25  =  VS ;         Vr*  =  Vc. 

In  this  way,  surds  of  different  orders  may  be  reduced  to  the 
same  order  and  may  then  be  compared,  multiplied,  or  divided. 

(1)  Compare  V2  and  V3. 

\/2  =  2*  =  2*  =  V2"  =  Vs ; 
VS  =  .3*  =  3'  =  V^  =  Vq. 
.'.  Vs  is  greater  than  V2. 

(2)  Multiply  V4tf  by  Vg^. 

v^  =  (4  a)*  =  (4  a)>  =  >/(4  a)^  =  \/lOa« ; 
V6x  =  (0  oj)*  =  (Ox)*  =  V'(6a;)»  =  V^lOz*. 
.-.  -Vja  X  Vex  =  v'lOa^  X  216 x»  =  2  \^64  a*x». 

(3)  Divide  ^3^  by  Vg7. 

\/3«  =  (3a)*  =  (3a)>  =  "^(3  a)^  =  y/9a^; 
Vol  =  (6  6)*  =  (6  6)2  =  \^(0 6)8  =  V'216  68. 

.-.  Va  a  -  Vo  6  =  \      -  -  =  —  V1944  a26«. 
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Bzerciae  19 
Express  as  entire  surds : 

1.    SVS;  5V32;  a%^vr,  Sy^V'arV;  a^-^V\ 


«y 


4cy 


Express  as  mixed  surds : 

3.  ^160«y;   ■v^54  xy ;   V^64  x V ;   V^1372  a"^". 

Simplify :  

4.  2  <^80  a  Wc« ;  7V396^;   vjji;   ^;  \^r^' 

».  (^?)(*)'  (^)(v)'  <-""«^ 

6.  Show  that  V20,  V45,  V|  are  similar  surds. 

7.  Show  that  2Va^^,  VsT^*,  « \y  are  similar  surds 

8.  Arrange  in  order  of  magnitude  9  Vs,  6  V7,  5  VIo. 

9.  Arrange  in  order  of  magnitude  4  Vi,  3  V5,  5  VS. 

10.  Multiply  3  V2  by  4V6;    i  "V^  by  2  v^2. 

11.  Divide  2  VS  by  3Vl5;    |  V2I  by   ,V  V,^. 

„.    ,.^  2Vio    7  Vis     4VIr) 

12.  Simplify  j^-  X ;=  -i ; — 

3V27      5V14      I5V2I 

Arrange  in  order  of  magnitude : 

13.  2  ^,  3  V2,  j  V^.  14.    3  Vl9,  6  V^,  3  V^3. 

Simplify : 

16.    ^ah:y*  X  ^a^y ;    3y/4ab^-i-  V2  a^b, 
!«•    >/(H)'x  V(f|)«;    (V^)«xV(i^. 
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166.  In  the  addition  or  the  subtraction  of  surds  each  surd 
must  be  reduced  to  its  simplest  form;  then,  if  the  resulting 
surds  are  similar, 

Add  the  rational  f actors,  and  to  tlisir  sum  annex  the  common 
surd  factor. 

If  the  resulting  surds  are  not  similar, 

Connect  them  with  their  proper  signs, 

167.  Operations  with  surds  will  be  more  easily  performed 
if  the  arithmetical  numbers  contained  in  the  surds  are  expressed 
in  their  prime  factors,  and  if  fractional  exponents  are  used 
instead  of  radical  signs. 

(1)  Simplify  V27  4-  ViS  +  Vi47. 

V27  =  (3»)*  =  .3  X  3*  =  3  V3  ; 
Vis  =  (2*  X  3)*  =  22  X  3*  =  4  X  3*  =  4  Va ; 
Vi47  =  (7«  X  3)*  =  7  X  3*  =  7  V5. 
...  V27  +  Vis  +  Vli7  =  (34-  4  +  7)  V3  =  14  VS. 

(2)  Simplify  2  -5^320  -  3  ^. 

2\/320  =  2{2«  X  5)*  =  2  X  2«  X  5*  =  S-v^; 

3 -N/io  =  3(2«  X  5)*  =  3  X  2  X  5*  =  6  V^. 

.-.  2  v^  -  3  -v^  =  8\/5-6-v/6  =  2'v^. 

3 

168.  If  we  wish  to  find  the  approximate  value  of  — p*  it 

will  save  labor  if  we  multiply  both  numerator  and  denomi- 
nator by  a  factor  that  will  render  the  denominator  rational ; 
in  this  case  by  V2. 

„,u  3  3v^         3V2 

Thus,  — -r^  =  — =. =  = 

V2      V2  X  V2         2 

169.  It  is  easy  to  rationalize  the  denominator  of  a  fraction 
when  that  denominator  is  a  binomial  involving  only  quadratic 
surds.  The  factor  required  will  consist  of  the  terms  of  the 
given  denominator,  connected  by  a  different  sign. 
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Thus,  ^-^ ;»  will  have  its  denominator  rationalized  if  we  multiply 

6  +  2  V6 
both  terms  of  the  fraction  by  0  —  2  v6. 

For      '^  -^^^  =  (7  ~  3  V6)  (6  -  2  V6)  ^  72  -  82  Vs  _  ?  __  g  ^ 
'     6  +  2V6"'(6+2V6)(6-2V6)"  16         "  2 

170.  By  two  operations  the  denominator  of  a  fraction  may 
be  rationalized  when  that  denominator  consists  of  three  quad- 
ratic surds. 

Thus,  if  the  denominator  is  Vc  -f  Vs  —  V2,  both  terms  of  the  frac- 
tion may  be  multiplied  by  Ve  —  V3  -h  V2.  The  resulting  denominator 
will  be6-5  +  2V6  =  l-f2V6;  and  if  both  terms  of  the  resulting  frac- 
tion are  multiplied  by  1— 2V6,  the  denominator  becomes  1—24  or  —28. 


ElxerciM  20 

Simplify : 

1.  V27-f  2V48  +  3Vi08;    7  V^ -h  3  >)^ -f  ^432. 

2.  2V3  +  3V1J-V5J;  2V^-f V60- Vi5-Vg. 

4.   2V^  +  3Vl()8  +  -v^^-^320-2-V^i372. 

5.  (y^y-j  {^y-,  (v^)»;  (y/iy, 

6.   (a-v^)-*;  (icV^)"*;  (;?^V^)*;   (a-»Va^)"i. 
Extract  the  square  root  of : 

8.    1  -f  4aj""*-2a;"^-4ip-i-f-25a;"*-24jr"*-f  16a;-2 

10.   Extract  the  cube  root  of 

8ar»  4-  12a:*  -  30a;  -  35  -h  45a--»  -f-  27  u--'  -  27  xK 
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Simplify : 

11. 


17.  3(a*  4-  ^*)*  -  4(a*  +  b^ (a*  -  6*)  +  (a*  -  26*)«. 

Find  equivalent  fractions  with  rational  denominators  for 

the  following,  and  find  their  approximate  values: 

3  7V5 

18.  -7= 7=.  24.    —7= 7=. 

V7  +  V5  V74-V3 

7  „^     7-2V3-h3>^ 

19.    ■= ;=•  26.    T= 7=- 

2V5-V6  3-h3V3-2V2 

_    4-V2  ^      3V5-4V2 

20.    =•  26.    7= 7=- 

I4-V2  2V6-f3V2 

o,           6  ^^      V6-V6 

21.    7='  27. 


6-2V6  '    2V5-V6 

2  1 

22.    — ^-  28. 


V3  '    V6  +  V3-hV7 


V5-V2*  '    V6-3V5-hV7 

30.   Extract  the  cube  root  of 

a-i  -  6a-3/>-i  -f  15«-»ft-i  -  20a-lft-l  -f  16 a-**-* 


CHAPTER  X 

QUADRATIC  EQUATIONS 

We  now  resume  the  subject  of  equations  where  we  left  it 
at  the  end  of  Chapter  VII.  Having  considered  equations  of 
the  first  degree  with  one  or  more  unknowns,  we  come  next  to 
the  consideration  of  quadratic  equations. 

171.  A  quadratic  equation  that  involves  but  one  unknown 
number  can  contain  only : 

1.  Terms  involving  the  square  of  the  unknown  number. 

2.  Terms  involving  the  first  power  of  the  unknown  number. 

3.  Terms  which  do  not  involve  the  unknown  number. 

If  the  similar  terms  are  combined,  every  quadratic  equation 
can  be  made  to  assume  the  form 

ax*  -i-  bx  +  c  =  0, 

where  a,  b,  and  e  are  known  numbers,  and  x  the  tmknown 
number. 

If  a,  b,  e  are  given  numbers,  the  equation  is  a  numerical 
quadntlc.  If  a,  6,  e  are  numbers  represented  wholly  or  in 
part  by  letters,  the  equation  is  a  literal  quadratic. 

ThuB,  a^  —  Gx-f6  =  0i8a  numerical  quadratic, 

and  az^  +  2bx  +  Sc>-a&  =  0i8a  literal  quadratic. 

172.  In  the  equation  ax*  -f  Jaj  -h  c  =  0,  the  numbers  a,  b, 
and  e  are  called  the  coefficients  of  the  equation.  The  third 
term  e  is  called  the  constant  term. 

If  the  first  power  of  x  is  wanting,  the  equation  is  a  pure 
qnadiatic ;  in  this  case,  6  =  0. 

If  the  first  power  of  x  is  present,  the  equation  is  an  affected 

or  complete  quadratic. 

Ill 
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173.  Solution  of  Pure  Quadratic  Equations. 

(1)  Solve  the  equation  5  a;''  —  48  =  2  x\ 

We  have  6a;«-48  =  2x2. 

Collect  the  terms,  3  x*  =  48. 

Divide  by  3,  x^  =  10. 

Extract  the  root,  x  —  ±A. 

Observe  that  the  roots  are  Dumerically  equal,  but  one  is  positive  and 
the  other  negative.  There  are  but  two  roots,  since  there  are  but  two 
square  roots  of  any  number. 

It  may  seem  as  though  we  ought  to  write  the  sign  ±  before  the  x  a.s 
well  as  before  the  4.     If  we  do  this,  we  have 

4-x=+4,   — x  =  —  4,   +x  =  —  4,  — x  =  -f4. 

From  the  first  and  second,  x  =  4  ;  from  the  third  and  fourth,  x  =  —  4  ; 
these  values  of  x  are  both  given  by  x  =  rk  4.  Hence,  it  is  unnecessary^ 
although  perfectly  correct^  U>  write  the  ±  sign  on  both  sides  of  the  reduced 
equation. 

(2)  Solve  the  equation  3  x^  —  15  =  0. 

We  have  3x2=16, 

or  X*  =  5. 

Extract  the  root,  x  =  ±  V5. 

The  roots  cannot  be  found  exactly,  since  the  square  root  of  6  cannot 
be  found  exactly  ;  it  can,  however,  be  found  as  accurately  as  we  please  ; 
for  example,  it  lies  between  2.23606  and  2.23607. 

(3)  Solve  the  equation  3  a:^  +  15  =  0. 

We  have  3x2  =  - 15, 

or  x2  =  -  5. 

Extract  the  root,  x  =  ±  V—  5. 

There  is  no  scalar  square  root  of  a  negative  number,  since  any  scalar 
number,  positive  or  negative,  multiplied  by  itself,  gives  a  positive  result. 

174.  A  root  that  can  be  found  exactly  is  called  an  exact 
root  or  rational  root.  Such  roots  are  either  whole  numbers 
or  fractions. 
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A  root  that  is  indicated  but  can  be  found  only  approxi- 
mately is  called  a  surd  root  Such  roots  involve  the  roots 
of  imperfect  powers. 

Exact  and  surd  roots  are  together  called  real  roots. 

A  root  that  is  indicated  but  cannot  be  found  as  a  number 
iu  the  arithmetical  scale,  either  positive  or  negative,  is  called 
an  imaginary  root  Such  roots  involve  the  even  roots  of  nega- 
tive numbers. 

Elxerciae  21 

Solve : 

x^-a      2x^-H^l  _3  1    ^7 

2.   --^4-r-^  =  8.  4.   5x=-9  =  2x«  +  24 


1  4-5C 


ya      ya  -  10       ^       50  +  ^^ 
^'    o  15       ""  '  25 

3x2^-27       90-Mx^  _ 

x^-^3    '^    x'-{-9    ^^' 


7. 


8. 


4x'-f5      2a;»-5_7x2-25 
10  15       "        20 

10x^-1-17      12x^  +  2      5x^-4 


18  11  x»  -  8  9 

9.    x'  4-  ftx  -h  a  =  bx(l  —  hx), 

10.  ax*  +  *  =  c. 

11.  X*  —  ax  -f  6  =  ax  (x  —  1). 
ah  —  X      h  -~  ex 


12. 


ft  —  ax       he  —  X 


3(x-h«)       2x-\-a 

lo.       .  ~~  ^  -^  1. 

4x  —  a        2a  +  ic 
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3  a  aj4-4a        7  a^  -\- 2  ax  —  a? 

14.    -—-h      ^ 


a;  —  6a      aj  +  3a      (x  —  5a)(x  +  3a) 

2(a  +  2&)      a-2a; h* 

'      a-^2x  a-{-b   ""  (a -f  *)(a  +  2aj)' 

175.   Soltttion  of  Affected  Quadratic  Equations. 

Since  (x  ±  by  is  identical  with  x'^±2bx  -{-  b^,  it  is  evident 
that  the  expression  x^±2bx  lacks  only  the  third  term  b*  of 
being  a  perfect  square. 

This  third  term  is  the  square  of  half  the  coefficient  of  x. 

Every  affected  quadratic  may  be  made  to  assume  the  form 
x^±2bx=z  c  by  dividing  the  equation  through  by  the  coeffi- 
cient of  x«  (§  171). 

To  solve  such  an  equation  : 

The  first  step  is  to  add  to  both  members  the  square  of  half 
the  coefficient  of  x.     This  is  called  oompletiiig  the  square. 

The  second  step  is  to  extract  the  square  root  of  each  member 
of  the  resulting  equation. 

The  third  step  is  to  solve  the  two  resulting  simple  equa- 
tions. 

(1)  Solve  the  equation  a:*  —  8  aj  =  20. 

We  have  x^'-Sx=:20. 

Complete  the  square,  x^  —  82  +  16  =  90- 

Extract  the  root,  a:  —  4  =  ±  6. 

Solve,  X  =  4  +  6  =  10, 

or  x  =  4-6  =  -2. 

The  rootfl  are  10  and  —  2. 

We  write  the  ±  sign  on  only  one  side  of  the  equation,  for  the  reason 
given  after  the  first  example  of  §  173. 

Verify  by  putting  these  numbers  for  x  in  the  given  equation  : 


x  =  10. 

102-8  (10)  =  20, 


x  =  -2. 

(-2)3-8(-2)  =  20, 


100  -  80  =  20.  I  4  +  16  =  20. 
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(2)  Solve  the  equation = ;r- 

^  ^  ^  X  —  1       a;-f-9 

Free  from  fractioDS,        (x  +  1)  (a;  +  9)  =  (x  -  1)  (4x  -  3). 
SimpUfy,  3x«-17x=:6. 

DiYide  by  3,  x«  -  V  «  =  2. 

Complete  the  square,  Jt*  —  Y  *  +  (V)*  =  W- 
Extract  the  root,  x  -  V  =  ±  V- 

Solve,  X  =  V-  +  V  =  V  =  «» 

or  x  =  V-V=-|=-f 

The  roots  are  6  and  —  |. 
Verify  by  patting  these  numbers  for  x  in  the  original  equation : 


x  =  6. 
6-|-l_24~3 
6-l~  6  +  9 

1  =  «. 


-i-1       -i  +  9' 


-I     V 

-!  =  -»• 

176.  When  the  coefficient  of  «*  is  not  unity,  we  may  pro- 
ceed as  in  the  preceding  section,  or  we  may  complete  the 
square  by  another  method. 

Since  (ax  ±  by  is  identical  with  a^*  ±  2  abx  -\-  h\  it  is 
evident  that  the  expression  a\c^  ±  2  abx  lacks  only  the  third 
term  b*  of  being  a  perfect  square. 

This  third  term  is  the  square  of  the  quotient  obtained  by 
dividing  the  second  term  by  twice  the  square  root  of  the  first 
term. 

Every  affected  quadratic  may  be  made  to  assume  the  form 
aV±2cJ}x  =  c{%ll\y 

To  solve  such  an  equation  : 

The  first  step  is  to  complete  the  square  ;  to  do  this,  we  divide 
the  second  term  by  twice  the  square  root  of  the  first  term,  square 
the  quotient,  and  add  the  result  to  ea^h  member  of  the  equation , 

The  second  step  is  to  extract  the  square  root  of  each  member 
of  the  resulting  equation. 

The  third  step  is  to  reduce  the  two  resulting  simple  equations. 
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177.   Nttmerical  quadratics  are  solved  as  follows  : 

(1)  Solve  the  equation  16  x^  +  5  a;  -  3  =  7  a;^  -  a;  +  46. 

16a;2  +  5x  -  8  =  7x2  -  X  +  46. 
Simplify,  9x«  +  6x  =  48. 

Complete  the  square,  9  x*  -f  6  x  -f  1  =  49. 
Extract  the  root,  3  x  +  1  =  i  7. 

Solve,  3x  =  -  1  +  7  or  -  1  -  7. 

.-.  8x  =  6  or  ~8. 
.-.  X  =  2  or  -  21. 

Verify  by  substituting  2  for  x  in  the  equation 

16x«  +  6x  -  3  =  7x«  -  X  +  46. 

16(2)a  -f  6(2)  -  3  =  7 (2)a  -  (2)  +  46, 
64  -f  10  -  3  =  28  -  2  +  46, 
71  =  71. 

Verify  by  substituting  —  2^  for  x  in  the  equation 

16x2  + 6x -3  =  7x2 -x  +  45. 

16(-  1)2  +  6(-  f)  -  3  =  7(-  i)2  -(-§)  +  46, 
lo^A  _  Y  -  3  =  It*  +  f  +  45, 
1024  -  120  -  27  =  448  +  24  +  406, 
877  =  877. 

(2)  Solve  the  equation  3  a?^  —  4  x  =  32. 

Since  the  exact  root  of  3,  the  coefficient  of  x^,  cannot  be  found,  it  is 
necessary  to  multiply  or  divide  each  term  of  the  equation  by  3  to  make 
the  coefficient  of  x'  a  square  number. 

Multiply  by  3,  9  x^  -  12  x  =  96. 

Complete  the  square,  9x«  -  12x  -f  4  =  100. 
Extract  the  root,  3  x  —  2  =  ±  10. 

Solve,  3x  =  2  +  10  or  2  -  10. 

.-.  3x=  12  or  -8. 
.*.  X  =  4  or  —  2j. 

Ay  QO 

Or,  divide  by  3,  x^--    =—. 

'  3        3 

r,        w    .,  .,      4x      4      32      4      100 

Complete  the  square,     x-  — —  +  -  =  —  +-=  — . 

O  cl  O  i7  «7 

2  10 
Extract  the  root,                      x  —  =  ±  — 

3  3 
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2±  10 
3 
=  4  or  -  2|. 

Verify  by  substituting  4  for  x  in  the  original  equation, 

48  -  16  =  32, 
32  =  32. 

Verify  by  substituting  —  2}  for  x  in  the  original  equation, 

21 ;  -f  lOf  =  32, 
32  =  32. 

(3)  Solve  the  equation  — 3ic*-f-6a5=:  —  2. 

Since  the  even  root  of  a  negative  number  is  impossible,  it  is  necensary 
to  change  the  sign  of  each  term.    The  resulting  equation  is 

3x«-6x  =  2. 
MulUply  by  3,  0  x^  -  15  x  =  6. 

Complete  the  square,  9x*-16x-fy  =  y. 
Extract  the  root,  3x  -  J  =  ±  J. 

Sol?e,  3x  =  ^-±i. 

2 

.*.  3x  =  6  or  ~  1. 

.'.  X  =  2  or  —  J. 

Or,  divide  by  3,  x*-  —  =  -. 

3       3 

r.       I  .    .».  ,      5x      26      49 

Complete  the  square,       x* f-    -  =  ^ "  • 

3       36      36 

Extract  the  root,  x  —  j  =  i:  {. 

...x  =  i^  =  2or-i. 
6  ' 

If  the  equation  3x*  —  6x  =  2iB  multiplied  hy  four  times  the  coefficient 
of^,  fractions  will  be  avoided. 

36xa-60x  =  24. 
Complete  the  square,  36x3  -  60  x  +  25  =  49. 
Extract  the  root,  6  x  -  5  =  i:  7. 

Solve,  6x  =  5±7. 

.-.  6  X  =  12  or  -  2. 
.'.  X  =  2  or  —  5- 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  number  added  to  complete  the  square  by 
this  last  method  is  the  square  of  the  co^ffUiient  of  x  in  the  original  equa- 
tion 8x«- 5x  =  2. 
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(4)  Solve  the  equation =  =  2. 

O  —  X        ju  X  —  o 

SimpUfy ,  4  x^  -  23  x  =  -  30. 

Multiply  by  four  times  the  coefficient  of  x^f  and  add  to  each  side  the 
square  of  the  coefficient  of  x, 

W«*  -  ( )  +  (23)«  =  629  -  480  =  49. 
Extract  the  root,  8  x  -  23  =  db  7. 

Solve,  8x  =  23±7. 

.-.  8x  =  30  or  16. 
.'.  X  =  3J  or  2. 

If  a  trinomial  is  a  perfect  square,  its  root  is  found  by  taking  the  roots 
of  the  first  and  third  terms  and  connecting  them  by  the  Hgn  of  the  middle 
term.  It  is  not  necessary,  therefore,  in  completing  the  square,  to  write 
the  middle  term,  but  its  place  may  be  indicated  as  in  this  example. 

(5)  Solve  the  equation  72  x»  -  30  a-  =  -  7. 

Since  72  =  2'  x  3^,  if  the  equation  is  multiplied  by  2,  the  coefficient  of 
x>  in  the  resulting  equation,  144  x^  —  60  x  =  —  14,  is  a  square  number, 
and  the  term  required  to  complete  the  square  is  ()})>  =  (J)'  =  y. 

Hence,  if  the  original  equation  is  multiplied  by  4  x  2,  the  coefficient 
of  x>  in  the  result  is  a  square  number,  and  fractions  are  avoided  in  the 
work. 

Multiply  the  given  equation  by  8, 

676x«-240x  =  -56. 

Complete  the  square,  676  x^  -  ( )  +  26  =  -  3L 

Extract  the  root,  24x  -  6  =  ±  V~81. 

Solve,  24 X  =  6  ±  V- 31. 

.-.  x  =  ^y(5±V_31). 

Note.  In  solving  the  following  equations  care  must  be  taken  to  select 
the  method  best  adapted  to  the  example  under  consideration. 

XbEerciM  22 

Solve : 

1.  a;«-2x  =  15.  B.  x«  -  13 a? -|- 42  =  0. 

2.  j-2-14x  =  -48.  6.  a:«-21a;-f  108=0. 

3.  x'^-x  =  12.  7.  2x^-{-x  =  6. 

4.  x2-3ar  =  28.  8.  4x«  +  7a-  =  15. 
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9.   3x«- 19x4-28  =  0.       11.    6x«-a;  =  12. 
10.   4a:*-f  17aj-15  =  0.        12.    5aj*  -  ^x -h  4  =  0. 

13.  6x*- 7x4- 4  =  0. 

14.  ^!±l4-(x4-l)(«4-2)=0. 

16.   (x-6)«-f  x«- 5  =  16(a;  4- 3). 

,      X*  ,  3x-19      ll-j-x       „,  6        .X         8 

16.  -^H 5 =  — ^— •      21. --h-^ =  "• 

6  3  3  2x.—  63  —  XX 

2x'-ll      x  +  1  £±2_ii^^I. 

2x4-3  2  a;-l        2x        3 

aj  +  l      x_ll  »-6       a!  +  5 

X         o2z  «  —  2      2aj-fl 

_    a;*-4  .  2a;  .1-23;     „,     a;  -  3  .      x-4         1 

"•  ■Tir  +  T  =  *+-6—   ^*-   ^T4  +  2(J3l)  =  2- 

20.  *  +  ^  =  2(a;-2).         26.  ^±1  +  i^  =  — ^- • 

X  —  6         ^  ^  X*  —  4     x-l-2     5(x  —  2) 

X-5.X-8         80      .1 

26. = —  • 

x4-3^x-3      x2-9^2 

1  7     ^     14         x-4 

a:-3      X4-3      x«-9      x  +  3' 

3x-|-5      X4-3  ^  x-1 
a;4-3       x-3"'x2-9' 

x4-l      x4-22x4-13 
'x  —  1      X  — 2        x-hl 

2x-l   .  3x-l   .  7-x      , 

'^-  irMr-*-TT2--^x3i=4. 

31    3x-h2       x-7        6(x^-x4-l)      .      ^ 
^^-   l-6x^l4-5x^     25x^-1      ^^■"^- 
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or -1-7  1  —X 


32. 


9-4x2      2x-\-3      2x-3 

178.   Literal  quadratics  are  solved  as  foUows : 

(1)  Solve  the  equation  ax^  -\-  bx  -{-  c  =  0, 

Tranflpose,  ax*  +  te  =  —  c. 

Multiply  the  equation  by  4  a  and  add  the  square  of  6, 

4a«x«  +  ( )  +  62  =  6*  -4oc. 
Extract  the  root,  2  ox  +  6  =  ±  Vy  --  4  oc. 

Solve,  2  ox  =  -  6  ±  Vft^  -  4  of. 

.'.  X  = • 

2a 

(2)  Solve  the  equation  adx  —  ara;*  =  bcx  —  bd. 

Transpose  bcx  and  change  the  signs, 

acz^  +  ftcx  —  adx  =  bd. 

Express  the  left  member  in  two  term8^ 

acx'^  -^  (he  —  ad)  x  =  bd. 
Multiply  by  4  ac, 

4  a^c^^  ■\-iac(bc  -ad)x  =  i abed. 

Complete  the  square, 

4  a'k^x^  +  ()  4-  (6c  -  ad)^  =  lfie^-^2  abed  +  aW. 

Extract  the  root,      2  acx  +  (6c  —  od)  =  i  (ftc  +  od). 

Solve,  2  nrx  =  -  (6c  -  ad)  i  (6c  +  ad). 

.'.  2  acx  =  2  ad  or  —  2  6c. 

d           6 
.*.  X  =      or 

c  tt 

(3)  Solve  the  equation  px'^  —  px  -\-  qx^  -\-  tjx  =    ^    • 

Express  the  left  member  in  two  terms^ 

{p  +  q)x^^{p-q)x  =  JI-. 

Multiply  by  4  times  tlie  coefficient  of  x-\ 
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Complete  the  square, 

4(p  +  qYx^  -  (  )  +  (P  -  9)*^  =  p2  +  2iHZ  +  y*. 

Extract  the  root,  2  (p  +g)x-  (P'~q)  =  ±(p-¥  q)- 
Solve,  2 (p  -f  g)x  =  (p  -  «)  ±  (p  -f  q). 

.:  2  (p  -i-  g)x  =  2p  or  —  2  g. 

P  9 

/.  X  =  — - —  or  — 


P+g  P+g 

ObBerve  that  the  Uft  member  of  the  tdmpiyied  eqiuxtion  mutt  be  expressed 
in  two  terms,  simple  or  compound,  the  first  term  involving  x^,  the  second 
involving  x. 

XbEerciae  23 

Solve: 

11.    2ar -h^  =  (a  +  ^)«. 

2.  ar«  +  7a*  =  8ff:r. 

3.  4x(jc-a)  +  a'  =  ^.  ^2'   (x4-w)'4-(a;-w)'  =  5ma;. 

4.  ^-•^  =  2a(a:  +  2a).         13.    oaj* -f  5  «*a; -f  ^' =  0. 

5.  x*  =  ax-f  Z^.  14     ^>(a-a-)»  =  (Z;-l)a?«. 

a*  ^»*  15. h 


a  —  ar  a;  «  —  a; 

7     ^-.5-A- 

^®-     a--^    "■      2 
8.   Qi?^(a-\-h)x  =  —  ah, 

2ar(a  — a-)       ^i  ax      a-^x      5a-f« 

19.    -~  =  a-\-h  —  (a  —  0)x. 

ax  —  ox 

5ah  —  :ib^-ax      2a^x 

20. =  —7, 

2a  —  X  6 
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21.  or"  —  flur  = -^ J? 1 ^* 

J  4 

3a  2a  4a  a 

22.  — : 1 -7r-  =  —  -h 


a;-f-<*      x  +  2a       x       x  +  Sa 

a-fo  +  ic      aj  +  *»  a-f^  x -{- a 

24     a  +  4ft      a-4/;_4^  (4a«- 9^')(a^  +  1)  _  ^ 

X'h2b      x-2i       a'      '  4a«-h9^* 

27.    (3a*  +  ^)(a^~ic  +  l)  =  (a*-|-3^«)(x«  +  a;-f  1). 

4  a*  i*  4a«-** 


28. 


29. 


30. 


31. 


x-\-2      x-2      x(A-x^) 

a  +  2h^         a*  4b\ 

a -21"  {a-2h)x       x^  ' 

ar-fl       2         ar-f2 
c  rx       ax  —  bx 

a  —  c      X  —  a__      Sb(x  —  c) 


X  —a      a  —  c      (a  —  c)(x  —  a) 

32.    x{x  +  b^-b)  =  ax{a-\-l)-{a^  by  (a  -  by 

X      (4  7/t'  —  n*)mn  __  4  /w*  -4-  w* 
^^•2"^  X  ""■      2~   ' 


34. 


fn  -h 


71      \         ifin/  m      n 


2ab_      (3x-l)^>»  __  (2a;-|-l)a« 
^^'    3a-  +  l  2X-I-1     ""     3a; -1-1 

x-^2a  —  Ab       Sb  —  7a  a-  — 4a      __ 

^^'  2^;^  aa--2^ar"*"2(a^-2^r«j"'"- 

1 X  x-5b     _x  +  19b'-2a 

a^2b      a^~4rb''      {a^2b)x^      2bx-ax 
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x^2b'^     a; -5a +  3^ 

x  +  Zb  3b        _  a  +  3b 

'  8  a»  -.  1 2  a^  "^  4  a*  -  9  6« ""  ( 2  «  -f  3  ^)  (a;  -  3  /y)  " 

1  1  ^       a  2bx-\-b 

'   2ar*  +  a:-l      2a^-3x  +  l       2bx  -  b^  a- ax"' 

1      4aa:»4-3^(2-ar)_^ 
•   x"^   2aa^-f2a-f3ft 

ag  -  g  2(g^  -  fyj^  -h  2  y)  _  1 

'   2  i  (a5  4-  o)  a  (x  +  a)*  a 

203?  +  ^      2flx-5^9^V-|-(4a»-6/>^)a;-(a»4-^>') 
ox  +  i         ax  —  b  aV  —  6* 

44.    ^±^  +  li^til  =  2. 
a:  — 3a4-o      x-fo  +  c 

179.  Solutions  by  a  Formula.  Every  affected  quadratic  may 
be  reduced  to  the  form  x^  -{-  px  -{■  q  =  0,  in  which  p  and  q  rep- 
resent numbers,  positive  or  negative,  integral  or  fractional. 

Solve  x'  4-  /jx  -f-  3'  =  0. 

Complete  the  square,    4sc8  +  (  )-fp*  =  p2_4g. 

Extract  the  root,  2  x  +  p  =  i  V/>^  —  4  q- 

.\z  =  -  -  ±     -y/jy^  -  4  o. 
2      2^  ^ 

By  this  formula  the  values  of  x  in  an  equation  of  the  form 
x^-{-px  ^  q  =  0  may  be  written  at  once. 

Tlius,  take  the  equation 

32«-5x  +  2  =  0. 
Divide  by  3,  x^  -  J  x  +  f  =  0. 

Here,  P  =  -  J,  and  g  =  f . 

.-.  X  =  J  ±  J  vv-i 

=  1  or  f 
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180.  Solations  liy  Factorins^.  A  quadratic  which  has  been 
reduced  to  its  simplest  form,  and  has  all  its  terms  written 
on  one  side,  may  often  have  that  side  resolved  into  factors  by 
inspection. 

In  this  case  the  roots  are  seen  at  once  without  completing 
the  square. 

(1)  Solve  a;«  +  7  a- -  60  =  0. 

Since  x«  +  7«  -  60  =  (a;  -f  12)  (z  -  6), 

the  equation  x«  +  7  x  -  60  =  0 

may  be  written  {x  +  12)  (x  —  5)  =  0. 

It  will  be  observed  that  if  either  of  the  factors  x  +  12  or  z  —  5  is  0, 
the  product  of  the  two  f actors  is  0,  and  the  equation  is  satisfied. 

Hence,  x  +  12  =  0,  or  x  —  6  =  0. 

.-.  X  =  —  12,  or  X  =  5. 

(2)  Solve  a-* -f  7  a^  =  0. 

The  equation  x«  +  7  x  =  0 

becomes  x  (x  -f  7)  =  0, 

and  is  satisfied  if  x  =  0,  or  if  x  +  7  =  0. 

Therefore,  the  roots  are  0  and  —  7. 

It  will  be  observed  that  this  method  is  eatiily  applied  to  an  equation 
aU  the  terms  of  which  contain  x. 

(3)  Solve  2a-«-a'«-6x  =  0. 

The  equation  2x«  -  x^  -  6x  =  0 

becomes  x  (2  x*  —  x  —  6)  =  0, 

and  is  satisfied  if    x  =  0,  or  if  2  x^  -  x  -  6  =  0. 

By  solving  2x*  —  x  —  6  =  0  the  two  roots  2  and  —  \  are  found. 
Therefore,  the  equation  has  three  roots,  0,  2,  —  \. 

(4)  Solvex«4- x*-4a;-4  =  0. 

The  equation  x»  +  x2-4x-4  =  0 

becomes  x«  (x  -|-  1)  -  4  (x  +  1)  =  0, 

or  (xa-4)(x+l)  =  0. 

Therefore,  the  roots  of  the  equation  are  -    1,  2,  —  2. 

(5)  Solve  jr«-2a'=-lla'-|- 12  =  0. 

By  trial  we  find  that  x  —  1  is  a  factor  of  the  left  member  (§  87). 
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The  given  equation  may  be  written 

(X  -  1)  (xa  -  «  -  12)  =  0, 
or  (x-l)(x  +  3)(x-4)  =  0. 

Therefore,  the  roots  are  1,  4,  —  3. 

(6)  Solve  the  equation  ar  (j^  —  9)  =  a  (a^  —  9). 

If  we  put  a  for  x,  the  equation  is  satisfied ;  therefore  a  18  a  root  (§87). 
Transpose  all  the  terms  to  the  left  member  and  divide  by  x  —  a. 
The  given  equation  may  be  written 

(x  -  a)  (X*  4-  ax  +  a'  -  0)  =  0, 

and  is  satisfied  if  x  -  a  =  0,  or  if  x«  4-  ox  +  o^  -  9  =  0. 
The  roots  are  found  to  be 


-  a  +  V3«~3rt3       -a-  V3«  -  3 a'^ 

d , 

2  2 


ExeroiM  24 

Find  all  the  roots  of : 

1.  (j.-l)(a!-2)(j-»-4a'-f  8)  =  0. 

2.  (x*-2ar-f  2)(.c*-6a;-f  7)  =  0. 

3.  X* -1-27  =  0. 

4.  ar*-81=:0. 

6.  a:»-27-|-4(a;a~9)  =  0. 

6.  x*-|-9-r*-16(x«-|-9)  =  0. 

7.  2a^-f 3a;^-2a;-3  =  (). 

8.  x*-4a:»-f  8ic^-32ic  =  (). 

9.  x*-x-6  =  0. 

10.  x»-6ar'-|-llaj-6  =  0. 

11.  x*-3x»--8x«-|-6a;-|-4  =  0. 

12.  x»-|-a^-14x-24  =  0. 

13.  a:*-6x»-f  9x*-f  4a;-12  =  0, 
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14.  x(aj  — 3)(^4-l)  =  a(a-3)(a  +  l). 

15.  x(a;-3)(x-|-l)  =  20. 

16.  (a:-l)(aj-2)(a'-3)  =  24. 

17.  (a;  4-  2)  (a;  -  3)  (ar  -f  4)  =  240. 

18.  (a;  +  1)  (x -♦- 5)  (x  -  6)  =  96. 

181.   Character  of  the  Roots.     Every  quadratic  equation  can 
be  made  to  assume  the  form 

aaj*  -{-  bx  -^  c  =  0. 

Solving  this  equation,  §  178,  Example  (1),  we  obtain  for  its 
two  roots 


-  ^  4-  Vi^  -  4  ac      -  A  -  V6«-4 


ac 


f 


2a  2a 

There  are  two  roots,  and  only  two  roots,  since  there  are  two, 
and  only  two,  square  roots  of  the  expression  ^  —  4  «c. 

As  regards  the  character  of  the  two  roots,  there  are  three 
cases  to  be  distinguished  : 

1.  ^  —  4  ar  positive.  In  this  case  the  roots  are  real  and 
different.  That  the  roots  are  different  appears  by  writing 
them  as  follows : 

_h        Vy-4ac  b         Vy-4ac 

2a  2a        '        2a  2a        ' 

these  expressions  cannot  be  equal  since  ft*  —  4  ac  is  not  zero. 

If  ft*  —  4  ac  is  a  perfect  square,  the  roots  are  rational.  If 
ft*  —  4  ac  is  not  a  perfect  square,  the  roots  are  surds. 

2.  ft*  —  4  oc  =  0.     In  this  case  the  two  roots  are  real  and 

equalj  since  they  both  become  —  ;j—  • 

w  a 

3.  ft*  —  4  ac  negative.  In  this  case  both  roots  have  a  real 
r>art  and  an  imaginary  part  and  are  called  iviaginary  roots.  * 
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If  we  write  them  in  the  form 


2a  2a  2a  2a 

we  see  that  two  imaginary  roots  of  a  quadratic  cannot  be  equal, 
since  ^  —  4  ac  is  not  zero.     They  have  the  same  real  part, 

—  —J  and  the  same  imaginary  parts  with  opposite  signs. 
M  a 

Such  expressions  are  called  conjugate  expressions. 
The  above  cases  may  also  be  distinguished  as  follows : 

1.  I)*  —  4 ac>  0,  roots  real  and  different. 

2.  I)*  —  4  ac  =  0,  roots  real  and  equaL 

3.  I)*  —  4  ac  <  0,  roota  imaginary. 

182.  By  calculating  the  value  of  2»^  —  4  ac  we  can  determine 
the  character  of  the  roots  of  a  given  equation  without  solving 
the  equation. 

(1)  x»-5x  +  6  =  0. 

Here  a  =  1,    6  =  —  6,     c  =  6. 

Therefore,  6«  -  4  ac  =  25  -  24  =  1. 

The  roots  are  real  and  different,  and  I'aUonal. 

(2)  3x*  +  7aj-l=:0. 

Here  a  =  3,    6=7,    c  =  —  1. 

Therefore,  &«  -  4  ac  =  49  +  12  =  61. 

The  roots  are  real  and  different,  and  are  both  surds. 

(3)  4a:«-12a;  +  9  =  0. 

Here  a  =  4,    6  =  -  12,    c  =  0. 

Therefore,  6»  -  4ac  =  144  -  144  =  0. 

The  roots  are  real  and  equal. 

(4)  2x«-3a;  +  4  =  0. 

Here  a  =  2,     6  =  -3,     c  =  4. 

Therefore,  6^  ~  4  ar  =  9  -  32  =  -  23. 

The  roots  are  both  imaginary. 
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(o)  Find  the  values  of  w  for  which  the  equation 

2nix^-^(rym-\-2)x-\-('im  +1)  =  0 

has  its  two  roots  equal. 

Here  a  =:  2  m,    6  =  Gm  -f  2,    c  =  4  m  +  1. 

If  the  roots  are  to  be  equal,  we  must  have  b^  —  4ac  =  0,  or 

(6m  4-  2)2  -  8m(4m  +  1)  =  0. 
The  solution  of  this  equation  gives  m  =  2  or  —  }. 
For  these  values  of  m  the  equation  becomes 

4x2  +  12x  +  9  =  0,  and  4x«-4x4- 1  =0, 
each  of  which  has  its  roots  equal. 

Exerdae  25 

Determine,  without  solving,  the  character  of  the  roots  of 
each  of  the  following  equations : 

1.  «*- 6x4-8  =  0.  6.  16ar2-56x  4-49  =  0. 

2.  a;*- 4a! -1-2  =  0.  7.  Sor^  -  2aj -j- 12  =  0. 

3.  a^4-6a;-f  13  =  0.  8.  2x2  -  19ar -|-17  =  0. 

4.  4x2-12x4-7  =  0.  9.  9x2  4-30x4-25  =  0. 

5.  5x2-9x4-6  =  0.  10.  17x2  -  12x4- ff  =  0. 

Determine  the  values  of  m  for  which  the  two  roots  of  eaoli 
of  the  following  equations  are  equal : 

11.  (3m-|-l)x2  4-(2m-|-2)x-|-m  =  0. 

12.  (w-2)x2  +  (//^-5)x-|-2w-5  =  0. 

13.  2wix2-f x2-6mx-6x-|-6m-|-l=0. 

14.  wx*  4-  2  x*  4-  2  7?i  =  3  w«x  -  9  X  4- 10. 

183.  Problems  inyolvins^  Quadratics.  Problems  that  involve 
quadratic  equations  apparently  have  two  solutions,  as  a  quad- 
ratic equation  has  two  roots.  When  both  roots  are  positive 
integers  they  will  give  two  solutions. 
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Fractional  and  negative  roots  will  in  some  problems  give 
solutions ;   in  other  problems  they  will  not  give  solutions. 

No  difficulty  will  be  found  in  selecting  the  result  which 
belongs  to  the  particular  problem  we  are  solving. 

Sometimes,  by  a  change  in  the  statement  of  the  problem; 
we  may  form  a  new  problem  which  corresponds  to  the  result 
that  was  mapplicable  to  the  original  problem. 

Imaginary  roots  will  in  some  problems  give  solutions.  Their 
interpretation  in  such  cases  will  be  given  in  Chapter  XXXIII. 

(1)  The  sum  of  the  squares  of  two  consecutive  numbers  is 
481.     Find  the  numbers. 

Let  X  =  one  number, 

and  z  +  1  =  the  other. 

Then  x2  +  (x  -f  1)2  =  481, 

or  2z«  +  2x  +  1  =481. 

The  solution  of  which  gives  x  =  16  or  —  16. 

The  positive  root  16  gives  for  the  numbers,  16  and  16. 

The  negative  root  —  16  is  inapplicable  to  the  problem,  as  coi\»ecMXvat 
Rvmto^s  are  understood  to  be  integers  which  follow  one  another  in  the 
common  scale,  1,  2,  3,  4  •  •  • 

(2)  What  is  the  price  of  eggs  per  dozen  when  2  more  in  a 
shilling's  worth  lowers  the  price  1  penny  per  dozen  ? 

r^t  z  =  the  number  of  eggs  for  a  shilling. 

Then  -  =  the  cost  of  1  egg  in  shillings, 

z 

12 
and  —  =  the  coKt  of  1  dozen  in  shillings. 

X 

But  if  X  -f  2  =  the  number  of  eggs  for  a  shilling, 

12 


then  X  +  2 


=  the  cost  of  1  dozen  in  shillings. 


12         12  1 

.*. =  --  (1  penny  being  ^^t  of  a  shilling). 

X       X  -I-  2      12 

The  solution  of  which  gives  x  =  16  or  —  18. 

And,  if  16  eggs  cost  a  shilling,  1  dozen  will  cost  }{  of  a  shilling,  or 
9  pence. 

Therefore,  the  price  of  the  eggs  is  0  pence  per  dozen. 
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If  the  problem  is  changed  so  as  to  read  :  What  is  the  price 
of  eggs  per  dozen  when  2  less  in  a  shilling's  worth  raises  the 
price  1  penny  per  dozen  ?  the  algebraic  statement  is 

12 12  _  J^ 

X  -2       X  ~  12* 

The  solution  of  this  equation  gives  a;  =  18  or  —  16. 

Hence,  the  number  18,  which  had  a  negative  sign  and  was  inapplicable 
in  the  original  problem,  is  here  the  true  result,  while  the  —  16  is  inappli- 
cable in  this  problem. 

Exercise  26 

1.  The  product  of  two  consecutive  numbers  exceeds  their 
sum  by  181.     Find  the  numbers. 

2.  The  square  of  the  sum  of  two  consecutive  numbers  ex- 
ceeds the  sum  of  their  squares  by  220.     Find  the  numbers. 

3.  The  difference  of  the  cubes  of  two  consecutive  numbers 
is  817.     Find  the  numbers. 

4.  The  difference  of  two  numbers  is  5  times  the  less,  and 
the  square  of  the  less  is  twice  the  greater.     Find  the  numbers. 

5.  The  numerator  of  a  certain  fraction  exceeds  the  denomi- 
nator by  1.  If  the  numerator  and  denominator  are  inter- 
changed, the  sum  of  the  resulting  fraction  and  the  original 
fraction  is  2^'^.     Find  the  original  fraction. 

6.  The  denominator  of  a  certain  fraction  exceeds  twice  the 
numerator  by  3.  If  S^^  is  added  to  the  fraction,  the  result- 
ing fraction  is  the  reciprocal  of  the  original  fraction.  Find 
the  original  fraction. 

7.  A  farmer  bought  a  number  of  geese  for  $24.  Had  he 
bought  2  more  geese  for  the  same  money,  he  would  have  paid 
J  of  a  dollar  less  for  eadi.  How  many  geese  did  he  buy,  and 
what  did  he  pay  for  each  ? 

State  the  problem  to  which  the  negative  solution  applies. 
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8.  A  laborer  worked  a  number  of  days  and  received  for 
his  labor  $36.  Had  his  wages  been  20  cents  more  per  day, 
he  would  have  received  the  same  amount  for  2  days'  less 
labor.  What  were  his  daily  wages,  and  how  many  days  did 
he  work  ? 

State  the  problem  to  which  the  negative  solution  applies. 

9.  For  a  journey  of  336  miles,  4  days  less  would  have 
sufficed  had  I  traveled  2  miles  more  per  day.  How  many 
days  did  the  journey  take  ? 

State  the  problem  to  which  the  negative  solution  applies. 

10.  A  farmer  hires  a  number  of  acres  for  $420.  He  lets 
all  but  4  acres  for  $420,  and  receives  for  each  acre  $2.50  more 
than  he  pays  for  it.     How  many  acres  does  he  hire  ? 

11.  A  broker  sells  a  number  of  railway  shares  for  $3240. 
A  few  days  later,  the  price  having  fallen  $9  a  share,  he  buys, 
for  the  same  sum,  5  more  shares  than  he  had  sold.  Find  the 
number  of  shares  transferred  on  each  day,  and  the  price  paid. 

12.  A  man  bought  a  number  of  sheep  for  $300.  He  kept 
15  and  sold  the  remainder  for  $270,  gaining  half  a  dollar  on 
each  sheep  sold.  How  many  sheep  did  he  buy,  and  what  did 
he  pay  for  each  ? 

13.  The  length  of  a  rectangular  lot  exceeds  its  breadth  by 
20  yards.  If  each  dimension  is  increased  by  20  yards,  the 
area  of  the  lot  will  be  doubled.  Find  the  dimensions  of  the 
lot 

14.  Twice  the  breadth  of  a  rectangular  lot  exceeds  the 
length  by  2  yards ;  the  area  of  the  lot  is  1200  square  yards. 
Find  the  length  and  the  breadth. 

15.  Three  times  the  breadth  of  a  rectangular  field,  the  area 
of  which  is  2  acres,  exceeds  twice  the  length  by  8  rods.  At  $5 
per  rod,  what  will  it  cost  to  fence  the  field  ? 
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16.  Two  pipes  running  together  fill  a  cistern  in  lOf  hours; 
the  larger  pipe  will  fill  the  cistern  in  6  hours  less  time  than 
the  smaller  pipe.  How  long  will  it  take  each  pipe,  running 
alone,  to  fill  the  cistern  ? 

17.  -Three  workmen,  A,  B,  and  C,  dig  a  ditch.  A  can  dig 
it  alone  in  6  days  moi-e  time,  B  in  30  days  more  time,  tlian  the 
time  it  takes  the  three  to  dig  the  ditch  together ;  C  can  dig 
the  ditch  in  3  times  the  time  the  three  dig  it  in.  How  many 
days  does  it  take  the  three,  working  together,  to  dig  the  ditch  ? 

18.  A  cistern  with  a  capacity  of  900  gallons  can  be  filled 
by  two  pipes  running  together  in  as  many  hours  as  the  larger 
pipe  brings  in  gallons  per  minute ;  the  smaller  pipe  brings  in 
per  minute  1  gallon  less  than  the  larger  pipe.  How  long  will 
it  take  each  pipe  by  itself  to  fill  the  cistern  ? 

19.  A  number  is  formed  by  two  digits,  the  second  being 
less  by  3  than  one-half  the  square  of  the  first.  If  9  is  added 
to  the  number,  the  order  of  the  digits  is  reversed.  Find  the 
number. 

20.  A  number  is  formed  by  two  digits ;  5  times  the  second 
digit  exceeds  the  s(j[uare  of  the  first  digit  by  4.  If  3  times 
the  first  digit  is  added  to  the  number,  the  order  of  the  digits 
is  reversed.     Find  the  number. 

21.  A  boat's  crew  row  3  miles  down  a  river  and  back  again 
in  1  hour  and  15  minutes.  Their  rate  in  still  water  is  3  miles 
per  hour  faster  than  twice  the  rate  of  the  current.  Find  the 
rate  of  the  crew  and  the  rate  of  the  current. 

22.  A  jeweller  sold  a  watch  for  $22.75  and  lost  on  the  cost 
of  the  watch  as  many  per  cent  as  the  watch  cost  dollars.  What 
was  the  cost  of  the  watch  ? 

23.  A  farmer  sold  a  horse  for  $138  and  gained  on  the  cost 
J  as  many  per  cent  as  the  horse  cost  dollars.  Find  the  cost 
of  the  horse. 
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24.  A  broker  bought  a  number  of  $100  shares,  when  they 
were  a  certain  per  cent  below  par,  for  $8500.  He  afterwaids 
sold  all  but  20,  when  they  were  the  same  per  cent  above  par, 
for  $9200.  How  many  shares  did  he  buy,  and  what  did  he 
pay  for  each  share  ? 

25.  A  drover  bought  a  number  of  sheep  for  $110 ;  4  having 
died,  he  sold  the  remainder  for  $7.33^  a  head  and  made  on 
his  investment  4  times  as  many  per  cent  as  he  paid  dollars 
for  each  sheep  bought.  How  many  sheep  did  he  buy,  and  how 
many  dollars  did  he  make  ? 

26.  A  certain  train  leaves  A  for  B,  distant  216  miles; 
3  hours  later  another  train  leaves  A  to  travel  over  the  same 
route ;  the  second  train  travels  8  miles  per  hour  faster  than 
the  first,  and  arrives  at  6  45  minutes  behind  the  first.  Find 
the  time  each  train  takes  to  travel  over  the  route. 

27.  A  coach,  due  at  B  12  horns  after  it  leaves  A,  after 
traveling  from  A  as  many  hours  as  it  travels  miles  per  hour, 
breaks  down ;  it  then  proceeds  at  a  rate  1  mile  per  hour  less 
than  half  its  former  rate  and  aiTives  at  B  3  hours  late.  Find 
the  distance  from  A  to  B. 

28.  Several  boys  spent  each  the  same  sum  of  money.  If 
there  had  been  5  boys  more  and  each  boy  had  spent  25  cents 
less,  the  amount  spent  by  the  boys  would  have  been  $37.50. 
If  there  had  been  5  boys  less  and  each  boy  had  spent  25  cents 
more,  the  amount  spent  would  have  been  $30.  Find  the 
number  of  boys  and  the  amount  each  boy  spent. 

29.  A  detachment  from  an  army  was  marching  in  regular 
column  with  5  men  more  in  depth  than  in  front.  On  approach- 
ing the  enemy  the  front  was  increased  by  845  men,  and  the 
whole  detachment  was  thus  drawn  up  in  5  lines.  Find  the 
number  of  men. 


CHAPTER  XI 

SIHULTANBOUS  QUADRATIC  EQUATIONS 

Quadratic  equations  that  involve  two  unknown  numbers 
require  different  methods  for  their  solution  according  to  the 
form  of  the  equations. 

184.  Case  I.  When  from  one  of  the  equations  the  value 
of  one  of  the  unknown  numbers  can  be  found  in  terms  of  the 
other,  and  this  value  substituted  in  the  other  equation. 

Solve  3.«-2.,  =  5l  [1] 

X  -  y  =  2  J  [2] 

Transpose  x  in  [2],  y  =  x  —  2. 

Substitute  in  [1],    3 x^  _  2  a; (x  -  2)  =  6. 
The  solution  of  which  gives  x  =  1  or  —  6. 

.-.  y  =  —  1  or  —  7. 

Special  methods  often  give  more  elegant  solutions  than  the 
general  method  by  substitution. 

1.  When  equatiofis  have  the  form  x  ±  y  =  a,  and  xy  =  b ; 
x^  ±  y*  =  a,  and  xy  =  b ;  or,  x  ±  y  =  a,  and  x^  -f  y*  =  b. 


(1)  Solve 

xy 

=    401 
=  300  J 

[1] 

[2] 

Square  [1], 

x2  +  2; 

cy  +  y2  =  1600. 

[3] 

Multiply  [2]  by  4, 

4  xy  =  1200. 

[4] 

Subtract  [4]  from 

[3], 

xa-2; 

xy-^-y^^  400. 

[5] 

Extract  the  root, 

X  -  y  =  ±  20. 

[G] 

Add  [6]  and  [1], 

2  X  =  60  or  20. 

Subtract  [6]  from 

[1]. 

2  y  =  20  or  60. 
x  =  30^         x  =  10^ 

•••y=ior%=3or 
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X  — y  =    4 


(3)  Solve 


11        9  ] 
x^y       .20 

11        41 
a:«  '  y»      400  J 

>.  • 

x*      xy      y^     400 

2        40 

xy     400 

1        2        11 
x«      xy      y2  ~  400 ' 

1 
'20 

[1] 


(2)  Solve  r      ,      ,^  ^-  .^. 

Square  [1],  z»  -  2  xy  +  y*  =  16.  [3] 

Subtract  [2]  from  [3],  -  2  xy  =  -  24.  [4] 

Subtract  [4]  from  [2],  x«  +  2  xy  +  y^  =  (34. 

Extract  the  root,  x  +  y  =  :i:  8.  [6] 

Combine  [6]  and  [1],  y  =  2}  ^^y-Ic}' 


[1] 
[2] 


Square  [1],  ±  +  JL+_L  =  -E^.                                    m 

^  ''  x*      xy      y«      400                                      ^  ^ 

Subtract  [2]  from  [3],  _1  =  .Z^ .                                    [4] 
Subtract  [4]  from  [2], 

Extract  the  root,  *  _  1  =  ^  -1_ .                                  rs] 

X      y         20  '-  -■ 

Combine  [1]  and  [5],  ~  ,.  !*  or     *"  ,  I 

*■  ""         •■  ■•  y  =  5J        y  =  4J 


2.   When  one  equation  may  he  simplified  by  dividing  it  by 
the  other, 

x»4-/  =  91'l  [1] 

x  +  y=    7f  [2] 


(4)  Solve 


Divide  [1]  by  [2],  x«  -  xy  +  y*  =  13.                                       [3] 

Square  [2],  x«  +  2  xy  +  y«  =  49.                                       [4] 

Subtract  [3]  from  [4],  3xy  =  36. 

Divide  by  -  3,  -  xy  =  -  12.                                  [6] 

Add  [6]  and  [3],  x^  -  2xy  +  y^  =  1. 

Extract  the  root,  x  —  y  =  i  1.                                    [0] 

Combine  [6]  and  [2],  *  "  J}  or  *  =  ^} . 
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185.    Case  II.     When  each  of  the  two  equations  is  homo- 
geneous and  of  the  second  degree. 


Solve 


Let  y  =  vx,  and  substitute  vx  for  y  in  each  equation. 
From  [1],  2vH^  -  4ta«  +  Sx'  =  17. 

.-.  x2  = 


17 


From  [2], 


Equate  tlie  values  of  x^ 


2t>a-4«  +  3 
i>ax«  -  x2  =  16. 
16 


.'.  x*  = 


17 


16 


The  solution  gives 

y  =  vz  = 
Substitute  in  [2], 


32 ©2  -  64i>  +  48  =  17«2  _  17, 
16t>2-64i?  =  -66. 

^  =  V  or  f . 


l.Jx 


25 


X2 

13  X 

y  = 


13 


«>=}, 


y 

=  vx  = 

5x 
3 

Substitute 

in 

P]» 

25x2 
0 

X* 

=  16, 

x2 

=  0, 

X 

=  ±3, 

y 

_6x 
~  3   ■ 

:±5. 

[1] 

[2] 


186.    Case  III.     When  the  two  equations  are  symmetrical 
with  respect  to  x  and  y. 

In  this  case  the  general  rule  is  to  combine  the  equations  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  remove  the  highest  powers  of  x  and  y. 


(1)  Solve 


Divide  [1]  by  [2], 


a-  +  y  =  12    "  ]' 


A  _ 


xy  4-  y-  = 


2 


[1] 
[2] 
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To  remove  z*  and  y*,  square  [2], 

«»  +  2  xy  +  y2  =::  144.  [4] 

Subtract  [4]  from  [3],  -  3xy  =  ?^  -  144, 


which  gives  xy  =  32. 

=  121 
=  32  J 

2_g^  2  =  4^ 

Solving  as  in  Case  I,  we  find,  ^  ?-  or         ^y 

y  =  4J        y  =  8J 


XMT  I.  jc  +  y  =  12 

We  now  have 

xy 


(2)  Solve  -*  +  y*  =  337|  [1] 

^^  x  +  y=     7}  [2] 

To  remove  z*  and  y*,  raise  [2]  to  the  fourth  power, 

z*  +  43C»y  +  6xV  +  4xy«  +  y*  =  2401.  [3] 

Subtract  [1]  from  [3],    4  x»y  -f-  6  x«i/«  +  4  xy«  =  2064. 
Divide  by  2,  2  x»y  +  3  xV  +  2  xy«  =  1032.  [4] 

Square  [2]  and  multiply  the  result  by  2  xy, 

2x^  +  4xV  +  2xy«  =  98xy.  [5] 

Subtract  [6]  from  [4],  -  xV  =  1032  -  98  xy, 

or  xV  -  08xy  =  -  1032. 

This  is  a  quadratic  equation,  with  xy  for  the  unknown  number. 

Solving,  we  find  xy  =  12  or  80. 

We  now  have  to  solve  the  two  pairs  of  etiuations, 

x  +  y=    71^  x  +  y=    7]^ 

xy  =  12j'  xy  =  86J* 

From  the  first,  ~  «  ?•  or      ^  .  >• 

y=z^j        y  =  ij 

7±V-2961 

X  = 

2 

From  the  second,  y . 

7  :f  V~296 

"=      -2     -     J 

The  preceding  cases  are  general  methods  for  the  solution  of  equations 
that  belong  to  the  kinds  referred  to;  often,  however,  in  the  solution 
of  these  and  other  kinds  of  simultaneous  equations  involving  quadratics, 
a  little  ingenuity  will  suggest  some  step  by  which  the  roots  may  be  found 
more  easily  than  by  the  general  method. 
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BxerclBO  27 


1. 


3. 


4. 


12. 


xy  =  15 


a-y -1-27  =  0 


X  —  y  ■=■    5 


a;  —  y  =  16 
a-y4.60=    o| 

x-|-2y=:12l 
a-y  =  18 

2x-|-3y  =  11 
®-     xy  +  15  =  0/' 

y  =  9-3a:  1 

2y  =  12| 
y'  =  35j' 


^    x-|-2y  =  12 


a;-8y -1-9  =  0 
a;y  —  y*  -f  4  =  0 


a-2  +  y*  =  100 

x-h  y 

x^-\-  y^  =  17 
11. 

4a*  -h  y  =  15 


=  1001 


2x-^-y*-|-8  =  0 
3ar-y-2  =  0 


x^  4-  xu  =  40 
^^'    2x-3y=    1 


14. 


.^-y»  =  13l 
:~2y=    9;' 


15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 


20. 


21. 


22. 


23. 


24. 


25. 


*     y     18 

ary  =  54 

a*      y      36  ^• 
x-2y-\-15=    0, 

a^*  +  4y-hll=0]^ 
3a--|-2y-h    l  =  Oj  ' 

x-|-3y-f  1  =  0 

ar«  +  y^  =  106 
xy  =    45 

x^  +  y«  =  52 
a-y  4- 24=    0 


ar«- 


xy  =    3 
y«-ha-y  =  10  /• 

x^  +  a-y-|-y«=    37  1 
ic«  4- a-y -h  y*  =  481  J 

x«4-3xy4-y'=    11 
3x«-hxy-i-3y«=13/" 

3x*-|-  2x-f  y  = 


3x2 


4851 
3x-2y=      Oj 

X*  -  y2  =  0  1 
-4xy-h5y»  =  9J 
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26. 


27. 


28. 


29. 


X*  4-  xy  =  60  T 
y«H-ary  =  40  J 

3x»  +  2ary  +  2y« 


=  281 

=  72/ 


30. 


31. 


32. 


33. 


x^- 


'  —  4  a?y  =  45 1 
y^-'Xy=    6  J 

x«4-3ary  =  55l 
2y»  +  xy  =  18J 


aj*  -  xy  4-  y'  = 
x»4-2ary  +  8 


=  371 
=    0/ 


x''  +  xy  +  2i/«  =  44l 
2x«-xy-f  y'  =  16j 


34. 


35. 


8x*^-3a;y-y«  =  40 
9ic*  +  xy4-2/  =  60 

3x»4-3ajy  +  y«  = 
5  X*  +  7  a*y  -h  4  y 


*=    621 
«  =  140  J 


36. 


37. 


4x^-\-3xy-{-5y^  =  27 
7a;*  +  5a'|^4-9y»  =  47 

5x«  +  3xy  +  2y«  = 


X*  — xf/4- 


y«  =  188  1 
2^=    19/ 


38. 

x*  4-  y*  =  65 
x4-y=    5 

K« 

39. 

x»  -  y»  =  98 ' 
x-y=    2 

te  • 

40. 

x»  4-  y*  =  279 1 
x-\-y=      3/ 

41. 

x»  -  2/^  =  218  1 
x~y=      2/- 

A*i 

x»  4-  y  =  152 

^Jbm 

^-xy-{-y^. 

=    19 

x«-y«  =  1304l 
•   x'-hxy-{-f=    163/ 


44. 


x»  4-  y*  =  91 
^i^(^  H-y)=84 

x«  -  y«  =  98 


45. 


46. 


x-y  = 


y        X 

X      y 


> 


^*^  -  % 
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X*      t/»  _  19 


47. 


48. 


y      « 

X      y 


6 


11 


36j 


49. 


X*  —  y*  =  7  xy^ 
X  —  y 


=  2 


60.  ^  2 


x*4-y'  = 


61. 


X'\-y  = 


5xy 
6 


S^. 


52. 


53. 


x*^  =  4x^^  +  12 


0 

7 


?} 


xy  =  X  +  y  4" 

35  a^t/  ^ 


54. 


x«  +  /  = 


«4-y  = 


36 

5xy 
6 


y 


55. 


56. 


a:»  +  y*  =  67  -  xy 
x-[-y  =  xy-5 


a;»  4-  y«  =  1  -  3  xy 

ar*  -h  y^  =  xy  +  3 


?} 


57. 


a;»  -  y*  =  2in 

58.  -^  .  ^' 

x-y=     IJ 


59. 


60. 


61. 


cc«  +  /  =  3368  1 
X      y      4 

2^  +  2/*  = 


/«  =  xy  +  19\ 
y  =  xy  — 7    J 

62.   X  —  y      x  +  y       3}-. 
x«  +  y*  =  45j 

^,    x^  +  x*y"  +  y*  =  133l 
^^-     a^_xy  +  Z^=    19  J 

x*-Hx^y2-hy*  =  93n 
«*•      a^  +  xy-f!^=    49/' 

X*  +  ary  +  y*  =  84  I 
X  -f  Vxy-Hy  =    6J 

a^4.y2  =  819-xy    | 

•     x  +  y  =  21+V!^j 

a;*  4-  y*  =  97  ] 

**^-   x«  +  y-'  =  49-x*y»J 

2x«4-3xy-hl2  =  3y* 
«®-         3x  +  5y  +  l=0 


65. 


66 
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69. 


a      b 

»     y 


70.  "^ 

4  xy  =  a'  —  4  6* 


76. 


82, 


83. 


84. 


i/  =  bx'\-ai/  j 

X*  -  xy  =  a»  +  ^  1 
xi/  —  i/  =  2ab      J 

a^  +  y"  +  aj  +  y  =  18\. 


72 


73. 


74  -     *   if 


•«  +  y«  =  10(a!«  +  y«)+72"l 


ay*  +  tey  = 


6**  +  oosy 


::}• 


77. 


X      y      a:  +  y 
x'      y*      a' 


x«-f 


a-"  +  y*4- 


78.  a*       "^        ft« 

x«  +  y*  =  2  (tt^  -f  ^^) 

ya-8aZ»==6(a*4-^')1 
xy-5a6  =  2(a»  +  ^'')J 

!»  +  y«  =  axy  1 
x4-2^  =  ^«y  J  ' 

2(a:'  4-  yO^  S^y  -  ^^  \ 
'    2(a  +  ft)(x4-y)=3(xy-a^»)J 

i_i-^«  — ^Q^  2xy-|-x  +  y  = 

85.  2  y«  rh  y  +  «  =  58 
2x«  4-x  +  «  =32 

sc^  -{-  x]/  '\'  xz  =  a^     1 

86.  y»4-y«4-acy  =  2a*  ;^- 
s^  -^  xz  -^  1/z  =  b^      J 

^^  +  y«  =  24  +  5(x-y)1 


79. 


80. 


81 

a?*  -f  y^  -h  «*  =  49 

a;  +  y  +  «  =  11 
2xH-3y  — 4«=    6 

^y  +  ysf  -f  a^«  =  40 

4x  =  3y=2s  + 


=  22 


•»^   <-«^;5a  =  84l 

=  14 


x-i-f/  -\-z 

y^z=xz  , 


xy  =  15 
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Bzercise  28 

1.  If  the  length  and  breadth  of  a  rectangle  were  each 
increased  1  foot,  the  area  would  be  48  square  feet;  if  the 
length  and  breadth  were  each  diminished  1  foot,  the  area 
would  be  24  square  feet.  Find  the  length  and  the  breadth  of 
the  rectangle. 

2.  A  farmer  laid  out  a  rectangular  lot  containing  1200 
square  yards.  He  afterwai-ds  increased  the  width  1^  yards 
and  diminished  the  length  3  yards,  thereby  increasing  the 
area  by  60  square  yards.  Find  the  dimensions  of  the  original 
lot. 

3.  The  diagonal  of  a  rectangle  is  89  inches;  if  each  side 
were  3  inches  less,  the  diagonal  would  be  85  inches.  Find 
the  area  of  the  rectangle. 

4.  The  diagonal  of  a  rectangle  is  G5  inches;  if  the  rect- 
angle were  3  inches  shorter  and  9  inches  wider,  the  diagonal 
would  still  be  65  inches.     Find  the  area  of  the  rectangle. 

6.  The  difference  of  two  numbers  is  }  of  the  greater,  and 
the  sum  of  their  squares  is  356.     Find  the  numbers. 

6.  The  sum,  the  product,  and  the  difference  of  the  squares 
of  two  numbers  are  all  equal.     Find  the  numbers. 

Hint.     Represent  the  numbers  by  x  -I-  ^  and  z  —  y. 

7.  The  sum  of  two  numbers  is  5,  and  the  sum  of  their  cubes 
is  65.     Find  the  numbers. 

8.  The  sum  of  two  numbers  is  11,  and  the  cube  of  their 
sum  exceeds  the  sum  of  their  cubes  by  792.     Find  the  numbers. 

9.  A  number  is  formed  by  two  digits.  The  second  digit  is 
less  by  8  than  the  square  of  the  first  digit ;  if  9  times  the 
first  digit  is  added  to  the  number,  the  order  of  the  digits  is 
reversed.     Find  the  number. 
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10.  A  number  is  formed  by  three  digits,  the  third  digit 
being  the  sum  of  the  other  two ;  the  product  of  the  first  and 
third  digits  exceeds  the  square  of  the  second  by  5.  If  396  is 
added  to  the  number,  the  order  of  the  digits  is  reversed.  Find 
the  number. 

11.  The  numerator  and  denominator  of  a  certain  fraction  are 
each  greater  by  1  than  those  of  a  second  fraction ;  the  sum  of 
the  two  fractions  is  J  J.  If  the  numerators  were  interchanged, 
the  sum  of  the  fractions  would  be  |.     Find  the  fractions. 

12.  There  are  two  fractions.  The  numerator  of  the  first 
is  the  square  of  the  denominator  of  the  second,  and  the 
numerator  of  the  second  is  the  square  of  the  denominator 
of  the  first ;  the  sum  of  the  fractions  is  ^Y'  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^ 
their  denominators  5.     Find  the  fractions. 

13.  If  the  product  of  two  numbers  is  increased  by  their 
sum,  the  result  is  79.  If  their  product  is  diminished  by  their 
sum,  the  result  is  47.     Find  the  numbers. 

14.  The  sum  of  two  numbers  which  are  formed  by  the  same 
two  digits  is  f  {  of  their  difference ;  the  difference  of  the  squares 
of  the  niunbers  is  3960.     Find  the  numbers. 

15.  The  fore  wheel  of  a  carriage  turns  in  a  mile  132  times 
more  than  the  hind  wheel ;  if  the  circumference  of  each  were 
increased  2  feet,  the  fore  wheel  would  turn  only  88  times  more. 
Find  the  circumference  of  each  wheel. 

16.  Two  travelers,  A  and  B,  set  out  from  two  distant  towns, 
A  to  go  from  the  first  town  to  the  second,  and  B  from  the 
seexmd  town  to  the  first,  and  both  travel  at  uniform  rates. 
When  they  meet,  A  has  traveled  30  miles  farther  than  B. 
A  finishes  his  journey  4  days,  and  B  9  days,  after  they  meet. 
Find  the  distance  between  the  towns,  and  the  number  of  miles 
A  and  B  each  travel  per  day. 
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17.  Two  boys  nui  in  opposite  directions  around  a  rectan- 
g^ar  field,  the  area  of  which  is  1  acre;  they  start  from 
one  comer,  and  meet  13  yards  from  the  opposite  comer.  One 
boy  runs  only  j  as  fast  as  the  other.  Find  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  field. 

18.  A  man  walks  from  the  base  of  a  mountain  to  the  summit, 
reaching  the  summit  in  5^  hours ;  during  the  last  half  of  the 
distance  he  walks  j^  mile  less  per  hour  than  during  the  first 
half.  He  descends  in  3}  hours,  walking  1  mile  per  hour  faster 
than  during  the  first  half  of  the  ascent.  Find  the  distance 
from  the  base  to  the  summit  and  the  rates  of  walking. 

19.  A  garrison  had  bread  for  11  days.  If  there  had  been 
400  more  men,  each  man's  daily  share  would  have  been  2  ounces 
less ;  if  there  had  been  600  less  men,  each  man's  daily  share 
could  have  been  increased  by  2  ounces,  and  the  bread  would 
then  have  lasted  12  days.  How  many  pounds  of  bread  did 
the  garrison  have,  and  what  was  each  man's  daily  share  ? 

20.  Three  students.  A,  B,  and  C,  agree  to  work  out  a  set  of 
problems  in  preparation  for  an  examination ;  each  is  to  do  all 
the  problems.  A  solves  9  problems  per  day  and  finishes  the 
set  4  days  before  B ;  B  solves  2  more  problems  per  day  than 
C,  and  finishes  the  set  6  days  before  C.  Find  the  number  of 
problems  in  the  set. 

21.  A  cistern  can  be  filled  by  two  pipes ;  one  of  these  pipes 
can  fill  the  cistern  in  2  hours  less  time  than  the  other;  the 
cistern  can  be  filled  by  both  pipes  running  together  in  1| 
hours.     Find  the  time  in  which  each  pipe  will  fill  the  cistern, 

22.  A  and  B  have  a  certain  manuscript  to  copy  between 
them.  At  A's  rate  of  work  he  would  copy  the  whole  manu- 
script in  18  hours;  B  copies  9  pages  per  hour.  A  finishes 
his  portion  in  as  many  hours  as  he  copies  pages  per  hour. 
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B  is  occupied  with  his  portion  2  hours  longer  than  A  is  with 
his.     Find  the  number  of  pages  copied  by  each. 

23.  A  and  B  have  4800  circulars  to  stamp  and  intend  to 
finish  them  in  two  days,  2400  each  day.  The  first  day  A, 
working  alone,  stamps  800,  and  then  A  and  B  stamp  the 
remaining  1600,  A  working  in  all  3  hours.  The  second  day 
A  works  3  hours  and  B  1  hour,  and  they  accomplish  only 
^5  of  their  task  for  that  day.  Find  the  number  of  circulars 
each  stamps  per  minute  and  the  number  of  hours  B  works  on 
the  first  day. 

24.  Ay  in  running  a  race  with  B  to  a  post  and  back,  meets 
him  10  yards  from  the  post.  To  come  in  even  with  A,  B 
must  increase  his  pace  from  this  point  41^  yards  per  minute. 
If,  without  changing  his  pace,  he  turns  back  on  meeting  A,  he 
will  come  in  4  seconds  behind  A.  Find  the  distance  to  the 
post. 

25.  A  boat's  crew,  rowing  at  half  their  usual  speed,  row 
3  miles  down  stream  and  back  again,  accomplishing  the  dis- 
tance in  2  hours  and  40  minutes.  At  full  speed  they  can  go 
over  the  same  course  in  1  hour  and  4  minutes.  Find  the  rate 
of  the  crew  and  of  the  current. 

26.  A  farmer  sold  a  number  of  sheep  for  $286.  He  received 
for  each  sheep  $2  more  than  he  paid  for  it,  and  gained  thereby 
on  the  cost  of  the  sheep  i  as  many  per  cent  as  each  sheep  cost 
dollars.     Find  the  number  of  sheep. 

27.  A  person  has  $1300,  which  he  divides  into  two  pai-ts 
and  loans  at  different  rates  of  interest  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  two  portions  produce  equal  returns.  If  the  first  portion 
had  been  loaned  at  the  second  rate  of  interest,  it  would  have 
yielded  annually  $36 ;  if  the  second  portion  had  been  loaned 
at  the  first  rate  of  interest,  it  would  have  yielded  annually  $49. 
Find  the  two  rates  of  interest. 
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28.  A  person  has  $5000,  which  he  divides  into  two  portions 
and  loans  at  different  rates  of  interest  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  return  from  the  first  portion  is  double  the  return  from  the 
second  portion.  If  the  first  portion  had  been  loaned  at  the 
second  rate  of  interest,  it  would  have  yielded  annually  $245 ; 
if  the  second  portion  had  been  loaned  at  the  first  rate  of 
interest,  it  would  have  yielded  annually  $90.  Find  the  two 
amounts  and  the  two  rates  of  interest. 

29.  A  number  is  formed  by  three  digits;  10  times  the 
middle  digit  exceeds  the  square  of  half  the  sum  of  the  three 
digits  by  21 ;  if  99  is  added  to  the  number,  the  digits  are  in 
reverse  order;  the  number  is  11  times  the  number  formed  by 
the  first  and  third  digits.     Find  the  number. 

30.  A  number  is  formed  by  three  digits ;  the  sum  of  the 
last  two  digits  is  the  square  of  the  first  digit ;  the  last  digit 
is  greater  by  2  than  the  sum  of  the  first  and  second ;  if  396 
is  added  to  the  number,  the  digits  are  in  reverse  order.  Find 
the  number. 

31.  There  are  two  numbers  formed  of  the  same  two  digits 
in  reverse  order.  The  sum  of  tlie  mimbers  is  33  times  the 
difference  between  the  two  digits,  and  the  difference  between 
the  squares  of  the  two  numbers  is  4752.     Find  the  numbers. 

32.  A  boat's  crew,  rowing  at  half  their  usual  rate,  row 
2  miles  down  a  river  and  back  in  1  hour  and  40  minutes. 
At  their  usual  rate  they  would  have  gone  over  the  same  course 
in  40  minutes.  Find  the  usual  rate  of  the  crew  and  the  rate 
of  the  current. 

33.  A  railroad  train,  after  traveling  1  hour  from  A,  meets 
with  an  accident  which  delays  it  1  hour ;  it  then  proceeds  at 
a  rate  8  miles  per  hour  less  than  its  former  rate  and  arrives 
at  B  6  hours  late.  If  the  accident  had  happened  50  miles 
farther  on,  the  train  would  have  been  only  3J  hours  late. 
Find  the  distance  from  A  to  B. 
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EQUATIONS  SOLVED  AS  QUADRATICS 

187.  An  equation  is  in  the  quadratic  form  if  it  contains  but 
two  powers  of  the  unknown,  and  if  the  exponent  of  one  power 
is  twice  the  exponent  of  the  other  power. 

(1)  Solve  8  x«  +  63  x"  =  8. 

This  equation  is  in  the  quadratic  form  in  x'. 

We  have  8z«  +  63x»  =  8. 

Multiply  hy  32  and  complete  the  square, 

266  ac«  +  ()  +  (63)»  =  4226. 
Extract  the  square  root,  16  x'  +  63  =  i:  66.  « 

Hence,  a^  =  J  or  —  8. 

Extracting  the  cuhe  root,  we  find  two  values  of  x  to  be  i  and  —  2. 
To  find  the  remaining  roots,  solve  completely  the  two  equations 

x»  =  j,  x»  =  -8. 

8x»-l=0,  We  have 


We  have 
or        (2x  -  1)  (4x«  +  2x  +  1)  =  0. 

.-.  2x-  1  =  0, 

or  4x2  +  2x+l=0. 

Solving  these,  we  find  for  three 
values  of  x, 
1     ^n-VTa    -  1  -vCTg 

2'  — r~~'  — 4 — 


or  (x  +  2)  (x2 


x8  -I-  8  =  0, 
2x  +  4)  =  0. 
.-.  X  +  2  =  0, 
or  x2  -  2  X  +  4  =  0. 

Solving  these,  we  find  for  three 
values  of  x, 

-  2,  1  +  V^,  1  ~  V~S. 


These  six  values  of  x  are  the  six  roots  of  the  given  equation. 

(2)  Solve  V5  -  3  Vx«  =  40. 

Using  fractional  exponents,  we  have  x'  —  3  x^  =  40. 
This  equation  is  in  the  quadratic  form  in  x^,  if  we  regard  x^  as  the 
unknown  number. 
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Complete  the  square,    4  x*  -  12  x*  +  9  =  169. 
Extract  the  root,  2  x'  -  3  =  ±  13. 

,-.  2x*  =  16  or  -10. 
.-.  X*  -  8  =  0, 
or  X*  -I-  5  =  0. 

.-.  (X*  -  2)(x*  +  2x*  +  4)  =  0  ;  or  (x*  +  6*)(x*  -  6*xi  +  6«)  =  0. 
.-.  X*  =  2  or  -  1  ±  VTs ;         or  X*  =  -  "^6  or  i  \/6(l  ±  V"^). 
.-.  X  =16  or  8(-l±V^);  or    x=  6a/6  or  i^{-lT>/^^' 


Bzercise  29 

Solve : 

1.  a;«H-7aj»  =  8.  17.   9aj-*  +  4  a:-*  =  5. 

2.  aj*-5x«  4-4  =  0.  is.    4aj*-3x*  =  10. 

3.  x«-f  4a:»  =  96.  ^^    2x*-3a.*  =  9. 

20.    Var*  =  Var*  +  12. 


6.  16a;«  =  17a;*-l. 

6.  32  a;"  =  33  a;* -1. 

7.  a;« -h  14  ar»  H- 24  =  0. 

8.  19  ar*  +  216  a;^  =  a-. 


21.  ar  =  9\^H-22. 

22.  -5^-4Vx  =  32. 

23.  2\/x"-3Vx«  =  35. 


9.   a;»-22x*  +  21  =  0.  04  -L4--L  =  ?. 

10.  a;2"»  +  3a;-  =  4.  ^^       ^^ 

5a^»      26  26.  a;"*-haj"*  =  }. 

11.  X** =  —  • 

^         ^2  26.  3x"*  +  4a;-*  =  20. 

12.  a;«-H-3x»-  =  40.  „^  ^   _,        _a       ,^ 

27.  2  X   '  —  X   '  =  45. 


28.    4  Vx=^  +  3  ^J^x=^  =  27. 


13.  x^^-f  2aa;'"  =  8a*. 

14.  x-'»-4x-«  =  12.  

15.  x-«  +  6x-  -  36  =  0.  29.    ^2x  -f  ^4x^  =  72. 

16.  x-«-3x-*  — 154  =  0.  30.    V2x  +  4x  =  l. 
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188.  Equivalent  Equations.  Two  equations  that  involve  the 
same  unknown  niunber  are  called  equivalent  equations,  if  the 
solutions  of  either  include  all  the  solutions  of  the  other. 

Thus,  72  —  3&  =  5x  +  &  and  4 x  =  8 6  are  equivalent  equations,  for 
the  solution  of  each  is  x  —  2b. 

A  single  equation  is  often  equivalent  to  two  or  more  equa- 
tions. 

Thus,  the  equation  x'  +  1  =  0  may  be  written 

(x  +  l)(x2-x  +  l)  =  0; 
and  this  equation  is  equivalent  to  the  two  equations 

X  +  1  =  0  and  x*  -  x  +  1  =  0. 

In  solving  x*  +  1  =  0,  we  should  write  it  as  x  + 1  =  0  and  x*  —  x  + 1  =  0, 
and  solve  each  of  these  equations. 

If  each  member  of  an  equation  is  m^ultiplied  by  the  same 
factor  and  this  factor  involves  an  unknoum  number  of  the 
equation,  new  solutions  are  in  general  introduced. 

Thus,  if  we  multiply  x  -  3  =  0  by  x  -  6,  we  get  (x  —  3)  (x  ~  6)  =  0, 
and  introduce  the  solution  of  x  —  5  =  0. 

But  if  the  multiplying  factor  is  a  denominator  of  a  fraction 
of  the  equation,  new  solutions  are  in  general  not  introduced. 

Thus, =  3  +  X  becomes,  when  multiplied  by  x  —  1, 

X  —  1 

6  =  (x  -  1)  (3  +  x),  or  x2  +  2x  -  8  =  0 ; 

that  is,  (x  +  4)  (X  -  2)  =  0.     Whence,  x  =  -  4  or  2. 

Therefore,  the  solution  x  =  1  is  not  introduced,  and  this  solution  is  the 
only  solution  that  could  be  introduced  by  the  factor  x  —  1. 

In  general,  new  solutions  are  not  introduced  in  clearing  an 
equation  of  fractions  if  we  proceed  as  follows : 

1.  Combine  fractions  that  have  a  common  denominator. 

2.  Beduce  fractions  to  their  lowest  terms. 

3.  Use  the  L.C.M.  of  the  denominators  for  the  multiplier. 

If  each  member  of  an  equation  is  raised  to  the  same  power, 
new  solutions  are,  in  general,  introduced. 
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Thus,  if  we  square  each  member  of  tlie  equation  x  =  2,  we  have  x^  =  4, 
or  x«  -  4  =  0 ;  that  is,  (x  +  2)  (x  -  2)  =  0. 

Therefore,  the  solution  of  x  +  2  =  0  was  introduced  by  squaring  both 
members  of  x  =  2. 

In  solving  an  equation,  if  we  raise  each  member  to  any  power, 
we  must  reject  the  solutions  of  the  resulting  equation  that  do  not 
satisfy  the  given  equation. 

Solve  by  clearing  of  radicals 


Vaj-f4  -h  V2TT6  =  V7 X  -f  14. 

Square,    x  -|-  4  +  2  V(x -j- 4)  (2  x -j- 6) -i- 2  x -j- 6  =  7  x  +  14. 
Transpose  and  combine,        2  V(x  +  4)  (2  x  +  0)  =  4  x  +  4. 
Divide  by  2  and  square,  (x  -I-  4)  (2  x  +  6)  =  (2  x  +  2)^. 

Reduce,  x2-3x  =  10. 

Therefore,  x  =  6  or  -  2. 

Of  these  two  values  only  5  will  satisfy  the  given  equation. 

Squaring  both  numbers  of  the  original  equation  is  equivalent  to 
transposing  V7  x  +  14  to  the  left  member,  and  then  multiplying  by  the 
rationalizing  factor 

Vx  +  4  -I-  V2x  +  6  +  V7 X  +  14. 
The  result  reduces  to 

V(x  +  4)(2x  +  6)  -  (2x  +  2)  =  0. 
Transposing  and  squarmg  again  is  equivalent  to  multiplying  by 
(Vx  +  4  -  V2X  +  6  -  V7 X  +  14) (Vx  +  4  -  V2x  +  6  +  V7x+  14). 
Therefore,  the  equation  x*  —  3x  —  10  =  0is  really  obtained  from 

(Vx  +  4  +  V2X  +  6  -  V7x  +  14) 

X  (Vx-f  4-|-V2x+6+V7x  +  14) 
X  (Vx-i-4  -V2x  +  6-V7x  +  14) 
X  (Vx  +  4  -  V2x~+^  +  V7 X  +  14)  =  0. 

This  equation  is  satisfied  by  any  value  that  will  make  any  one  of  the 
four  factors  of  its  left  member  equal  to  zero.  The  first  factor  is  0  for 
X  =  5,  and  the  lajst  factor  is  0  for  x  =  —  2,  while  no  value  can  be  found 
to  make  the  second  or  third  factor  vanish. 

Since  —  2  does  not  satisfy  the  given  equation  but  is  introduced  by 
multiplying  by  another  eciuation,  it  is  called  an  extraneous  value  of  x. 
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189.  Some  radical  equations  may  be  solved  as  follows : 

Solve  7«»  -  5a;  -f  8  V7a:*-5xH-l  =  -  8. 
Add  1  to  each  side, 

7«3_6x  +  l  +  8V7x2-6x  +  l=-7. 
Solving  for  7 X*  —  6x  +  1,  we  have 

7x2-6x  +  l  =  1,  or  7x2 -6x  +  i  =49. 

Solving  these,  we  find  0,  ft,  3,  —  ^  for  the  values  of  x. 
All  these  values  are  extraneous  values,  and  the  given  equation  has  no 
sohition. 

190.  Various  other  equations  may  be  solved  by  methods 
similar  to  that  of  the  last  section. 

(1)  Solve  X*  -  4x«  4-  5x^  -  2ar  -  20  =  0. 
Begin  by  attempting  to  extract  the  square  root. 

X*  -4x»  +  6x«-2x-20(xa-2x 

X* 


2x2-2x 


-4x»  +  6xa 
-4x«-|-4x« 


X2-2X-.20 
We  see  from  the  above  that  the  equation  may  be  written 

(x*  -  2x)«  +  (x2  -  2x)  -  20  =  0, 
Solving,  x^  -  2x  =  -  6,  or  x^  -  2x  =  4. 

Solving  these  two  equations,  we  find  for  the  four  values  of  x, 
1+2  VTl,    1-2  V^,    1  +  V5,    1  -  Vs. 

(2)  Solve  x^  +  -i-l-ic-f-  =  4. 

Add  2  to  each  member, 

ai«  +  2  +  ^  +  x-}-^  =  6, 


or 


{'^irH^-i)='^- 


Extract  the  root,       x  +  -  =  2,  or  x  -|-     =  —  3. 

X  X 

Solving  these  two  equations,  we  find  for  the  four  values  of  x, 

-_3+V5       -3-V6 
1»     J^, » • 
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Bzercise  30 

Solve : 


1.  Va-h4  -f  V2at  -1  =  6.  3.   Vx  -f  vTT^  =  3. 

2.  Vl3a;-1- V2x-1  =  5.     4.    Vx»  -  9  +  21  =  x«. 


6.  Var  -f  1  +  Va;  +  16  =  Vx  -f  25. 

6.  V27Tl-Vin  =  ^^^^^- 

o 

7.  Var  +  3  +  Vx4-8  =  6 Vx. 

8.  Vx  +  7  4-  Vx  -  5  4-  V3  X  +  9  =  0. 

9.  Vx  +  5  +  V8  -  2x  4-  V9  -  4x  =  0. 
10.  V7  -  X  4-  V3x  +  10  4-  Vx  4-  3  =  0. 


11.  V2x«H-3x4-7  =  2x»4-3x-5. 

12.  x»  -  3x  H-  2  =  6  Vx«  -  3x  -  3. 

13.  6x«  -  3x  -  2  ==  V2x«  —  X. 


14.  15x-3x»--16  =  4  Vx»  -5x4-5. 

16.  6x2  -  21  X  +  20  =  V4x»  -  14x  4- 1^ 

16.  V36  x«  4-  1 2  X  4-  33  =  41  -  8  X  -  24  X* 

17.  4x*-12x»4-5x*4-6x-15  =  0. 

18.  x*-10x«4-35x'-50x4-24  =  0. 

19.  x*-4x"-10x*4-28x-15  =  0. 

20.  18x*4-24x»-7x«-10x-88  =  0. 

21.  4x*-12x»  +  17x«-12x~12  =  0. 

22.  Vx  H-  Vx  4-  3  = 


VxH-3 
23.    6  4-  Vi^^^^^  =     j^^       ' 
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Vx  +  1       Vx^n^       Va^»  -  1 

25     Vag  +  2  —  Vag  —  2_a; 
Vx-f2  +  Vaj-2""2" 

26.   3^±^^2=.2. 

27 ^  ■"  • 

V3x»  +  4  + V2x«  +  1      '^ 

^g     V7g»  +  44-2V3a:-l^^ 
V7aj«  +  4-.2V3x-l 

V5x  — 4  H-  V5  — a;      2  Vi  -f  1 
29.       ,  -==  = -= 

V5a;  -4- V6-aj      2  V  x  -  1 
80.    V(x  +  a)^  -f  2  ai  +  ft*  +  a;  -h  a  =  ^. 

V3  1 

31.       ,  p=  =  -7==. 

V2x-1  -  Vx-2       V X  -  1 

32.  ^/|7^+^|fI^=Vf . 


.  Vx^  +  a«  +  3ax  -f  Vx«  4-  a'-  3ax  =  V2a'' -f  2^»l 

.  4x*-3(x*  +  l)(x*-2)=x*(10-3x*). 

.  (x'  -  2)  (x*  -  4)  ==  x'(x«  -  1)*  -  12. 

.  3  Vx«  +  17  4-  Vx»  -f  1  4-  2  V5x»  +  41  =  0. 

2      X  4      X  ^  X 


2  .  2 

39.    .  H .  =x. 

«  -f  V2  -  x»      X  -  V2  -  X* 
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40. 


-I- 


1  -I-  Vn^ j:      1  -  y/l-x 


2x 
9 


41. 


42. 


y/ax  4-  b  4-  'Vox  _  1  -}-  Vax  —  ft 
Vox-j-ft  —  Vax      1  —  Vax  —  ft 

Va  —  X  4-  Vft  —  X       Vx4-Vft 
Va  —  X  —  Vft  —  X       Vx  —  Vft 


43 


.    Vx  4-  V  a  —  Vax  4-  x^  =  Va. 


44. 


45. 


X 


4-  y  4-  Vxjf  y  =  a\ 
—  y  +  Vx-y  =  ftJ 


X  — y 


.^      x«4-a-y4-3^  =  «M 

46.  / —  ,     >  • 

X  4-  V  xy  -I-  y  =  ft   ^ 


47. 


3  Vx-l-2  Vy 

4  Vx-2V^ 


=  6 


y. 


x'  -I-  1  _  y'  -  64 
16     ""       x* 


48 


Vx  —  Vy  =  x*(  Vx  -I-  Vy)  1 


49.    V. 


3x 


+ 


X  4-  y       ^  ^x  f' 

X  +  y  =  xi/  —  5Aj 


CHAPTER  XIII 

PROPERTIES  OF  QUADRATIC  EQUATIONS 

19L    If  we  represent  the  roots  of  the  quadratic  equation 

by  a  and  p,  we  have  (§  181) 

a  = 


-^  + 

V6^ 

—  4  ac 

2a 

-b- 

Vi2 

—  ^ac 

Adding,  a  +  p  =  --- 

ft 

Multiplying,  ar)8  =  -  • 

If  we  divide  the  equation  ax^  -f  5x  -|-  r  =  0  through  by  a, 

h         c 
we  have  the  equation  x^  -\-  -x  -\'  -  ^0:  this  may  be  written 

a         a  ^ 

x'  +  oa:  4-  </  =  0,  where  o  =  -  >    o  =  -  • 
"^  a  a 

It  appears,  then,  that  if  any  quadratic  equation  is  made  to 
assume  the  form  x^  -\-  px  -\-  q  =^  0,  the  following  relations  hold 
between  the  coefficients  and  roots  of  the  equation : 

1.  The  sum  of  the  two  roots  is  equal  to  the  coefficient  of 
X  with  its  sign  changed. 

2.  The  product  of  the  two  roots  is  equal  to  the  constant 
term. 

Thus,  the  sum  of  the  two  roots  of  the  equation  x-  —  7  x  +  8  =  0  is  7, 
and  the  product  of  the  roots  8. 

165 
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192.  The  expressions  a  -f  )8,  a/3  are  examples  of  symmetric 
functions  of  the  roots.  Any  expression  that  involves  both  roots, 
and  remains  unchanged  when  the  roots  are  interchanged,  is  a 
symmetric  function  of  the  roots. 

From  the  relations  a  -\-  p  =  —  pf  aft  =  q,  the  value  of  any 
symmetric  function  of  the  roots  of  a  given  quadratic  may  be 
found  in  terms  of  the  coefficients. 

Given  that  a  and  p  are  the  roous  of  the  quadratic  2^  -  7  z  +  8  =  0,  we 
may  find  the  values  of  symmetric  functions  of  the  roots  as  follows : 

(1)  a2  +  ^. 

We  have  a  +  /3  =  7, 

and  ar/3  =  8. 

Square  the  first,  a«  +  2  ar/3  +  ^  =  49 

Subtract,  2  aft  =16 

and  we  have  a«  +  /^^  =  33 

^'  ^  a»-}-3aa^  +  3.r/S2  +  ^  =  343 

3<r/3(a  -}-  p)  or  Sa^p-\-Sap^  =168 

Subtract,  a^  +  /9«  =  176 

(3)  "^  +  ^. 

/3       a 

This  IS  ^»     which  IS 

a/3  8 

193.  Resolution  into  Factors.     By  §  191,  if  a  and  fi  are  the 

roots  of  the  equation  x^  -{-px  -{-  q  =  0,  the  equation  ma}*"  be 

written  ,      ,         „  ^      /^ 

x*-'{a'\-  P)x-\-ap=0, 

The  left  member  is  the  product  of  a*  —  a  and  ar  —  )5,  so  that 
the  equation  may  be  also  written 

(x  -a)(x  -p)=  0. 

It  appears,  then,  that  tlie  factors  of  the  quadratic  expression 
x^  ■\-  px  -\-  q  are  x  —  a  and  x  —  p^  where  a  and  p  are  the  roots 
of  the  quadratic  equation  ar'  -h  joa?  -f  7  =  0. 

The  factors  are  real  and  different,  real  and  alike,  or  imagi- 
nary, according  as  a  and  p  are  real  and  unequal^  real  and  equal, 
or  imaginary. 
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li  P  =  a,  the  equation  becomes 

(x  —  a)(x  —  a)  =  0,  or  {x  —  a)'  =  0. 

If,  then,  the  two  roots  of  a  quadratic  ecjuation  are  equal,  the 
left  member,  when  all  the  terms  are  transposed  to  that  member, 
is  a  perfect  square. 

If  the  equation  is  in  the  form  oic*  -\-  hx  -\-  c  =  0,  the  left 
member  may  be  written 

aTx^-f -X4--Y  or  a(x^a)(x-P),  (§191) 

IM.    If  the  roots  of  a  quadratic  eijuation  are  given,  we  can 
form  the  equation. 

Form  the  equation  of  which  the  roots  are  3  and  —  |. 

The  equation  is  (x  -  3)  (x  +  ^)  =  0, 

or  (X  -  3)  (2  X  +  6)  =r  0, 

or  2  x«  -  X  -  16  =  0. 

195.   Quadratic  expressions  may  be  factored  by  the  principles 
of  §  193. 

(1)  Resolve  into  two  factors  x*  —  5  x  -h  3. 
Write  the  equation  x^  —  6  z  +  3  =  0. 

on.         *          t       A^    X.    6+>^       ,6-Vi3 
The  roots  are  found  to  be and 

2  2 

The  factors  of  x^-bx-\-  3  are 

6  + Vl3       ^  5-  Vl3 

X and  X 

2  2 

(2)  Resolve  into  factors  3  a:*  —  4  a?  -f  5. 

Write  the  equation  3x2-4x-}-6  =  0. 

2  +  V—  11  2  —  V—  11 

The  root«  are  found  to  be -  and 

3  3 

Therefore,  the  expression  3  x'  —  4  x  +  5  may  be  written  (§  193) 

2+  V-  11\  /        2-  V-  11 


{>--4--")('---^-) 
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Exercise  31 

Form  the  equations  of  which  the  roots  are : 

1.  3,  2.  6.    a-f  3  6,  a  — 3b. 

2.  4,-5.  7     a  +  2b     2a±b 

^•3  3 

3.  _  6,  -  8.  8.    2  +  V3,  2  -  V3. 

^'   h  h  9.   -  1  4-  V5,  -  1  -  V5. 

6-    -  i,  -  *.  10.    1  -f  Vf ,  1  -  Vf. 

Eesolve  into  factors,  real  or  imaginary  : 

11.  3a:'*- 15x-42.  16.    x^  —  ^x-ir^- 

12.  9  jc^- 27  a- -70.  16.    a-^ -|- a: -|- 1. 

13.  49  a;' -h  49  a; -f  6.  17.    4  x^  -  28  a; -f  49. 

14.  169x»-52a;  +  4.  18.   4 x^  +  12 a: -|- 13. 

In  Examples  19-27,  a  and  p  are  to  be  taken  as  the  roots  of 
the  equation  x^  —  7  ar  -|-  8  =  0. 

Find  the  value  of : 

20.  a^p  +  ap^,  "^-^P 

11  1.1 

21.  ;^  +  ^-  2^-    ^  +  ^- 

22.  ^4-^-  26.    (^'-/J*)'. 
23 h— •  27—4-—- 

In  Examples  28-33,  a  and  )5  are  to  be  taken  as  the  roots  of 
the  equation  x^  -^^  px  -\-  q  =  0, 
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Find  in  terms  of  'p  and  g'  the  value  of : 

28.    i+1.  ''•    "•^  +  "^- 

*       ^  32.    a*  +  j8*. 

30.    a»  +  )8».  ^^  c^ 

34.  When  will  the  roots  of  the  equation  ax*  -f  ftar  +  c  =  0 
be  both  positive  ?  both  negative  ?  one  positive  and  one  nega- 
tive? 

196.  The  Roots  in  Special  Cases.  The  values  of  the  roots  of 
the  equation  ao^  -|-  6x  -H  tf  =  0  are  (§  191) 

_  ft  4.  V^>^  -  4  ac      _  ft  -  V&2  -  4  (IV,  _._ 
Ta '    Ta t^^ 

Multiplying  both  numerator  and  denominator  of  the  first 
expression  by  —h  —  Vft*  —  4  ac^  and  both  numerator  and 
denominator  of  the  second  expression  by  —  &  -|-  V^^  —  4  ac, 
we  obtain  these  new  forms  for  the  values  of  the  roots: 

2"  2c  .  ^2] 


_  ft  _  V6*  -  4  ac      _  ft  +  V6*  -  4 


ac 


We  proceed  to  consider  the  following  special  cases : 

1.  Suppose  a  to  be  very  small  compared  with  h  and  c.  In 
this  case  }^  —  ^ac  differs  but  little  from  h-y  and  its  square  root 
but  little  from  h.     The  denominator  of  the  first  root  in  [2] 

will  be  very  nearly  —2  b,  and  the  root  itself  very  nearly  —  - ; 

the  denominator  of  the  second  root  in  [2]  will  be  very  small, 

and  the  root  itself  numerically  very  large. 

The  smaller  a  is,  the  larger  will  the  second  root  be,  and  the 

J* 

less  will  the  first  root  differ  from  —  7  •  1 

6 

1 
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The  first  root  may  he  found  approximately  by  neglecting 
the  X*  term  and  solving  the  simple  equation  bx  -\-  r  =  0,  In 
fact,  the  quadratic  equation  itself  approximates  the  form 

Ox^-{'bz-\-c  =  0. 

2.  Suppose  both  a  and  6  to  be  very  small  compared  with  r. 

c 
In  this  case  the  first  root,  which  differs  but  little  from  —  - » 

also  becomes  very  large,  so  that  both  roots  are  very  large. 

The  smaller  a  and  b  are,  the  larger  will  the  roots  be.     The 

quadratic  equation  in  this  case  approximates  the  form 

Ox«-f  Ox-f  <?  =  0. 

3.  Suppose  c  =  0  while  a  and  b  are  not  zero.     In  this  case 

the  first  root  in  [1]  becomes  zero,  the  second  root  becomes 

The  quadratic  equation  becomes 

ax*  -^  bx  =  0,  or  x  (ax  -f  i)  =  0 ; 

one  root  is  0,  the  other  is 

a 

4.  Suppose  b  =  0  and  c  =  0  while  a  is  not  zero.  In  this 
case  the  equation  reduces  to  ax*  =  0,  of  which  both  roots 
are  zero. 

5.  Suppose  ^  =  0  while  a  and  c  are  not  zero.     In  this  case 

the  two  roots  become  -f  V  —  -  and  —  \ 

^      a  ^      a 

The  equation    becomes    the  pure    quadratic  ox*  -f  c  =  0. 

197.   Collecting  results,  we  have  the  following : 

1.  If  a  is  very  small  compared  with  b  and  c ;  one  root  is 
very  large. 

2.  If  a  and  b  are  both  very  small  compared  with  c ;  both 
roots  are  very  large. 

3.  If  c  =  0,  tt  and  b  not  zero ;  one  root  is  zero. 

4.  If  b  =  0,  c  =  0,  a  not  zero ;  both  roots  are  zero. 

6.  If  b  =  Oy  a  and  c  not  zero ;  the  equation  is  a  pure  quad- 
itic  with  roots  numerically  equal  but  opposite  in  sign. 
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198.  Variable  Coeffidents.  When  the  coefficients  of  an  equa- 
tion involve  an  undetermined  number  the  character  of  the 
roots  may  depend  on  the  value  given  to  the  unknown  number. 

For  what  values  of  m  will  the  equation 

2  ma^  -f  (5  w  4-  2)  x  -f  (4  m  -f  1)  =  0 

have  its  roots  real  and  equal,  real  and  unequal,  imaginary  ? 

We  find  62  _  4ac  =  (6m  +  2)2  -  8m(4m  -}- 1) 

=  4  +  12m-  7ma 
=  (2-m)(2-}-7m). 

Roots  eqtuU.    In  this  case  b^  —  4  ac  is  zero.  (S  181) 

.-.  2  -  m  =  0,  or  2  +  7  m  =  0. 
.*.  m  =  2,  or  m  =  —  f . 

Roots  real  and  unequal.    In  this  case  6^  .  4  ac  is  positive.  (§  181) 

Tlie  factors  2  —  m,  2  +  7  m,  are  to  be  both  positive  or  both  negative. 
If  m  lies  between  2  and  —  },  both  factors  are  positive  ;  both  factors 
cannot  be  negative. 

Roots  imaginary.    In  this  case  fts  —  4  oc  is  negative.  ($  181) 

Of  the  two  factors  2  —  m,  2  +  7  m,  one  is  positive,  the  other  negative. 
If  m  is  greater  than  2,  2  —  m  is  negative  and  2  +  7  m  positive ;  if  m  is 
less  than  —  f ,  2  +  7  m  is  negative  and  2  —  m  positive. 

199.  By  a  method  similar  to  that  of  §  198  we  can  often 
obtain  the  nuudmum  or  the  minimum  value  of  a  quadratic 
expression  for  real  values  of  x, 

(1)  Find  the  maximum  or  the  minimum  value  of  1  -h  a;  —  x* 
for  real  values  of  x. 

Let  1  +  «—*■  =  m. 

Solve,  •     X  = ^^^ . 

2 

Since  x  is  real,  we  must  have 

6>4m  or  6  =  4 m. 
Therefore,  4  m  is  not  greater  than  6. 

That  is,  m  is  not  greater  than  \. 

The  maximum  value  of  1  +  x  —  x^  is  | ;  for  this  value  x  =  \. 
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(2)  Find  the  minimum  value  of  a:*  -f  3  a:  -h  4  for  real  values 
of  X. 

Let  x2  +  3x  +  4  =  m. 

Then,  x«  +  3x  =  m-4. 


e  ,                                                     -  3  ±  V4  wi  -  7 
Solve,  X  = = . 

Since  x  is  real,  we  must  have 

4m>7or4m  =  7. 
Therefore,  4  m  is  not  less  than  7. 

That  is,  m  is  not  less  than  j. 

The  minimum  value  of  x^  +  3x  +  4  is  | ;  for  this  value  x  =  —  \. 

Note.    Instead  of  solving  for  x,  we  might  have  used  the  condition  for 
real  roots,  tnz.,  6^  —  4  oc  greater  than  or  equal  to  zero. 

200.   The  existence  of  a  maximum  or  a  minimum  value  may 
also  be  shown  as  follows : 

Take  the  first  expression  of  the  last  article, 

1  +  X  -  x^. 
This  is  i  -  (i  -  «  +  a^^i 

or  {  -  (a^  -  D". 

(x  —  \Y  is  positive  for  all  real  values  of  x  ;  its  least  value  is  zero,  and 
in  this  case  the  given  expression  has  its  greatest  value,  f . 
Similarly  for  any  other  expression. 

Exercise  32 

For  what  values  of  m  are  the  two  roots  of  each  of  the  fol- 
lowing equations  equals  real  and  unequal,  imaginary  ? 

1.  (3  m  -\-  l)x«  -h  2{m  -\-l)x -{- m  =  0. 

2.  (m  -  2)a?2  4-  (w  -  5)x  -f  2  7/1  -  5  =  0. 

3.  2  mx^  -f  ar^  -  6  /«a;  -  6aj  4-  6  7W,  4- 1  =  0. 

4.  w;r«-f  2x^-1-2  771- 3  iwjc -I- 9x- 10  =  0. 

5.  6  77wc^  4- 8  7770; -h  2  w  =  2x  —  x^  —  1. 
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Find  the  maximum  or  the  minimum  vahie  of  each  of  the 
following  expressions,  and  determine  which : 

6.  x*-6x-f  13.  x^-x^l 

7.  4a;«-12aj-M6.  *   x^  -  x -{- 1 

8.  3-fl2x-9al  ,^    x^-{-2x-3 


9.    a:' -I- 8  a;  +  20. 

10.  4ar*-12a?-|-25.  17 

11.  25  a;«  -  40  a;  -  16. 


a* -2a; +  3 
1  1 


2  +  a;      2  —  a: 


«     0.-6  18    5l±l^l±5. 

(x4-12)(x-3)^  ,,       (X  -f  1)-   , 

^'*-  a.2  x2  -  x  + 1 

4a:  2a-2-2ar-f5 

14 20     ■ 

(x-h2y  a:2-2a;-|-3 

21.  Divide  a  line  2  a  inches  long  into  two  parts  such  that 
the  rectangle  of  these  parts  shall  be  the  greatest  possible. 

22.  Divide  a  line  20  inches  long  into  two  parts  such  that 
the  hypotenuse  of  the  right  triangle  of  which  the  two  parts 
are  the  legs  shall  be  the  least  possible. 

23.  Divide  2  a  into  two  parts  such  that  the  sum  of  their 
square  roots  shall  be  a  maximum. 

24.  Find  the  greatest  rectangle  that  can  be  inscribed  in  a 
given  triangle. 

25.  Find  the  greatest  rectangle  that  can  be  inscribed  in  a 
given  circle. 

26.  Find  the  rectangle  of  greatest  perimeter  that  can  be 
inscribed  in  a  given  circle. 


CHAPTER   XIV 

SURDS   AND  IMA6INARIES 

2Q1.  Quadratic  Surds.  The  product  or  the  quotient  of  two 
dissimilar  quadratic  surds  is  a  quadratic  surd. 

For  every  quadratic  surd,  when  simplified,  has  under  the 
radical  sign  one  or  more  factors  raised  only  to  the  first  power ; 
and  two  surds  which  are  dissimilar  cannot  have  all  these 
factors  alike. 

202.  The  sum  or  the  difference  of  two  dissimilar  quadratic 
surds  cannot  he  a  rational  number,  nor  can  it  he  expressed  as 
a  single  surd. 

For,  if  Vrt  ±  V^  could  be  equal  to  a  rational  number  c,  then 
squaring  and  transposing, 

±  2  yfcH  ^c^-a-h. 

Now,  as  the  right  side  of  this  equation  is  rational,  the  left 
side  should  be  rational ;  but  VoA  cannot  be  rational  (§  201). 
Therefore,  Va  ±  V^  cannot  be  rational. 

In  like  manner  it  may  be  shown  that  Va  ±  Vft  cannot  be 
expressed  as  a  single  surd  Vc. 

203.  A  quadratic  sui*d  cannot  he  equal  to  the  sum  of  a 
rational  numher  and  a  surd. 

For,  if  Va  could  be  equal  to  c  -f  V^,  then  squaring  and 
transposing, 

2  c  "y/h  =  a  —  h  —  r^; 

that  is,  a  surd  would  be  equal  to  a  rational  number ;   but  this 
is  impossible. 

164 
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204-  If  R  -\-  Vd  =  X  4-  Vy,  then  a  us  cfjual  to  x,  atul  b  U 
equal  to  y. 

For,  transposing,  V^  —  V^  =  x  —  a\  and  if  ^  were  not  equal 
to  y,  the  difference  of  two  unequal  surds  would  be  rational, 
which  is  impossible.  (§  202) 

.'.h  =  ijy  and  a  =  x. 

In  like  manner,  if  a  —  y/b  =  x  —  Vy,  a  is  equal  to  x,  and  h 
is  equal  to  y. 

An  expression  of  the  form  a  -h  V^,  where  V^  is  a  surd,  is 
called  a  binomial  surd. 

205.   Square  Root  of  a  Binomial  Surd. 

(1)  Extract  the  square  root  of  a  -|-  V^. 

Let  Va  +  V  6  =  Vx  +  Vy. 

Square,  a  +  Vt  =  x  +  2  Vxy  -f-  y. 

..  z-\-y  =  a,  and  2  V!^  =  Vft.  (§  204) 

From  these  two  equations  the  vahies  of  x  and  y  iiuiy  be  found. 
Or,  since  a  =  x  +  y  and  Vo  =  2  Vxy, 

o  —  Vft  =  X  —  2  Vxy  +  y. 

Extract  the  root,  v  a  -  VS  =  Vx -  Vy. 

.-.  (  Va  +  VS)  (  Va  -  Vft)  =  ( V^  +  v^)  { Vi  -  V^). 

.-.  Va'-*  —  h  =  X  —  y. 
And,  as  o  =  x  +  y, 

the  values  of  z  and  y  may  be  found  by  addition  and  subtraction. 

(2)  Extract  the  scjuare  root  of  7  -f  4  V.S. 

Let  Vx  +  %^  =  Vtj^W^.  [1] 

Then,  Vi  -  \^  =  Vt  -  4  V3.  [2] 

Multiply  [1]  by  [2],  a;  -  y  =  ^4!)  -  48. 

.',  X  —  y  =  \. 

But  X  +  y  =  "• 

.-.  X  =  4,  and  y  =  3. 

.-.  Vx  +  V^  =  2  +  Vs. 

.-.  VT+Tvi  =  2 + vs. 
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A  root  may  often  be  obtained  by  inspection.  For  tliis  pur- 
pose, write  the  given  expression  in  the  form  a  -}-  2  V^,  and 
determine  the  two  numbers  that  have  their  sum  equal  to  a, 
and  their  product  equal  to  h. 

(3)  Find  by  inspection  the  square  root  of  18  -f  2  VtT. 

The  two  numbers  whose  sum  is  18  and  product  77  are  11  and  7. 
Then,  18  +  2  V77  =  11  +  7+2  VlTTf 

=  (VTT  +  V7)2. 
That  is,  VlT  +  V7  =  the  square  root  of  18  +  2  V77. 

(4)  Find  by  inspection  the  square  root  of  75  —  12  V21. 

It  is  necessaiy  that  the  coefficient  of  the  surd  be  2  ;  therefore, 

76  -  12  V2T  must  be  put  in  the  form  75-2  VtSO. 
The  two  numbers  whose  sum  is  75  and  product  756  are  63  and  12. 
Tlien,  75-2  V75<i  =  63  +  12-2  V63  x  12 

=  (V63-Vl2)2. 
That  is,  V03  -  Vl2  =  the  square  root  of  75  -  12  y/2\  ; 

or  3  V7  -  2  Vs  =  the  square  root  of  75  -  12  V2r. 


Exercise  33 

Extract  tlie  square  root  of : 

1.  I4-I-6V5.  6.  20-8Vr).  11.  14-4V6. 

2.  17  4-4VT5.  7.  9-GV2.  12.  38  -  12  VlO. 

3.  IO  +  2V2T.  8.  94-42Vr>.  13.  IO3-I2V1I. 

4.  lC-f2V55.  9.  I3-2V3O.  14.  57-12Vi5. 

5.  9-2Vi4.  10.  11-6  V2.  15.  3|-VlO. 

16.  2  a  4-  2  V^/-  -  b'K         18.    87-12V42. 

17.  a»  -  2 ^»  V(t'^  -  h\         19.    {a  ^hy^A{a-h)-y/^, 
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206.  Ortbotomic  Numbers.  The  squares  of  all  scalar  num- 
bers are  positive  scalar  numbers;  hence,  a  negative  scalar 
number  cannot  be  the  square  of  a  scalar  number,  and  conse- 
quently the  square  root  of  a  negative  scalar  number  cannot  be 
a  scalar  number  (§  144).  For  the  complete  treatment  of 
evolution  and  of  equations  of  the  second  and  higher  degrees, 
account  must  be  taken  of  the  square  roots  of  negative  scalar 
numbers,  and  as  these  roots  are  not  scalar  numbers  it  is  neces- 
sary to  assume  a  new  series  of  numbers  distinct  from  the  scalar 
series,  but  such  that  the  square  of  each  and  every  number  in 
the  new  series  is  a  nimiber  in  the  negative  branch  of  the  scalar 
series.  These  new  numbers  being  distinct  from  the  scalar 
numbers  require  a  distinguishing  name,  and  accordingly  they 
have  been  named  orthotomic  numbers  or  imaginary  numbers. 
Hence, 

An  orthotomic  number  is  aiiy  indicated  square  root  of  a  nega- 
tive scalar  number  or  any  scalar  multiple  thereof. 

The  complete  series  of  orthotomic  numbers  includes  a  posi- 
tive branch  and  a  negative  branch  with  zero  as  common  origin. 

207.  Complex  Numbers.  The  sum  of  any  two  scalar  numbers 
is  a  scalar  number,  and  it  will  presently  be  shown  that  the 
sum  of  any  two  orthotomic  numbers  is  an  orthotomic  number, 
but  the  sum  of  a  scalar  number  and  an  orthotomic  number  is 
evidently  neither  a  scalar  number  nor  an  orthotomic  number 
and  therefore  requires  a  distinctive  name.  The  name  gener- 
ally given  is  complex  number.     Hence, 

A  complex  number  is  the  indicated  sum  or  difference  of  a 
scalar  number  and  an  orthotomic  number. 

Thus,  if  g  and  h  are  scalar  numbers  either  positive  or  negative  but  not 
zero,  and  p  is  a  positive  scalar  number,  but  not  zero,  ^  V(  —  P)  ^  ^^ 
orthotomic  number  and-^r  ■\-hy/{—p)  is  a  complex  number.  If  g  and  h 
may  take  any  scalar  values,  zero  included^  the  form  g  -\-hy/(—  p)  includes 
the  whole  assemblage  of  the  scalar,  the  orthotomic,  and  the  complex 
numbers. 
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Such  assemblage  is  named  the  uniplanar  or  coplanar  assem^ 
blage  of  algebraio  numbers.  It  will  be  shown  hereafter  that 
this  uniplanar  assemblage  includes  all  the  numbers  necessaiy 
to  be  considered  in  ordinary  algebra ;  that  is,  the  algebra  of 
the  four  elementary  operations.  Addition,  Subtraction,  Multi- 
plication, and  Division,  performed  subject  to  the  Laws  of 
Uniformity,  Association,  Commutation,  and  Distribution  as 
given  in  §  72. 

208.  The  introduction  of  orthotomic  numbers  requires  the 
meanings  of  the  four  elementary  operations  to  be  made  more 
general  in  the  algebra  of  complex  numbers  than  they  are  in  the 
algebra  of  scalar  numbers,  but  these  enlarged  meanings  must 
be  consistent  with  the  older  meanings  of  scalar  algebra  and 
include  them  as  special  cases ;  and  the  elementary  operations, 
when  thus  generalized,  must  be  performed  subject  to  the 
four  fundamental  laws  which  govern  or  define  them  in  scalar 
algebra.  (§  34) 

A  full  statement  of  these  wider  meanings  with  illustrative 
applications  of  them  will  be  given  in  Chapter  XXXIIL 

209.  It  is  necessary,  however,  to  notice  here  the  generali- 
zation of  the  Law  of  Signs  which  results  from  the  action  of 
the  Associative  and  Commutative  Laws  of  multiplication  with 
the  Law  of  Distribution  of  the  square  root  operation  over  the 
factors  of  a  product. 

If  a  and  b  are  both  positive  scalar  numbers,  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  square  root  operation  over  the  factors  of  a  product 
gives 

+  V^  =  (+  Va)  (-1-  V^)  =  (-  V^)  (-  Vft),  (i) 

-  VffZ  =  (-  V^) (-f  V^)  =  (-1-  Va)  (-  V^).  (ii) 

In  extending  this  law  to  orthotomic  numbers  it  is  assumed 
that  the  law  still  holds  when  either  facftor  (or  both  factors) 
under  the  radical  sign  is  negative,  provided  the  distribution  is 
made  over  the  factors  taken  with  their  signs  unchanged.    Thus, 
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+  Va  (-  6)  =  (-f  V^)  ( -f  VIT^) 

=  (-  V^)  (-  V-  b),  (iii) 

=  (+V^)(~V^);  (iv) 

and  +  V(-  a)  (-  />)  =  (+  V^)  (4-  V^^) 


=  (-  V^)  (-  V-  b)\  (V) 

-  V(-  a)  (-  b)  =  (-  V^)(+  V^) 

=  (4-V^)(-.  V^>).*       (vi) 

Hence,  if  6  =  1,  we  have  as  special  cases  of  (iii)  and  (iv) 

-    +  V^  =  -h  Va  (-  1)  =  (4-  V^)  (+  V^),  (vii) 

and       -  VIT^  =  -  Va  (-  1)  =  (^  V^)  (+  V^).  (viii) 

NoWy  by  the  Associatiye  Law  of  multiplication,  we  have 
+  V(-a)(-6)  =  +V(-l)Ja(-6)(,  _ 
which,  by  (vii),  =  (+  VI^)  ^  +  V^-  l>)  \ , 

which,  by  the  Associative  and  Commutative  laws, 

=  (+v:ri)^+V(-i)(a^)^ 

which,  by  (vii),  =  (+  V^)  (-f  V^)  (+  ^ab) 

=  (4-V^l)^(-hV^) 
=  —  VaZ. 


But,  by  (V),  +  V(-a)(-A)  =  (+  V^)  (+  V^^'). 
,-.  (^.  VIT^)  (+  VH^)  =  _  V^.t 

*  Notice  that  (iii),  (iv),  (v),  and  (vi)  are  all  included  in  the  forms  (i) 
and  (ii),  if  a  and  h  are  not  restricted  to  be  positive  scalar  numbei-s  but 
may  be  any  scalar  numbers  whatever.  This  generalization  of  (i)  and  (ii) 
is  the  proper  statement  of  the  distributive  law  of  the  square  root. 

t  Notioe  that  from  this  we  have 

(+V'^)(+Vir6)  =  «^(+V^)(+V6)}. 
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Similarly^  it  may  be  shown  that 


( _  V^)  ( +  V^)  =  -h  v^, 

The  generalized  Law  of  Signs  in  multiplication  may  now 
be  enunciated  as  follows : 

I.  Two  scalar  factors  mith  like  signs  give  a  positive  scalar 
prodtLct ;  two  scalar  factors  with  unlike  signs  give  a  negative 
scalar  product, 

II.  Two  orthotomic  factors  with  like  signs  give  a  negative 
scalar  product;  two  orthotomic  factors  tvith  unlike  signs  give  a 
positive  scalar  2>roduct. 

III.  Two  factorSy  the  one  scalar  the  other  orthotomic,  give  a 
positive  orthotomic  product  if  the  factors  have  like  signs,  a  nega- 
tive orthotomic  product  if  the  factors  have  unlike  signs. 


210.   The  successive  powers  of  V— ^1  are : 

(V^)«  =  (  V^)2  V^      =  (_  1)  V- 1  =  -  V-  1 ; 

(V=1:)*  =  (V=:T)^(V^)»=(- i)(- 1)  =  + 1; 
( V^)*  =  ( V^i)*  V^    =  (+ 1)  v^  =  +  v^. 


It  appears  that  the  successive  powers  of  V—  1  form  the 
repeating  series  4-  V—  1,  —  1,  —  V—  1,  +  1 ;  and  so  on. 

211.   Every  orthotomic  number  is  of  the  form  ±  m  V—  /», 
wherein  m  and  p  are  positive  scalar  numbers.     Now, 

and  in  this  the  factor  ±  m  V^  is  a  scalai*  numl)er ;  hence, 
every  orthotomic  number  may  l)t»  written  in  the  form  a^w—1, 
in  which  a  is  a  scalar  number;  and,  conversely,  if  a  is  a  scalar 
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number,  o  V—  1  will  be  an  orthotomic  number.  Hence,  the 
sum  of  two  orthotomic  numbers  a  V—  1  and  i  V—  1  is  an 
orthotomic  number  or  is  zero,  for 

a  V^  +  b  V^  =  (a  4-  b)  V^, 

and  (a  +  ^)  is  a  scalar  number,  a  and  b  being  scalar  numbers, 
or  is  zero  if  6  =  —  a. 

212.  Every  imaginary  number  may  be  made  to  assume  the 
form  a  -f  6  V—  1,  where  a  and  b  are  scalar  numbers,  and  may 
be  integers,  fractions,  or  surds. 

The  form  a-^b  V— 1  is  the  typical  form  of  complex  numbers. 

Beduce  to  the  typical  form  6  -h  V—  8. 

This  may  be  written  6-{-Vs  V^,  or  6  +  2  V2  V^ ;  here  a  =  6, 
and  6  =  2  Vi. 

213.  The  algebraic  sum  of  two  complex  numbers  is  in  general 
a  complex  number. 

Add  a  -f  6  V—  1  and  c  -^  d  V—  1. 


a  +  6V-ri 
c  +  dvCTi 


The  sum  is  (a  +  c)  +  {&  +  d)  V^ 

This  is  a  complex  number  unless  i  -h  cZ  =  0,  in  which  case 
the  number  is  scalar,  or  a  4-  c  =  0,  in  which  case  the  number 
is  orthQtomic. 

214.  The  product  of  two  complex  numbers  is  in  general  a 
complex  number. 

Multiply  a-^b  V^  hy  c -^  d  V^. 

0  +  6   VTT 
c-Kf   V^ 

ac  -{-be  V^ 

-fad  V-  I  -bd 

The  product  is        {etc  -  M)  +  (^  +  ad)  V-  3 , 

which  is  a  complex  number  unless  ic-|-a^  =  0  or  ac  — W=0. 
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215.  The  quotient  of  two  complex  niuubers  is  in  general  a 
complex  number. 

Divide  a  -^  b  V—  1  hy  c  -\-  d  V—  1. 

«,t.          .,     .  I                        a  +  bV-  1 
The  quotient  is  — ■ ; • 

Multiply  both  numerator  and  denominator  hy  c  —  d  V  —  l. 
Then  (a-fbVrT)(c-dx/ri) 

'  (c  +  d  V^)  (c  -  d  V^) 

_  {ac-{-  bd)  -\-(bc  -ad)V^ 

=  — -^ —  + V-  1. 

c«  +  d2       c2  +  da 

This  is  a  complex  number  in  the  typical  form. 

If  be  —  ad  =  0,  the  quotient  is  scalar.         

216.  Two  expressions  of  the  form  a-{-b  V—  1,  a  —  6  V—  1 
are  called  conjugate  numbers. 

Add  a  -i-  b  V—  1  and  a  —  b  V—  1. 

The  sum  is  2  a. 

Multiply  a  -\-  b  V—  1  by  a  —  ft  V—  1. 

a_6%/TT 


a2  +  a6V-  1 

The  product  is  a'^  +  6*^ 

From  the  above  it  appears  that  the  sum  and  the  product  of 
two  conjugate  numbers  are  both  scalar. 

The  roots  of  a  quadratic  equation,  if  they  are  not  scalar 
numbers,  are  conjugate  numbers.  (§  181) 

217.    A  complex  number  cannot  be  equal  to  a  scalar  number. 

For,  if  possible,  let     a  -f  6  V—  1  =  c. 
Tlien,  6  vCTJ  -c-a, 

and  _  62  =  (c  -  a)». 

Since  6^  and  (c  —  a)-  are  both  positive,  we  have  a  negative  number 
equal  to  a  positive  number ;  but  this  is  impossible. 
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218.    If  two  complex  numbers  are  equcd^  the  scalar  parts  are 
eqticd  and  the  orthotomic  parts  are  equal. 

For,  let  a  +  &  vC^l  =  c  +  d  VITT. 

Then,  (&  -  d)  '^^  =  e  —  a. 

Square,  -  (6  -  d)^  =  (c  -  a)«. 

This  equation  is  impossible  unless  &  =  d  and  a  =  c. 


219.  //*  X  and  y  are  scalar  and  x-^-y  V—  1  =  0,  then  x  =  0 
and  y  =  0. 

For,  yV-l=-aj, 

Square,  —  y*  =  Jc*i. 

Transpose,  a;2  -}-  ya  =  0, 

This  equation  is  true  only  when  2  =  0  and  y  =  0. 

220.  If  the  roots  of  aa^  4-  6a;  -|-  c  =  0  are  not  scalar,  then 
ox*  -f  &x  -f  c  is  positive  for  all  scalar  values  of  x,  if  a  is  posi- 
tive ;  and  negative  for  all  scalar  values  of  x,  if  a  is  negative. 

Let  the  two  roots  be  y  -h  8  V—  1  and  y  —  8  V—  1,  where  y 
and  8  are  scalar. 

Then,  by  §  193,  the  expression  ox*  -i-bx-i-cis  identical  with 

a(a;  —  y  —  8  V^)  (x  -  y  4-  8  V^). 

This  product  reduces  to  a[(x  —  y)*  4-  8*]. 

For  all  scalar  values  of  «,  (x  —  y)*  4-  8*  is  a  positive  scalar 
number.  Hence,  ax^  4-  6x  4-  c  is  positive  if  a  is  positive,  and 
negative  if  a  is  negative. 

Examples : 

(1)  The  roots  of  the  equation  x*  -  6z  4  13  =  0  are  3  4  2  vCTi  and 
3  _  2  V-  1.  The  expression  z^  _  e  x  +  13  may  be  written  {x  -  3)*  4  4, 
which  is  positive  for  all  scalar  values  of  x.  

3  -L  2  V—  1 

(2)  The  roots  of  the  equation  12  a?  -  13  -  4x-^  =  0  are 

3  —  2  V—  1  ^ 

and The  expression  12x  —  13  —  4x2  may  be  written 

-  (4x2  -  12x  +  9  +  4)  or  -  [(2x  -  3)2  +  4], 
which  is  negative  for  all  scalar  values  of  x. 
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The  expressions  (x  -  3)*  4-  4  and  -  [(2  x  -  Sy  -h  4]  of 
Examples  (1)  and  (2)  cannot  become  zero  for  any  scalar 
values  of  x ;  they  accordingly  have  either  a  minimum  value 
below  which  they  cannot  fall,  or  a  maximum  value  above 
which  they  cannot  rise.  (§  199) 


Ezerciae  34 
1.   Multiply 

VITs  by  V^;   2V^  by  4  V-  27  ;   3  V^  by      ^ 


V27 

2.  Divide 

V7  by  Vir3;    V^  by  V^;  3V^  by  V2V^. 

3.  Reduce  to  the  typical  form 

4  4.Vir8T;  5-h2V^;   (3  4- V^^^)*. 
Multiply : 

4.  4  -f  V^  by  4  -  V^. 

6.    V3  -  2  V^  by  V3  +  2  V^. 

6.  7  -h  V-27  by  4  4-  V^. 

7.  5  -h  2  V^  by  3  -  5  V^. 

8.  2V3-6V^  by  4V3- V^. 

9.  Va  -f  6  V—  c  by   Vc  4-  a  V—  ^. 
Divide : 

10.  26  by  3  4-  V^;  86  by  6  -  V^. 

11.  3-f  VITi  by  4  4-3V^. 

12.  -  9  4- 19  V^  by  3  4-  V^. 
Extract  the  square  root  of : 

13.  14.4V^.  16.   -  17  -f  4  V-  15. 

14.  lO-SV^e.  16.  -.38-15V^^^. 
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17.  Show  that  4«'  — 12ie-h25  is  positive  for  all  scalar 
values  of  ar,  and  find  its  minimum  value. 

18.  Show   that   6  a:  — 4  — 9jr*  is   negative   for   all    scalar 
values  of  x,  and  find  its  maximum  value. 

19.  Show  that  each  of  the  two  complex  roots  of  the  equa- 
tion ar*  =  1  is  the  square  of  the  other  complex  root. 

20.  Show  that,  if  cd  is  a  complex  root  of  x*  =  1, 
ar*  -f  y*  -h  «*  —  3  xyz 

=  («  +  y  +  «)  (aJ  -h  coy  4-  €•>*«)  (x  -h  wV  -H  ««)• 

21.  Find  all  the  fourth  roots  of  —  1. 

22.  Find  all  the  sixth  roots  of  -|-  1. 

23.  Find  all  the  eighth  roots  of  +  1- 
24.   Reduce  to  the  typical  form 


(2^3  V--T)  (3  -f  4  V^) 
(6  4-4  V^)(15  -  8  V^) ' 

Simplify : 

26.  (1  4- V^)* -h  (1  -  V^)*. 

26.  (1 -h  V^)»  -  (1  -  V^)*. 

27.  V(3-f  4V^)  +  V(3-4V^). 

28.  V(3  +  4  \rri)  -  V(3  -  4  V^H). 

29.  V(5 -h  2  V^) -f- V(5  -  2  V^). 

30.  V(  V3  -h  V-  105)  -  V(  V3  -  V-  105). 


CHAPTER   XV 

SIMPLE  mDETSRMINATS  EQUATIONS 

221.  If  a  single  equation  involving  two  unknown  numbers 
is  given,  and  no  other  condition  is  imposed,  the  number  of 
solutions  of  the  equation  is  unlimited;  for  if  one  of  the 
unknown  numbers  is  assumed  to  have  any  particular  value, 
a  corresponding  value  of  the  other  may  be  found. 

Such  an  equation  is  called  an  indeterminate  equation. 

Although  the  number  of  solutions  of  an  indeterminate  equa- 
tion is  imlimited,  the  values  of  the  unknown  numbers  are 
confined  to  a  particular  range;  this  range  may  be  further 
limited  by  requiring  that  the  unknown  numbers  shall  be  j^osi- 
tive  integers, 

222.  Every  indeterminate  equation  of  the  first  degree,  in 
which  X  and  y  are  the  unknown  numbers,  may  be  made  to 
assume  the  form 

ax  ±bi/  =:±r, 

where  a,  h,  and  c  are  positive  integers  and  have  no  common 
factor. 

223.  The  method  of  solving  an  indeterminate  equation  in 
positive  integers  is  as  follows  : 

(1)  Solve  3  ar  -|-  4  y  =  22,  in  positive  integers. 
Transpose,  3  x  =  22  —  4  y. 

1  -y 


.-.  X  =  7  -  y  + 


the  quotient  being  written  as  a  mixed  expression. 

•3 

176 
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Since  the  values  of  x  and  y  are  to  be  integral,  z  +  y  —  7  will  be  integral, 
1  —  w 
and  hence  — ^  will  be  integral,  though  written  in  the  farm  of  a  fraction. 
3 

Let  "~Q~^  ~  ''*'  ^^  integer. 

Then,  1  -y  =  Sm, 

.'.  y  =  \  —Sm, 

Subetitute  this  value  of  y  in  the  original  equation, 

3a;  +  4  -  12m  =  22. 

.-.  X  =  6  +  4  m. 

The  equation  y  =  I  —  3m  shows  that  m  may  be  0,  or  have  any  nega- 
tive integral  value,' but  cannot  have  a  positive  integral  value. 

The  equation  x  =  6  +  4  m  further  shows  that  m  may  be  0,  but  cannot 
have  a  negative  integral  value  greater  in  absolute  value  than  1. 

.*.  m  may  be  0  or  —  1, 

and  then  W »  ^^  ^  ^  • 

y=i;         y  =  4J 

(2)  Solve  5  05  —  14  y  =  11,  in  positive  integers. 

Transpose,  5x  =  ll  +  14y, 

1  +  4  V 
x  =  2+2y  +  -^^.  [1] 

,.x-2y-2  =  l±ii?. 

Since x  and  y  are  to  be  integral,  z  —  2y  —  2  will  be  integral,  and  hence 
will  be  integral. 

Let —  m,  an  niteger. 

5 

,^  bm  —  1 

Then,  y  =  — - — » 

4 

or  y  =  m  H [2] 

4 
—.       1 

Now,  must  be  integral. 

Let  =  w,  an  mteger. 

4 

Then,  m  =  4nH-l. 

Substitute  value  of  m  in  [2],      y  —  bn+\. 
Substitute  value  of  y  in  [1],      x  =  14  n  +  5. 
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Obviously  x  and  y  will  both  be  positive  integers  if  n  has  any  positiTe 
integral  value. 

Hence,  2  =  6,  19,  33,  47,  •  •  • , 

y  =  1,    6,  11,  10,  . .  . 

Another  method  of  solution  is  the  following : 
From  the  given  equation  we  have  x  = • 

Here  y  must  be  so  taken  that  11  +  H  ^  is  a  multiple  of  5 ;  take  y  =  1, 
then  z  =  6,  and  we  have  one  solution. 

Now,  6x— 14y=ll, 

and  5(6) -14(1)  =  11. 

Subtract,        5  (x  -  5)  -  14  (y  -  1)  =  0, 

x-6      14 

or  =  — 

y-1       6 

Since  x  —  5  and  y  —  I  are  integers,  x  —  6  must  be  the  same  multiple 
of  14  that  y  —  1  is  of  5. 

Hence,  if  x  —  6  =  14  m,  then  y  —  1  =  5  m. 

/.  X  =  14  m  +  6,  and  y  =  6  m  +  1. 
Therefore,  x  =  5,  19,  88,  47,  •  •  • , 

and  y=  1,    6,  11,  16,  .•• 

It  will  be  seen  from  [1]  and  [2]  that  when  only  positive  integers  ax« 
required  the  number  of  solutions  will  be  limited  or  unlimited  according 
as  the  sign  connecting  x  and  y  is  positive  or  negative. 

(3)  Find  the  least  number  that  when  divided  by  14  and  6 
will  give  remainders  1  and  3  respectively. 

If  N  represents  the  number,  then 

.V  -  1  ^  ^'  -  3 

=  X,  and  =  y. 

14  6  '^ 

.•.JV=  14x  +  1,  andiV=5yH-3. 

.-.  14x  +  l  =  5yH-8. 

5y  =  14x-2, 

5y  =  16x  —  2  — X. 

o        2  +  x 

.-.  y  =  3x -— . 

o 

2  +  X 
Let  =  m,  an  integer. 

.-.  X  =  5  m  —  2. 
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y  =  ^(14x  —  2),  from  original  equation. 
.-.  y  =  14  m  —  6. 
If  m  =  1,  2  =  3,  and  y  =  8, 

.-.  JV=14x+  1  =5y +  3  =  43. 

(4)  Solve  5  a;  4-  6  y  =  30,  so  that  x  may  be  a  multiple  of  y, 

and  both  x  and  y  positive. 

Let  z  =  my. 

Then,  (5m  +  6)y  =  30. 

30 


.-.  y  = 
and  X  = 


5m  +6 
30  m 


6m  +  6 

If  m  =  2,  «  =  3f,  y-  \\. 

If  m  =  3,  x  =  4l,  y=  12  ; 

and  so  on. 

(5)  Solve  14  a;  +  22y  =  71,  in  positive  integers. 

x  =  6-y  +  -^^. 

If  we  multiply  the  fraction  by  7  and  reduce,  the  result  is  —  4  y  +  },  a 
form  which  shows  that  there  can  be  no  integral  solution. 

There  can  be  no  integral  solution  ofaxi:&y=i:cifa  and  b  have  a 
common  factor  not  common  also  to  c  ;  for,  if  d  is  a  factor  of  a  and  also 
of  6,  but  not  of  c,  the  equation  may  be  written 

mdz  ±  tidy  =  d:  c,  or  nx  ±  ny  =  ±  -  ; 

a 
(J 

which  is  impossible,  since  ;^  is  a  fraction,  and  inx  ±  ny  is  an  integer,  if  x 
and  y  are  intc^rs. 

Ezeroise  35 

Solve  in  positive  integers : 

1.  ar-hy=12.  6.  5xH-3y  =  105. 

2.  2a: -f  11  y  =  83.  6.  Ja-  +  5y  =  92. 

3.  4ar-f9y  =  63.  7.  |  a- +  j  y  =  27. 

4.  8  X  -f  5 1^  =  74.  8.  f  a:  +  J  y  =  53. 
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Solve  in  least  possible  integers : 

9.    7a: -2^  =  12.  12.    11  x -51/  =  73, 

10.  9j;-5y  =  21.  13.    15a:-47y  =  ll. 

11.  7a:-4y  =  45.  14.    23a;-14y  =  99. 

16.  Find  two  numbers  which,  multiplied  respectively  by  7 
and  17,  have  for  the  sum  of  their  products  1135. 

16.  If  two  numbers  are  multiplied  respectively  by  8  and 
17,  the  difference  of  their  products  is  10.  What  are  the 
numbers  ? 

17.  If  two  numbers  are  multiplied  respectively  by  7  and 
15,  the  first  product  is  greater  by  12  than  the  second.  Find 
the  numbers. 

1 8.  Divide  89  in  two  parts,  one  of  which  is  divisible  by  3, 
and  the  other  by  8. 

19.  Divide  314  in  two  parts,  one  of  which  is  a  multiple  of 
11,  and  the  other  a  multiple  of  13. 

20.  What  is  the  smallest  number  which,  divided  by  5  and 
by  7,  gives  each  time  4  for  a  remainder  ? 

21.  The  difference  between  two  numbers  is  151.  The  fii-st 
divided  by  8  has  5  for  a  remainder,  and  4  must  be  added 
to  the  second  to  make  it  divisible  by  11.  What  are  the 
numbers  ? 

22.  Find  pairs  of  fractions  whose  denominators  are  24 
and  16,  and  whose  sum  is  ^J. 

23.  How  can  one  pay  a  sum  of  $87,  giving  only  bills  of  $5 
and  $2? 

24.  A  man  buys  calves  at  $5  apiece,  and  pigs  for  $3 
apiece.  He  spends  in  all  $114.  How  many  did  he  buy  of 
each  ? 
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25.  A  person  bought  40  animals,  consisting  of  pigs,  geese, 
and  chickens,  for  $40.  The  pigs  cost  $5  apiece,  the  geese 
$1,  and  the  chickens  25  cents  each.  Find  the  number  he 
bought  of  each. 

26.  Solve  18  a;  —  5  y  =  70  so  that  y  may  be  a  multiple  of  sc, 
and  both  positive. 

27.  Solve  8  X  4- 12  y  =  23  so  that  x  and  y  may  be  positive, 
and  their  sum  an  integer. 

28.  Divide  70  into  three  parts  which  shall  give  integral 
quotients  when  divided  by  6,  7,  8  respectively  and  the  sum 
of  the  quotients  shall  be  10. 

29.  In  how  many  ways  can  $3.60  be  paid  with  dollars  and 
twenty-cent  pieces  ? 

30.  In  how  many  ways  can  300  pounds  be  weighed  with  7 
and  9  pound  weights  ? 

31.  Find  the  general  form  of  the  numbers  that,  divided  by 
2,  3,  7,  have  for  remainders  1,  2,  5  respectively. 

32.  Find  the  general  form  of  the  numbers  that,  divided  by 
7,  8,  9,  have  for  remainders  6,  7,  8  respectively. 

33.  A  farmer  buys  oxen,  sheep,  and  hens.  The  whole 
number  bought  is  100,  and  the  total  cost  £100.  If  the  oxen 
cost  £5,  the  sheep  £1,  and  the  hens  1^.  each,  how  many  of 
each  does  he  buy  ? 

34.  A  farmer  sells  15  calves,  14  lambs,  and  13  pigs,  and 
receives  $200.  Some  days  after,  at  the  same  price,  he  sells 
7  calves,  11  lambs,  and  16  pigs,  for  which  he  receives  $141. 
What  is  the  price  of  each  ? 
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INEQUALITIES 

224.  An  inequality  is  a  statement  that  two  expressions  do 
not  have  the  same  value ;  that  is,  a  statement  that  two  expres- 
sions do  not  represent  the  same  number. 

Every  inequality  consists  of  two  expressions  connected  by 
a  sign  of  inequality ;  the  two  expressions  are  called  the  aides 
or  membera  of  the  inequality. 

225.  We  say  that  a  >  i  when  a  -—  b  ia positive ;  that  a  Kb 
when  a  —  b  is  negative, 

226.  The  symbols  <t  and  ^  are  used  for  the  words  not  less 
than  and  not  greater  than  respectively. 

227.  In  working  with  inequalities  the  foltowing -principles 
are  easily  shown  to  be  true : 

The  sign  of  an  inequality  remains  unchanged  if  both  mem/- 
bers  are  increased  or  diminished  by  the  same  number  ;  if  both 
members  are  multiplied  or  divided  by  the  same  positive  number  / 
if  both  members  are  raised  to  any  odd  power j  or  to  any  power 
when  both  members  are  positive. 

The  sign  of  an  inequality  is  reversed  if  both  members  are  mA/Z- 
tiplied  or  divided  by  the  same  negative  nit^mber  ;  if  both  members 
are  raised  to  the  same  even  power  when  both  members  are  negative, 

228.  Fundamental  Theorem.     If  a  and  b  are  unequal  scalar 

nuvthers,  a*  4-  b^  >  2  ab. 

For  (a  —  by  must  be  positive. 
That  is,  a^-2ab-\-b^>0. 

.'.  a''  -^b^  >  2ab,  (§227) 

182 
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(1)  If  a  and  b  are  unequal  positive  scalar  numbers,  show 
that  a^~\-b*>  a^b  -f-  a^*. 

We  shall  have  a»  +  6»  >  a^ft  -|-  a6?, 

if  (dividing  by  o  +  6)       a«  -  a6  +  6»  >  oft, 
if  aa-f6a>2a6. 

But  a»  +  6«  >  2  oft.  (§  228) 

.-.  a"  +  6*  >  a«6  +  062. 

(2)  Show  that  a'  -h  **  +  c^  >  a*  -f  ac  -h  ^c. 

Now,  a*  4-  62  >  2  a6, 

a2  4-c2>2ac,  (§228) 

6^  +  C  >  2  6c. 
Add,  2a2  +  268  +  2c2>2a6  +  2ac  +  26c. 

.-.  a*  +  62  H-  c2  >  06  +  ac  +  6c. 
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Show  that,  the  letters  being  unequal  positive  scalar  numbers : 
1.   a»  +  36*>26(a-hi).  2.    a^b -^  ab^ >  2 a^b^. 

3.  (a»  -f  6«)  (a*  -h  ^0  >  (a»  +  b^, 

4.  a»^  -h  a^c  -i- ab^ -j- b^c -k- a<^ -{- be^  >  6  abc, 

5.  The  sum  of  any  fraction  and  its  reciprocal  >  2. 

6.  If  a;'  =  a*  -|-  6^,  and  y*  =  c^  -(-  cP^  ory  <f  ac  -f  ^^y  or  ac?  -f  be, 

7.  a6  -f  ac  4-  ^c  <  (a  H-  6  —  c)« 4-  (a  +  c  —  6)'  +  (6  -f  <J  —  a)'''. 

8.  Which  is  the  greater,  (a*  +  h^  (c^  -f  ^)  or  (ac  -h  ^^^  ? 

9.  Which  is  the  greater,  a*  —  6*  or  4 a* (a  —  b)  when  a>b? 

10.  Which  is  the  greater,  -\/y  +  \-  or  Va  +  V^  ? 

11.  Which  is  the  greater,  — ~ —  or     ■      .  ? 

2  a  H-  6 

.   Which  is  the  greater,  75  +  -;  or  -r  -^  -? 

°  or      a^        b      a 


12 
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RATIO,  PROPORTION,  AND  VARIATION 

229.  Ratio  of  Numbers.  The  relative  magnitude  of  two 
numbers  is  called  their  ratio,  when  expressed  by  the  indicated 
quotient  of  the  first  by  the  second. 

CL 

Thus,  the  ratio  of  a  to  6  is  - 1  or  a  •«-  &,  or  a :  6 ;  the  quotient  i& 

0 

generally  written  in  the  last  form  when  it  is  intended  to  express  a  ratio. 

The  first  term  of  a  ratio  is  called  the  antecedent,  and  the 
second  term  the  consequent. 

When  the  antecedent  and  consequent  are  interchanged  the 
resulting  ratio  is  called  the  inverse  of  the  given  ratio. 

ThuSf  the  ratio  3  : 6  is  the  inverse  of  the  ratio  6  : 3. 

230.  A  ratio  is  not  changed  if  both  its  terms  are  multiplied 
by  the  same  number. 

Thus,  the  ratio  a :  6  Lb  represented  by  - «  the  ratio  ma :  mb  is  represented 

.     ma        ^    ,        ma     a         ,  ^,  , 

by  — ;  and  smce  —  =  - ,  we  have  ma  :mo  =  a:b. 
mb  mb      b 

A  ratio  is  changed  if  its  terms  are  multiplied  by  different 
multipliers. 

If  VI  ^  n, 

then  ma  ^na, 


and 


But 


or 


ma 
nb 

na 
nb 

na 

a 

7lb 

b 

« 
•     • 

via 

a 

V 

ffia 

:  nb^ 
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231.  Ratios  are  compounded  by  taking  the  product  of  the 
fractions  that  represent  them. 

Thus,  the  ratio  compounded  ofaib  and  e.d'ia  ac-.bd. 

The  ratio  compounded  oi  a:b  and  a:b  is  called  the  duplicate 
ratio  a* :  b\ 

The  ratio  compounded  of  a:b,  a:b,  and  a:b  ia  called  the 
triplicate  ratio  a' :  b^ ;  and  so  on. 

232.  Ratios  are  compared  by  comparing  the  fractions  that 
represent  them. 

Thus,  a:b>  or  <c:d 

,.  a  c 

according  as  ->  or  <-• 

0  d 

233.  Proportion  of  Numbers.  Four  numbers,  a,  by  r,  d,  are 
in  proportion  when  the  ratio  a :  ^  is  equal  to  the  ratio  c :  d. 

We  then  write  a:b  =  c:d  (read,  the  ratio  of  a,  to  h  equals 
the  ratio  ofc  to  d,  or  a  is  to  h  as  c  is  to  d). 

A  proportion  is  also  written  a:b  ::  c:d. 

The  f oiur  numbers,  Oy  b,  Cy  d,  are  called  proportionals ;  a  and 
d  are  called  the  extremes,  &  and  c  the  means. 

234.  The  fourth  proportional  to  three  given  numbers  is  the 
fourth  term  of  the  proportion  which  has  for  its  first  three 
terms  the  three  given  numbers  taken  in  order. 

Thus,  d  is  the  fourth  proportional  to  a,  6,  and  c  in  the  proportion 

o  :  6  =  c  :  d. 

235.  The  numbers  a,  b,  c,  dy  e  are  said  to  be  in  continued 
proportion  if  a  :  b  =  b  :  r  =  e :  d  =  d :  e. 

If  three  numbers  are  in  continued  proportion,  the  second  is 
called  the  mean  proportional  between  the  other  two  numbers, 
and  the  third  is  called  the  third  proportional  to  the  other  two 
numbers. 

Thus,  b  is  the  mean  proportional  between  a  and  c  in  the  proportion 
a:b  =  b:c;  and  c  is  the  third  proportional  to  a  and  b. 
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236.  If  four  numbers  are  in  proportion,  the  product  of  the 
extremes  is  eqtml  to  the  product  of  the  means. 

For,  If  a  :  6  =  c  :  d, 

♦u  a      c 

then  -  =  _ . 

6     d 
Multiply  by  M,  ad  =  ftc. 

The  equation  ad  =  be  gives 

be  _       ad 

so  that  an  extreme  may  be  found  by  dividing  the  product  of 
the  means  by  the  other  extreme ;  and  a  mean  may  be  found 
by  dividing  the  product  of  the  extremes  by  the  other  mean. 
If  three  terms  of  a  proportion  are  given^  it  appears  from  the 
above  that  the  fourth  term  has  one,  and  but  one,  value. 

237.  If  the  product  of  two  numbers  is  equal  to  the  product  of 
two  others,  either  two  may  be  made  the  extremes  of  a  proportion 
and  the  other  two  the  means. 

For,  if  ad  =  be, 

,..,,,,  ad      be 

divide  by  W,  —  =      , 

a      c 
or  -  =  - . 

b     d 
.'.  a  :b  =  c:d. 

238.  If  four  numbers,  a,  b,  c,  d,  are  in  proportion,  they  are 
in  proportion  by  inversion ;  that  is,  b  is  to  9,  a^  d.  is  to  <i. 

For,  if 

then 

and 


or 


a 

:b 
a 

- 

C  : 
c 

d, 

b 

"— 

d 

1  ~ 

a 
b 
b 

z= 

1 
d 

c 

— 

— 

• 

a 

c 

,:b: 

:a 

^^^ 

d'. 

:  C. 
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239.  If  four  nuwhersy  a,  b,  c,  d,  are  in  proportion,  they  are 
In  proportion  by  composition ;  that  is,  a-{-b:b  =  c  +  <i:d. 

For,  if  a:h  =  c:d, 

*u  a      c 

then  -  =  - 1 

b     d 

and  4. 1  =     4. 1, 

0  a 

a  +  6      c  +  d 
or  =     —  • 

b  d 

.*.  a  +  6 : 6  =  c  +  d  :  d. 

240.  If  four  numbers,  a,  b,  c,  d,  are  in  proportion,  they  are 
in  proportion  by  division ;  that  is,  a  —  b:b  =  c  —  d:d. 

For,  if  a:h  =  c:dy 

.K  a      c 

then  -  =  - » 

b     d 

and  _  1  =     -  1, 

0  d 

a  —  b     c  -  d 
or  = 

6  d 

,\  a  —  b:b  =  c  —  d:d. 

241.  If  four  numbers,  a,  b,  c,  d,  are  in  proportion,  they  are 
In  proportion  by  composition  and  division ;  that  is, 

a-hb:a  —  b  =  c-|-d:c  —  d. 
a  +  b     c  -}-  d 


For,  from  §  239, 
and  from  §  240, 
Divide, 


b  d 

a  —  b     c  —  d 


b  d 

a  +  b  c  -^  d 

a  —  b  c  —  d 

.'.  a  -^  b  :  a  —  b  =  c  -^  d  :  c  —  d. 


242.    If  four  numbers,  a,  b,  c,  d,  are  in  proportion,  they  are 
in  proportion  by  alternation ;  that  is,  a :  c  =  b :  d. 

For,  if  a:b  =  c:dy 

a     c 
then  T  =  -;  • 

b      d 
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Multiply  by  - ,  —  =  — , 

c  be     cd 

a     b 
or  -  =  - . 

c      d 

243.  Like  powers  of  the  terms  of  a  proportion  are  in  pro- 
portion. 

For,  if  a-.b  —  cd^ 

then  -  =  - . 

b     d 

Raiae  both  sideB  to  the  nth  power, 

a"  _  c» 
6"  ""  d»' 
.-.  a"  :  6"  =  c»  :  d". 

244.  If  a:b  =  c:d,  any  ratio  whose  terms  are  two  polyno- 
mials in  a  and  b,  homogeneous  and  both  of  the  same  degree, 
is  equal  to  the  ratio  whose  terms  are  found  from  those  of  the 
preceding  ratio  by  substituting  r  for  a  and  d  for  b. 

To  prove  this  in  any  particular  case,  it  will  be  found  sutfi- 
cient  to  substitute  ra  for  b  and  re  for  d. 

245.  In  a  series  of  equal  ratios,  the  sum  of  the  antecedents 
in  to  the  sum  of  the  consequents  as  any  antecedent  is  to  its 

co7isequent. 

^      't  a      c      e      g 

For,  if  =====  ^  , 

h      d      f      h 
we  may  put  r  fur  each  of  theHe  ratios. 

b  d  f       '    h 

.'.  a  =  6r,   r  —  dr,    e  =  fr^   g  =  hr. 
.'.  a  +  c  +  c  +  f/  =  (6  +  d  +/+  h)r. 

a  f  c  +  e  -^  g  _         a 
"  64-d4-/+ A  ~     ~  6 
.-.  a  '\-  c  -^  e-^  g  :b  -^d  -{■/  +  h  =  a:b. 
lu  like  manner,  it  may  be  shown  tliat 

ma  +  nc  -f  p6  -f  qg  :  mb  ■{•  nd  -^  pf -^  qh  =  a  :  b. 
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246.   If  four  numbers,  a,  b,  c,  d,  are  in  continued  proportion, 
then  a :  c  =  a' :  b^  and  a :  d  =  a' :  b'. 

-,      .-  a     b      c 

For,  if  =     =     , 

bed 
then 


or 


Also, 


or 


a 

b_ 
c 

a  _ 
c 

a 

a 

.'.  a 

:C  = 

a*: 

62. 

a 
b 

b 

X   -   X 

c 

c  _ 
d~ 
a  _ 
d^ 

a 
6»' 

a 
6^ 

6' 

.-.  a : 

d- 

a»: 

&». 

247.  The  menu  proportional  between  two  numbers  is  equal  to 
the  square  root  of  their  product. 

For,  if  a  :  6  =  6  :  c, 

,,  a     b 

then  -  =  -» 

b     c 

and  l^  =  ac. 

.'.  b  =  Vac. 

248.  The  products  of  the  corresponding  terms  of  two  or  more 
proportions  are  in  proportion. 

For,  if  a:b  =  c  :d, 

e:/=g:h, 

k  :l  =  7n  :  «, 

^.  a      c      e      g      k      m 

then  -  =     ,        =  - »     -  =  — . 

b     d      f      h      I      n 

Take  the  product  of  the  left  members,  and  also  of  the  right  members  of 

these  equations, 

aek  _  cgm 

^~dhn' 
.'.  nek  :  bfl  =  cgm  :  dhn.  * 


249.    The  laws  that  have  been  established  for  raticw  should 
be  remembered  when  ratios  are  expressed  in  fractional  form. 
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W  Solve:    -,-— ^=-,-— -^. 

By  composition  and  division, 

2z2  2x2 


2(x  +  l)       -2(x-2) 
This  equation  is  satisfied  when  x  =  0  ; 

or,  dividing  by       - »   when =  —      ; 

2  X  +  1      2  —  X 

that  is,  when  x  =  |. 

(2)  If  a ;  ^  =  c :  f/,  show  that 

a*  -f  <//;  :b'^  ^  ab  =  c^  '\-  cd:d^  —  cd. 


XI 

i-r 

then 

a  +  &      c  4-  d 

a— 6      c - d 

and 

a          c 
-6      -d 

*'— 6'   a  —  6      — d'   c  —  d* 

that  is, 

62-  o6~d-^-cd' 

or 

a^  '\-  ab  :b^  -  ab  =  dt  '\-  cd  :d^  -  cd. 

(§241) 


(§248) 


Ezercifle  37 

1.  Write  the  ratio  compounded  of  3  : 5  and  8 :  7.  Which 
of  these  ratios  is  increased,  and  which  is  diminished  by  the 
compounding  ? 

2.  Compound  the  duplicate  ratio  of  4 :  15  witli  the  tripli- 
cate of  5 : 2. 

3.  Arrange  in  order  of  magnitude  the  ratios  3:4,  23 :  25, 
10:11. 

Find  the  ratio  compounded  of : 

4.  3:5,  10:21,  14:15.  5.    7:9,  102:105,  15:17. 
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6.  a"  —  x' :  a^  -f  3  ax  4-  2  ar^  and  a  -^  x :  a  —  x. 

7.  x^-^:2x^  —  5x  +  3  and  a--l:a:-2. 

8.  Show  that  the  ratio  a:b  is  the  duplicate  of  the  ratio 

a  -i-  c:b  +  c  if  (^  =s  ab, 

9.  Two  numbers  are  in  the  ratio  2 : 5,  and  if  6  is  added  to 
each;  they  are  in  the  ratio  4 : 7.     Find  the  numbers. 

10.  What  must  be  added  to  each  of  the  terms  of  the  ratio 
m : n  that  it  may  become  equal  to  the  ratio p:q? 

11.  If  a;  and  y  are  such  that,  when  they  are  added  to  the 
antecedent  and  consequent  respectively  of  the  ratio  a  :b,  its 
value  is  unaltered,  show  that  xiy  =  a:b. 

Find  X  from  the  proportions : 

12.  27:90  =  45:x.  3a    12a      14c 

13.  lli:4i  =  3J:ir.  *    5b'   7c   "Wb'^' 

Find  the  third  proportional  to  : 

,     ,  a^  —  P       ^  a  —  b 

16.  fj  and  T^.  16.   and 

c  c 

Find  the  mean  proportional  between : 

17.  3andl6f  18.   ^ ^  and  ^^ — -^—^' 

If  a:b  =  c:dy  prove  that : 

19.    2a -^  b:b  =  2c -\-d:d.      20.    3a  — ^:a  =  3<J  — rf:c. 

21.  4a-|-36:4a-3«>  =  4c4-3ef:4c-3rf. 

22.  2a«  +  3^>«:2a»-36«  =  2c»4-3rf«:2c»-3(^«. 

K  a :  6  =  6 :  c,  prove  that : 

23.  a^  -\-  abib'  +  bc::a:c.       24.    a  :  c : :  (a  -f  ^)^ :  (*  -|-  c)*. 

26.    If  — r^  =  *^ = f  and  x,  y,  «  are  unequal,  show 

that  ;  -f  m  4-  ^  =  0. 
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Find  jc  from  the  proportions : 

26.  j:  -f  1  :  a-  —  1  =  a-  -h  2  :  J-  —  2. 

27.  J- -f  a.^a- —  6  =  3a: -f  ^:4j- —  a. 

28.  x2-4a;4-2:a-«- 2a--  l  =  x-~4a-:a-*- 2ar-2. 

29.  ;'>  -f  a- :  4  +  a*  =  9  +  a* :  13  4-  a*. 

30.  rt  -h  a- :  //  -h  a*  =  c  4-  or ;  c?  -f  a*. 

31.  If  ^/ :  //  ==  r :  d,  show  that 


«''  +  tr  : =  r*  +  f/=« : 


32.  When  a,  ^,  c,  f/  are  proportionals  and  all  unequal,  show 
that  no  number  x  can  be  found  such  that  «  -h  a*,  A  -f  a:,  r  -|-  a-, 
f/  -f  a-  shall  be  proportionals. 

RATIO   OF   MAGXITUDES 

250.  Commensurable  Magnitudes.  If  two  magnitudes  of  the 
sa?ne  kind  are  so  related  that  a  unit  of  measure  can  be  found 
which  is  contained  in  each  of  the  magnitudes  an  integral  num- 
ber of  times,  this  unit  of  measure  is  a  common  measure  of  the 
two  magnitudes,  and  the  two  magnitudes  are  commensurable. 

Two  magnitudes  different  in  kind  can  have  no  ratio. 
If  two  commensurable  magnitudes  are  measured  by  the  same 
unit,  their  ratio  is  the  ratio  of  their  numerical  measures. 

Thus,  i  of  a  foot  is  a  common  measure  of  2 J  feet  and  Z\  feet,  being 
contained  in  the  first  15  times  and  in  the  second  22  times. 

Therefore,  the  ratio  of  2  J  feet  to  3-  feet  is  the  ratio  of  16  :  22. 

251.  Incommensurable  Magnitudes.  Two  magnitudes  of  the 
same  kind  that  cannot  both  be  expressed  in  integers  in  terms 
of  a  common  unit  are  said  to  be  incommensurable,  and  the  eocact 
value  of  their  ratio  cannot  be  found.     But  by  taking  the  unit 
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sufiiciently  small,  an  approximate  value  can  be  found  that 
shall  differ  from  the  true  value  of  tlie  ratio  by  less  than  any 
assigned  value,  howeyer  small. 

Suppose  a  and  6  to  be  two  incommensurable  magnitudes  of  the 
same  kind.  Divide  b  into  any  integral  number,  n,  of  equal  parts, 
and  suppose  one  of  these  parts  is  contained  in  a  moi*e  than  m 

times  and  less  than  m  +  1  times.     Then,  7  lies  between  —  and 

m-l-l  '*     1 
and  cannot  differ  from  either  of  these  by  so  much  as  -  • 

n  1 

But,  by  increasing  n  indefinitely,  —  can  be  made  to  decrease 

indefinitely  and  to  become  less  than  any  assigned  value,  how- 
ever small,  though  it  cannot  be  made  absolutely  equal  to  zero. 
Hence,  the  ratio  of  two  incommensurable  magnitudes, 
although  it  cannot  be  expressed  exactly  by  numbers,  may  be 
expressed  approximately  to  any  desired  degree  of  accuracy. 

Thus,  if  h  represents  the  length  of  the  side  of  a  square,  and  a  the 
length  of  the  diagonal,  -  =  y/2 . 

Now,  V2  =  1.41421356  •••,  a  value  greater  than  1.414213,  hut  less 
than  1.414214. 
If,  then,  a  mUlUmth  part  of  5  is  taken  as  the  unit,  the  vahie  of  the 

ratio  -  lies  between and  »   and  therefore  differa  from 

h  1000000  1000000 

either  of  these  fractions  by  less  than 

^  1000000 

By  carrying  the  decimal  farther,  a  fraction  may  be  found  that  will 
differ  from  the  true  value  of  the  ratio  by  less  than  a  billionth^  a  trillionth, 
or  by  le88  than  any  other  CLSsigned  value  whatever. 

Hence,  the  ratio  - ,  while  it  cannot  be  expressed  by  numbers  exactly ^ 

b 

may  be  expressed  by  numbers  to  any  degree  of  accuracy  we  please. 

252.  The  ratio  of  two  incommensurable  magnitudes  is  an 
inoommensurable  ratio,  and  is  a  fixed  value  such  that  an 
approximate  value  can  be  found  which  will  differ  from  this 
fixed  value  by  a  quantity  whose  absolute  value  shall  be  less 
than  that  of  any  assigned  constant,  however  small. 
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253.  £qual  Incommensurable  Ratios.  As  the  treatment  of 
Proportion  in  Algebra  depends  upon  the  assumption  that  it  is 
possible  to  find  fractions  which  will  represent  ratios,  and  as 
it  appears  that  no  fraction  can  be  found  to  represent  exactly 
the  value  of  an  incommensurable  ratio,  it  is  necessary  to  show 
that  two  incommensurable  ratios  are  equal  if  their  ajyproxi- 
mate  values  remain  equal  when  the  unit  of  measure  is  indefi- 
nitehj  diminished. 

Thus,  let  a :  6  and  a'  :l/  be  two  incommensarable  ratios  whose  true 

values  lie  between  the  approximate  values  —  and  *  when  the  unit 

n  n 

of  measure  is  indefinitely  diminished.     Then  they  cannot  differ  from  each 

other  by  so  much  as  -  • 

n 

Let  d  denote  the  difference  (if  any)  between  a :  6  and  a'  M  \  then 

n 
\    Now  the  true  values  of  a  :  6  and  a' :  6'  being  fixed,  their  difference,  d, 
must  be  fixed,  that  is,  d  must  be  a  constant. 

By  increasing  n  we  can  make  the  value  of  -  less  than  any  assigned 

1  ^ 

value,  however  small ;  hence,  -  can  be  made  less  than  d  if  d  is  not  zero. 

n 

Therefore,  d  is  0,  and  there  is  no  difference  between  the  ratios  a :  b 
and  a' :  6'.     Therefore,  a  :  &  =  a' :  6'. 

254.  The  laws  which  apply  to  the  proportion  of  abstract 
numbers  apply  to  the  proportion  of  concrete  quantities,  except 
that  alternation  will  apply  only  when  the  four  quantities  in 
proportion  are  all  of  the  same  kind. 

Ezerciae  38 

1.  A  rectangular  field  contains  5270  acres,  and  its  length  is 
to  its  breadth  in  the  ratio  of  31 :  17.     Find  its  dimensions. 

2.  If  five  gold  coins  and  four  silver  ones  are  worth  as  much 
as  three  gold  coins  and  twelve  silver  ones,  find  the  ratio  of  the 
value  of  a  gold  coin  to  that  of  a  silver  one. 
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3.  The  lengths  of  two  rectangular  fields  are  in  the  ratio  of 
2 : 3,  and  the  breadths  in  the  ratio  of  5 : 6.  Find  the  ratio  of 
their  areas. 

4.  Two  workmen  are  paid  in  proportion  to  the  work  they 
do.  A  can  do  in  20  days  the  work  that  it  takes  B  24  days 
to  do.     Compare  their  wages. 

5.  In  a  mile  race  between  a  bicycle  and  a  tricycle  their  rates 
were  as  5 : 4.  The  tricycle  had  half  a  minute  start;  but  was 
beaten  by  176  yards.     Find  the  rate  of  each. 

6.  A  railway  passenger  observes  that  a  train  passes  him, 
moving  in  the  opposite  direction,  in  2  seconds ;  but  moving 
in  the  same  direction  with  him,  it  passes  him  in  30  seconds. 
Compare  the  rates  of  the  two  trains. 

7.  A  vessel  is  half  full  of  a  mixture  of  wine  and  water. 
If  filled  with  wine,  the  ratio  of  the  quantity  of  wine  to  that 
of  water  is  10  times  what  it  would  be  if  the  vessel  were  filled 
with  water.  Find  the  ratio  of  the  original  quantity  of  wine 
to  that  of  water. 

8.  A  quantity  of  milk  is  increased  by  watering  in  the  ratio 
4 :  o,  and  then  3  gallons  are  sold ;  the  remainder  is  increased 
in  the  ratio  6:7  by  mixing  it  with  3  quarts  of  water.  How 
many  gallons  of  milk  were  there  at  first  ? 

9.  Each  of  two  vessels,  A  and  B,  contains  a  mixture  of 
wine  and  water ;  A  in  the  ratio  of  7 : 3,  and  B  in  the  ratio  of 
3:1.  How  many  gallons  from  B  must  be  put  with  5  gallons 
from  A  to  give  a  mixture  of  wine  and  water  in  the  ratio  of 
11:4? 

10.  The  time  which  an  express  train  takes  to  travel  180 
miles  is  to  that  taken  by  an  accommodation  train  as  9:14. 
The  accommodation  train  loses  as  much  time  from  stopping 
as  it  would  take  to  travel  30  miles;  the  express  train  losr 
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only  half  as  much  time  as  the  other  by  stopping,  and  travels 
15  miles  an  hour  faster.     What  are  their  respective  rates  ? 

11.  A  and  B  trade  with  different  sums.  A  gains  $200  and 
B  loses  $50,  and  now  A's  stock  is  to  B's  as  2 :  ^.  But  if  A 
had  gained  $100  and  B  lost  $85,  their  stocks  would  have 
been  as  15:3^.     Find  the  original  stock  of  each. 

12.  A  line  is  divided  into  two  parts  in  the  ratio  2:3,  and 
into  two  parts  in  the  ratio  3:4;  the  distance  between  the 
points  of  section  is  2.     Find  the  length  of  the  line. 

13.  A  railway  consists  of  two  sections ;  the  annual  expendi- 
ture on  one  is  increased  this  year  5  per  cent,  and  on  the  other 
4  per  cent,  producing  on  the  whole  an  increase  of  4^  per  cent. 
Compare  the  amounts  expended  on  the  two  sections  last  year, 
and  also  the  amounts  expended  this  year. 

VARL\TION 

255.  One  quantity  is  said  to  vary  as  another  when  the  two 
quantities  are  so  related  that  the  ratio  of  any  two  values  of 
the  one  is  equal  to  the  ratio  of  the  corresponding  values  of 
the  other. 

Thus,  if  it  is  said  that  the  weight  of  water  varies  as  its  yolome,  the 
meaning  is  that  one  gallon  of  water  is  to  any  number  of  gallons  as  the 
weight  of  one  gallon  is  to  the  weight  of  the  given  number  of  gallons. 

256.  Function  of  a  Variable.  Two  variables  may  be  so  related 
that  when  a  value  of  one  is  given  the  corresponding  value  of 
the  other  can  be  found.  In  this  case  one  variable  is  said  to 
be  a  function  of  the  other. 

Thus,  if  the  rate  at  which  a  man  walks  is  known,  the  distance  he 
walks  can  be  found  when  the  time  is  given  ;  the  distance  is  in  this  case 
&  function  of  the  time. 

257.  When  two  variable  magnitudes  A'  and  Y,  not  necessarily 
of  the  same  kind,  are  so  related  that  when  X  is  changed  in 
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any  ratio,  Y  is  changed  in  the  same  ratio,  Y  is  said  to  vary  as 
A',  and  the  relation  is  denoted  thus,  Y  x  A.  The  sign  oc,  called 
the  sign  of  variation,  is  read  varies  as. 

Thus,  the  area  of  a  triangle  with  a  given  base  varies  as  its  altitude ; 
for,  if  the  altitude  is  changed  in  any  ratio,  the  area  is  changed  in  the 
same  ratio. 

If  y  oc  A,  and  if  when  X  has  a  definitely  assigned  value  A, 
Y  takes  the  value  By  then 

B'.Y^A.X,  [1] 

and  therefore,  by  the  theory  of  proportion,  B  has  a  value 

definitely  determined  by  the  value  of  A. 

Let  the  numerical  measui'es  of  A^  By  A,  and  }'  be  a,  by  x, 

Ifn  respectively,  so  that 

a  :  ar  =  /I :  A', 

and  b:y  =  B:Y. 

Therefore,  by  [1],  h\y  =■  a:x, 

.-.  h:a  =  y:x.  [2] 

Since  a  and  h  are  the  numerical  measures  of  the  definitely 
assigned  magnitudes  A  and  By  they  are  themselves  constant  and 
their  ratio,  ^  :  a,  is  constant.  Also,  x  and  y  are  the  numerical 
measures  of  the  variable  magnitudes  A  and  T;  hence,  by  [2], 

When  two  Tariable  magnitudes  X  and  F  are  so  related  that 
FocX,  their  numerical  measures  are  so  related  that  their  ratio 
is  conatant 

Hence,  if  yccxy  y:x  is  constant,  and  if  we  represent  this 

« 

constant  by  m, 

-•         y 

y:x  =  7n:lf  or  --  =  rw.     .'.  y  =  nix. 

X 

Again,  if  y\  x^  and  y",  ar"  are  two  sets  of  corresponding 
values  of  y  and  ar,  then 

y' :  x'  =  y" :  x"y 

or  y' :  //"  =  x'  :  x". 
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258.  Inverse  Variation.  When  x  and  y  are  so  related  that 
the  ratio  of  y  to  -  is  constant,  y  is  said  to  vary  inversely  as  r ; 

X 

this  is  written  y  oc  ~  • 

Thus,  the  time  required  to  do  a  certain  amount  of  work  varies  inversely 
as  the  number  of  worlcmen  employed  ;  for,  if  the  number  of  workmen  is 
doubled,  lialyed,  or  changed  in  any  other  ratio,  the  time  required  is  halved, 
doubled,  or  changed  in  the  inverse  ratio. 

In  this  case,  y:-  =  m. 


X 


m 


.'.  y  =  ~-y  and  xy  =  7n; 
that  is,  the  product  xy  is  constant. 
As  before,  y''-i  =  y"'zr,' 

xy  =  x'Y, 

or  y* :  y"  =  x" :  x'. 

259.  If  the  ratio  of  y  :xz  is  constant,  then  y  is  said  to  t^ary 
jointly  as  x  and  z. 

In  this  case,  y  =  mxZf 

and  y' :  y"  =  x'z' :  x"z'\ 

X 

260.  If  the  ratio  y:-  is  constant,  then  y  varies  directly  as 

X  and  inversely  as  z,  - 


In  this  case. 

mx 

z 

and 

261.   Theorem  I.     li  y  <x.x,  and  a;  oc  «,  then  y  oc «. 

For  y  =  mxj  and  x  =  nz. 

.'.  y  =  mnz. 
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262.  Theorem  EL.     If  ^  oc  x,  and  z^x,  then  (i/  ±z)qc  x. 
For  y  =  mx, 

and  z  =  na;. 

.*.  y  ±  «  =  (w  ±  n)a;. 

.'.  (y  ±  «)  OCX. 

263.  Theorem  IIL  li  yccx  when  z  is  constant,  and  ^^  oc  ;s 
when  x  is  constant,  and  if  x  and  2  are  independent  of  each 
other,  then  yccxz  when  x  and  ;s;  are  both  variable. 

Let  X*,  y\  z*  and  x",  y",  «"  be  two  sets  of  corresponding 
values  of  the  variables. 

Let  X  change  from  x'  to  x'^  while  is  remains  constant,  and 
let  the  corresponding  value  of  y  be  Y, 

Then,  y' :  y  =  x' :  x".  [1] 

Now,  let  z  change  from  «'  to  «",  while  x  remains  constant. 

Then,  F :  y"  =  «' :  ;25".  [2] 

From  [1]  and  [2], 

y'F:y"r=xV:xV',  (§248) 

or  y' :  y"  =  x'«' :  x"5;", 

or  y':x'«' =  y":x"«". 

.'.  the  ratio  —  is  constant,  and  y  oc  xz, 
xz 

In  like  manner,  it  may  be  shown  that  if  y  varies  as  each 
one  of  any  number  of  independent  values  x,  «,«,•••,  when  the 
rest  are  unchanged,  then  when  they  all  change,  y  oc  xzu  •  •  • 

Thus,  the  area  of  a  rectangle  varies  as  the  base  when  the  altitude  is 
constant,  and  as  the  altitude  when  the  base  is  constant,  but  as  the  product 
of  the  base  and  altitude  when  both  vary. 

The  volume  of  a  rectangular  solid  varies  as  the  length  when  the  width 
and  thickness  remain  constant ;  as  the  width  when  the  length  and  thick- 
ness remain  constant ;  as  the  thickness  when  the  length  and  width  remain 
constant ;  but  as  the  product  of  length,  breadth,  and  thickness  when  all 
three  vary. 
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264.  Examples.  (1)  Hi/  varies  inversely  as  x,  and  wlien 
y  =  2  the  corresponding  value  of  x  is  36,  find  the  correspond- 
ing value  of  X  when  y  =  9. 

Here,  y  =  —  i  or  m  =  jcy. 

X 

.'.  m  =  2  X  36  =  72. 

If  0  and  72  are  substituted  for  y  and  m  respectively  in 

m 
y  =  -I 

X 

72 
the  result  is  9  =  -  - ,  or  9  x  =  72. 

X 

.'.  x  =  S. 

(2)  The  weight  of  a  sphere  of  given  material  varies  as  its 
volume,  and  its  volume  varies  as  the  cube  of  its  diameter.  If 
a  sphere  4  inches  in  diameter  weighs  20  pounds,  find  the 
weight  of  a  sphere  5  inches  in  diameter. 

Let  W  represent  the  weight, 

V  represent  the  volume, 
D  represent  the  diameter. 
Then,  W  «  V,  and  V  oc  I>». 

.-.  W  a  />». 
Put  W  =  mL» ; 

then,  since  20  and  4  are  corresponding  values  of  W  and  D, 

20  =  m  X  64. 

•••  »'»=iJ  =  A- 

Therefore,  when  D  =  5,  W  =  j\  of  125  =  39^^. 


Ezerciae  39 

1.  If  y  oc  X,  and  y  =  4  when  x  =  5,  find  y  when  x  =  12. 

2.  If  y  oc  a*,  and  */  =  i  when  a;  =  ^-t  find  y  when  a?  =  ^. 

3.  If  .1;  varies  jointly  as  x  and  y,  and  3,  4,  5  are  simulta- 
"xeous  values  of  x,  y,  z,  find  «  when  a*  =  y  =  10. 
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X 

4.  If  ZQc-y  and    a;  =  4  and  y  =  3  when  «  =  6,  find  the 

y  ^ 

value  of  z  when  x=z^  and  y  =  7. 

5.  If  the  square  of  x  varies  inversely  as  the  cube  of  y,  and 
X  =  2  when  y  =  S,  find  the  equation  between  x  and  ^. 

6.  If  a  varies  as  «  directly  and  y  inversely,  and  if  «  =  3 
and  y  =  4  when  z  =  2,  find  z  when  a;  =  15  and  y  =  8. 

7.  The  velocity  acquired  by  a  stone  falling  from  rest  varies 
as  the  time  of  falling ;  and  the  distance  fallen  varies  as  the 
square  of  the  time.  If  it  is  found  that  in  3  seconds  a  stone  has 
fallen  145  feet  and  acquired  a  velocity  of  OCf  feet  per  second, 
find  the  velocity  and  distance  fallen  at  the  end  of  5  seconds. 

8.  If  a  heavier  weight  draws  up  a  lighter  one  by  means  of 
a  string  passing  over  a  fixed  wheel,  the  space  described  in  a 
given  time  varies  directly  as  the  difference  between  the  weights, 
and  inversely  as  their  sum.  If  9  ounces  draws  7  ounces 
through  8  feet  in  2  seconds,  how  high  will  12  ounces  draw  9 
ounces  in  the  same  time  ? 

9.  The  space  will  also  vary  as  the  square  of  the  time. 
Find  the  space  in  Example  8,  if  the  time  is  3  seconds. 

10.  Equal  volumes  of  iron  and  copper  are  found  to  weigh 
77  and  89  ounces  respectively.  Find  the  weight  of  10^  feet 
of  round  copper  rod  when  9  inches  of  iron  rod  of  the  same 
diameter  weigh  31^^^  ounces. 

11.  The  square  of  the  time  of  a  planet's  revolution  alxnit 
the  sun  varies  -as  the  cube  of  its  distance  from  the  sun.  If 
the  distances  of  the  Earth  and  Mercury  from  the  sun  are  as 
91  to  35,  find  in  days  the  time  of  Mercury's  revolution. 

12.  A  spherical  iron  shell  1  foot  in  diameter  weighs  ./,'q 
of  what  it  would  weigh  if  solid.  Find  the  thickness  of  the 
metal,  it  being  known  that  the  volume  of  a  sphere  varies  as 
the  cube  of  its  diameter. 


CHAPTER  XVIII 

PROGRESSIONS 

265.  A  succession  of  numbers  that  proceed  according  to 
some  fixed  law  is  called  a  series ;  the  successive  numbers  are 
called  the  terms  of  the  series. 

A  series  that  ends  at  some  particular  term  is  a  finite  series ; 
a  series  that  continues  without  end  is  an  infinite  series. 

266.  The  number  of  different  forms  of  series  is  unlijnited ; 
in  this  chapter  we  shall  consider  only  arithmetical  series, 
geometrical  series,  and  harmonical  series. 

ARITHMETICAL   PROGRESSION 

267.  A  series  is  called  an  arithmetical  series  or  an  arithmet- 
ical progression  when  each  succeeding  term  is  obtained  by  adding 
to  the  preceding  term  a  constant  difference. 

The  general  representative  of  such  a  series  is 

a,     a  -^  d,     a  -\'2  dj     a  -^Sd,    •  •  • , 

in  which  a  is  the  first  term  and  d  the  common  difference ;  the 
series  is  increasing  or  decreasing  according  as  <£  is  positive 
or  negative. 

268.  The  nth  Term.  Since  each  succeeding  term  of  the  series 
is  obtained  by  adding  d  to  the  preceding  term,  tlie  coefficient 
of  d  is  always  one  less  than  the  number  of  the  term,  so  that 
the  nth  term  is  a  -\-{n  —  \)d. 

If  the  nth  term  is  represented  by  I,  we  have 

l  =  a-f(n-l)d.  (I) 
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269.  Sum  of  the  Series.  If  ^  denotes  the  nth  term,  a  the 
first  term,  n  the  number  of  terms,  d  the  common  difference, 
and  s  the  sum  of  n  terms,  it  is  evident  that 

8=z  a4-(a-fcO  +  («  +  ^^)-i \- (I  -  d) -h  I 

or         g=  /4-(/_cg)-4-(/_  2d)-i [-(a-\-d)-ha 

.  • .  2  *  =  (a  +  0  +  («  +  0  +  («  +  0     +  •  •  •  +  (a  4-  0  +  («  -I-  0 
=  »  (a  4-  Z). 

Therefore,  s  =  5  (a  -f- 1) .  '  (II) 

270.  From  the  two  equations, 

l  =  a  +  (n-l)d,  (I) 

8  =  5  («  + 1),  (II) 

any  two  of  the  five  numbers  a,  rf,  /,  n,  «  may  be  found  when 
the  other  three  are  given. 

(1)  Find  the  sum  of  ten  terms  of  the  series  2,  5,  8,  11,  •  •  • 

Here,  a  =  2,  d  =  3,  n  =  10. 

From  (I),  i  =  2  +  27  =  29. 

Substitute  in  (H),  a  =  \^  (2  +  29)  =  156. 

(2)  The  first  term  of  an  arithmetical  series  is  3,  the  last 
term  31,  and  the  sum  of  the  series  136.     Find  the  series. 

From  (I),  31=3  +  (n-l)d,  [1] 

From  (IT),  136  =  ?  (3  +  31).  [2] 

From  [2],  n  =  8. 

Substitute  in  [1],  (2  =  4. 

Therefore,  the  series  is  3,  7,  11,  15,  19,  23,  27,  31. 

(3)  How  many  terms  of  the  series  5,  9,  13,  ••»  must  be 
taken  in  order  that  their  sum  may  be  275? 

From  (I),  .  Z  =  5-|- (n- 1)4. 

.-.  Z  =  4n  +  1.  [1] 
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From  (II),  275  =  ^  (5  +  /).  [2] 

Substitute  in  [2]  the  value  of  I  found  in  [1], 

or  2n«  +  3n  =  275. 

We  now  have  to  solve  this  quadratic. 
Complete  the  square, 

16n«  + 0  +  9  =  2209. 

Extract  the  root,  4  n  +  3  =  i:  47. 

.-.  n  =  11  or  -  12^. 

We  use  only  the  positive  result. 

(4)  Find  n  when  rf,  /,  »  are  given. 

From  (I),  a  =  l-(n-  l)d. 

2a -in 


n 
2  «  -  /n 


From  (II),  a  = 

Therefore,  Z  -  (n  -  1 )  d  = 

.*.  In  —  dn'^  -\-  dn  =  2s  —  In. 
.'.  dn«-(2/  +  (Z)n  =  -2a. 

This  is  a  quadratic  with  n  for  the  unknown  number. 
Complete  the  square, 

4dhi^  -  ( )  +  (2  /  -I-  (Z)2  =  (2/  +  d)2  -  Sds. 

Extract  the  root, 

2dn-{2l-\-d)  =  ±  V(2Z  +  d)2-  i<ds. 


2Z  +  di>^(2Z-f  (/)'--  ^ds 
.'.  n  = • 

2(2 

Note.  The  table  on  the  next  page  contains  the  results  of  the  general 
solution  of  all  possible  problems  in  arithmetical  series,  in  which  three  of 
the  numbers  a,  I,  d,  n,  8  are  given  and  two  required.  The  student  is 
advised  to  work  these  out,  both  for  the  results  obtained  and  for  the  prac- 
tice gained  in  solving  literal  equations  in  which  the  unknown  quantities 
are  represented  by  letters  other  than  z,  y,  z. 
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No. 


Given 


1 
2 
3 
4 


5 

6 

7 
8 


adn 
ad  8 
ans 
dn  s 


adn 

ad  I 

anl 
dnl 


9 
10 
11 
12 


1.3 
14 
15 
16 

17 

18 ; 

10 
20 


dnl 
dns 
dls 
nl  8 


anl 
ans 
al  8 
n  I  8 


adl 
a  d  8 
al  8 
dls 


Rbquibed 


a 


n 


Kksult 


l  =  a-^(n-l)d. 

/  =  _  |d  i  V2d»  +  (a  -  id)2. 

I 


2s 

a. 

n 


1  = 


8      (n~  l)d 
n  2 


=  in[2a  +  (n-  l)d]. 
l-^a      P  -  a2 


2 


2d 


8 

s  =  ^n[2l-{n-  l)d]. 


a 
a 
a 
a 


l-in-  l)d. 

8      (n-l)d 
n  2 


=  id±V(ZH-i(J)a-2d«. 
n 


d 
d 
d 


I  —  a 

2  («  —  OTl) 

n(n  —  1) 

28-  I  -a 
2(nl  -s) 

, ^—         • 

n(n  —  1) 


n  = 


l-a 
d 


+  1. 


n  = 


d-2a±  V(2a-d)^  +  8  dte 


2d 


n  = 


71  = 


2a 

/  +  a'         

2i  +  dd:  V(2Z  +  d)-^-8d5 


2d 
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271.  The  arithmetical  mean  between  two  numbers  is  the 
number  which,  when  placed  between  them,  makes  with  them 
an  arithmetical  series. 

If  a  and  b  represent  two  numbers,  and  A  their  arithmetical 
mean,  then,  by  the  definition  of  an  arithmetical  series, 

A  —  a  =  b  —  A. 

272.  Sometimes  it  is  required  to  insert  several  arithmetical 
means  between  two  numbers. 

Insert  six  arithmetical  means  between  3  and  17. 

Here  the  whole  number  of  terms  is  8 ;  3  is  the  first  term  and  17  the 
eighth. 

By  (I),  17  =  3  +  7d. 

.-.  d  =  2. 

Therefore,  the  complete  series  is 

3,     [6,     7,    9,     11,     13,     16,]     17, 

the  terms  within  the  brackets  being  the  means  required. 

273.  When  the  sum  of  a  number  of  terms  in  arithmetical 
progression  is  given  it  is  conyenient  to  represent  the  terms 
as  follows : 

Three  terms  by  ^  —  J/f     ar,     a?  -|-  y ; 

four  terms  by       x  —  Sj/,    x  —  y,    sc-j-y,    x  -^Sy; 

and  so  on. 

The  sum  of  three  numbers  in  arithmetical  progression  is  36, 
and  the  square  of  the  mean  exceeds  the  product  of  the  two 
extremes  by  49.     Find  the  numbers. 

Let  X  —  y,  X,  X  H-  y  represent  tlie  numbers. 
Then,  adding,  3x  =  36. 

.-.  X  =  12. 
Putting  for  x  its  value,  the  numbers  are  12  —  y,  12,  12  +  y. 
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By  the  conditions  of  the  problem, 

(12)2  =  (12  _  y)  (12  -I-  y)  +  49, 
144  =  144  -  ya  -I-  49, 

y  =  ±7. 

Therefore,  the  numbers  are  6,  12,  19 ;  or  19,  12,  6. 

Bxerolae  40 

Find: 

1.  The  tenth  term  of  3,  8,  13,    . . 

2.  The  eighth  term  of  12,  9,  6,    .  • 

3.  The  twelfth  term  of  —  4,  -  9,  —  14,  ..  . 

4.  The  eleventh  term  of  2J,  1|,  IJ,  •  •  • 

5.  The  fourteenth  term  of  1  J,  J,  —  |,  •  •  • 

Find  the  sum  of : 

6.  Eight  terms  of  4,  7,  10,  •  •  • 

7.  Ten  terms  of  8,  5,  2,  •  •  • 

8.  Twelve  terms  of  —  3,  1,  6,  •  •  • 

9.  n  terms  of  2,  1^,  ^,  •  -  • 

10.  n  terms  of  2J,  1|,  1^,  •  •  • 

11.  Given  a  =  3,  /  =  56,  n  =  13.     Find  d  and  s. 

12.  Given  a  =  3J,  /  =  64,  n  =  82.     Find  d  and  s. 

13.  Given  a  =  1,  n  =  20,  «  =  305.     Find  d  and  L 

14.  Given  I  =  105,  n  =  16,  «  =  840.     Find  a  and  d, 
16.  Given  rf  =  7,  n  =  12,  «  =  594.     Find  a  and  /. 

16.  Given  a  =  9,  rf  =  4,  «  =  624.     Find  ri  and  /. 

17.  Given  rf  =  5,  /  =  77,  «  =  623.     Find  a  and  n. 
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18.  When  a  train  ai'rives  at  the  top  of  a  long  slope  the  last 
car  is  detached  and  begins  to  descend,  passing  over  3  feet  in 
the  first  second,  3  times  3  feet  in  the  second  second,  5  times 
3  feet  in  the  third  second,  etc.  At  the  end  of  2  minutes  it 
reaches  the  bottom  of  the  slope.  What  space  did  the  car  pass 
over  in  the  last  second  ? 

19.  Insert  eleven  arithmetical  means  between  1  and  12. 

20.  The  first  term  of  an  arithmetical  series  is  3,  and  the 
sum  of  6  terms  is  28.     What  term  will  be  9  ? 

21.  How  many  terms  of  the  series  —  6,  —  2,  -f  1,  •  •  •  must 
be  taken  in  order  that  their  simi  may  be  63  ? 

22.  The  arithmetical  mean  between  two  numbers  is  10,  and 
the  mean  between  the  double  of  the  first  and  the  triple  of  the 
second  is  27.     Find  the  numbers. 

23.  The  first  term  of  an  arithmetical  progression  is  3,  the 
third  term  is  11.     Find  the  sum  of  seven  terms. 

24.  Arithmetical  means  are  inserted  between  8  and  32,  so 
that  the  sum  of  the  first  two  is  to  the  sum  of  the  last  two  as 
7  is  to  25.     How  many  means  are  inserted  ? 

25.  In  an  arithmetical  series  the  common  difference  is  2, 
and  the  square  roots  of  the  first,  third,  and  sixth  terms  form 
a  new  arithmetical  series.     Find  the  series. 

26.  Find  three  numbers  in  arithmetical  progression  of  which 
the  sum  is  21,  and  the  sum  of  the  first  and  second  three-fourths 
of  the  sum  of  the  second  and  third. 

27.  The  sum  of  three  numbers  in  arithmetical  progression 
is  33,  and  the  sum  of  their  squares  is  461.     Find  the  numbers. 

28.  The  sum  of  four  numbers  in  arithmetical  progression 
is  12,  and  the  sum  of  their  squares  116.  What  are  these 
numbers  ? 
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29.  How  many  terms  of  the  series  1,  4,  7,  •  •  •  must  be  taken 
in  order  that  the  sum  of  the  first  half  may  bear  to  the  sum  of 
the  second  half  the  ratio  7  :  22  ? 

30.  The  sum  of  the  squares  of  the  extremes  of  four  nui[i- 
bers  in  arithmetical  progression  is  200,  and  the  sum  of  the 
squares  of  the  means  is  136.     What  are  the  numbers  ? 

31.  A  man  wishes  to  have  his  horse  shod.  The  blacksmith 
asks  him  $2  a  shoe,  or  1  cent  for  the  first  nail,  3  for  the 
second,  5  for  the  third,  and  so  on.  Each  shoe  has  8  nails. 
Ought  the  man  to  accept  the  second  proposition  ? 

32.  A  number  consists  of  three  digits  which  are  in  arith- 
metical progression,  and  this  number  divided  by  the  sum  of 
its  digits  is  equal  to  26 ;  if  198  is  added  to  the  number,  the 
digits  in  the  units'  and  hundreds'  places  will  be  interchanged. 
Required  the  number. 

33.  There  are  placed  in  a  straight  line  upon  a  lawn  50  eggs 
3  feet  distant  from  each  other.  A  person  is  required  to  pick 
them  up  one  by  one  and  carry  them  to  a  basket  in  the  line  of 
the  eggs  and  3  feet  from  the  first  egg,  while  a  runner,  starting 
from  the  basket,  touches  a  goal  and  returns.  At  what  distance 
ought  the  goal  to  be  placed  that  both  men  may  have  the  same 
distance  to  pass  over  ? 

34.  Starting  from  a  box,  there  are  placed  upon  a  straight 
line  40  stones,  at  the  distances  1  foot,  3  feet,  5  feet,  and  so 
on.  A  man  placed  at  the  box  is  required  to  take  them  and 
carry  them  back  to  the  box  one  by  one.  What  is  the  total 
distance  that  he  has  to  accomplish  ? 

35.  The  sum  of  five  numbers  in  arithmetical  progression  is 
45,  and  the  product  of  the  first  and  fifth  is  five-eighths  of  the 
product  of  the  second  and  fourth.     Find  the  numbers. 
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GEOMETRICAL   PROGRESSION 

274.  A  series  is  called  a  geometrical  series  or  a  geometrical 
progression  when  each  succeeding  term  is  obtained  by  multi- 
plying the  preceding  term  by  a  constant  multiplier. 

The  general  representative  of  such  a  series  is 

a,     arf     ar^,     ar*,     ar^,     •  •  • , 

in  which  a  is  the  first  term  and  r  the  constant  multiplier  or 
ratio. 

The  terms  increase  or  decrease  in  numerical  magnitude 
according  as  r  is  numerically  greater  than  or  numerically  less 
than  unity. 

275.  The  nth  Term.  Since  the  exponent  of  r  increases  by 
one  for  each  succeeding  term  after  the  first,  the  exponent  is 
always  one  less  than  the  number  of  the  term,  so  that  the  nth 
term  is  ai*"^. 

If  the  nth  term  is  represented  by  l,  we  have 

l  =  ar*-'.  (I) 

276.  Sum  of  the  Series.  If  /  represents  the  nth  term,  a  the 
first  term,  7i  the  number  of  terms,  r  the  common  ratio,  and  s 
the  sum  of  n  terms,  then 

8  =  a  -^  ar  -{-  ar^  +  •  •  •  +  ar^~^,  [1] 

Multiply  by  r,   r«  =  ar  -|-  ar^  -h  ar*  H h  ar^"^  +  ar».  [2] 

Subtract  the  first  equation  from  the  second, 

r«  —  «  =  ar^  —  a, 
Besolve  each  member  into  its  factors, 

(r~l)s  =  a(r*-l). 
Divide  by  r  —  1. 

Therefore,  b  =  ^^'""^^ .  (I  I) 

r—  1  ^     ^ 
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Since  I  =  ar^^^,  rl  =  ar^,  and  (II)  may  be  written 

s  =  ^.  (III) 

277.  From  the  two  formulas  (I)  and  (II),  or  the  two  for- 
mulas (I)  and  (III),  any  two  of  the  five  numbers  o,  r,  /,  n,  .s 
may  be  found  when  the  other  three  are  given. 

(1)  The  first  term  of  a  geometrical  series  is  3,  the  last  term 
192,  and  the  sum  of  the  series  381.  Find  the  number  of  terms 
and  the  ratio. 

[1] 

[2] 


From  (1), 

102  = 

3r— 1. 

From  (III), 

881  = 

192r-3 
r-1 

From  [2], 

r  = 

2. 

Substitute  in 

[1]. 

2*-^  = 
.-.  n  = 

64. 

:7. 

Therefore,  the  series  is  3^ 

,  6,  12, 

24,  48,  96, 

102. 

(2)  Find  /  when 

r,  n, 

8  are 

given. 

From  (I), 

a  = 

^-1 

Substitute  in 

(HI), 

8  = 

"-^ 

r-1 

(r- 

-!)«  = 

(r»-l) 

.-.  1  = 

(r-l)r— » 

s 

—  • 

r»  -  1 

Note.  The  table  on  page  212  contains  the  results  df  all  possible 
problems  in  geometrical  series  in  which  three  of  the  numbt  rs  a,  r,  2,  n,  s 
are  given  and  the  other  two  required,  with  the  exception  of  those  in 
which  n  is  required ;  these  last  require  the  use  of  logarithms  with  which 
the  student  is  supposed  to  be  not  yet  acquainted. 
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No. 

1 
2 
3 
4 

5 
6 
7 
8 

0 
10 
11 
12 

13 

14 
15 
16 

Given 

Kkquibed 

Result 

am 
ar  a 
ana 
ma 

I 

l  =  ar*-^. 
^_a  +  (r~l)a 

r 
l{8  -  O—i  -  a(8  -  a)«-i  =  0. 

^_(r-l)«— » 
r"-  1 

am 
arl 
a  n  I 
ml 

8 

to 

a(r«-l) 

8  =  — -» 

r-1 

W-a 

a  = 

r-1 

«  —  I   y—              «—  1    y— 

8  =  r-        — i • 

Zr«-f 

8  — 1  • 

r»  -  r"-i 

ml 
r  n  8 
rl8 
n  la 

a 

r"-  1 
a  =  W  —  (r  -  l)a. 

a(8  -  a)--»  -  Z(s  -  0"-»  =  0. 

a  nl 

ana 
a  I  a 
n  la 

r 

'-■n/I- 

8        8  —  a 

r«  _  _  r  + =  0. 

a           a 

8  —  a 

'=8-1' 

r« -r"-J  + =  0. 

8~l                  8-1 

278.  The  geometrical  mean  between  two  numbers  is  the 
number  which  when  placed  between  them  makes  with  them 
a  geometrical  series. 
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If  a  and  h  denote  two  numbers,  and  G  their  geometrical 
mean,  then,  by  the  definition  of  a  geometrical  series, 

a  "~  G 
.'.  G  =  Voft. 

279.  Sometimes  it  is  required  to  insert  several  geometrical 

means  between  two  numbers.  i 

Insert  three  geometrical  means  between  3  and  48. 

Here  the  whole  number  of  terms  is  5 ;  3  is  the  first  term  and  48  the 
fifth  term. 

By  (I),  48  =  3r*.  { 

.-.  r*  =  16,  ! 

and  r  =  ±  2.  j 

Therefore,  the  series  is  one  of  the  following  : 

3,     [     6,     12,         24,]     48; 
3,     [-6,     12,     -24,]     48. 

The  terms  within  the  brackets  are  the  means  required. 

280.  Infinite  Geometrical  Series.  When  r  is  less  than  1,  the 
successive  terms  become  numerically  smaller  and  smaller ;  by 
taking  n  large  enough  we  can  make  the  nth  term,  ar^^'^f  as 
small  as  we  please,  although  we  cannot  make  it  absolutely 
equal  to  zero. 

The  sum  of  n  terms,  — — —  >  by  changing  the  signs  of  the 

numerator  and  denominator,  may  be  written  — >  which 

1  —  r 

is  equal  to  ^ ;    this  sum  differs  from by 


ar^ 


the  fraction  r ;    by  taking  enough  terms  we  can  make 

1  —  T 

ai^^  and  consequently  this  fraction,  as  small  as  we  please; 
the  greater  the  number  of  terms  taken  the  nearer  is  their 

sum  to  :; •     Hence,  t—       is  called  the  sum  of  an  infinite 

1  —  r  1  —  r 

number  of  terms  of  the  series. 
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(1)  Find  the  sum  of  the  infinite  series  1  —  i  +  J  —  JH 

Here  a  =  1,  r  =  —  J. 

1  2 

The  sum  of  the  series  is ,  or  -. 

l  +  i         3 
Therefore,  the  sum  of  n  terms  is 

f -!(-«-,     or    f[l-(-i)-]. 
This  sum  evidently  approaches  |  as  n  is  increased. 

(2)  Find  the  value  of  the  recurring  decimal  0.12135135  •  •  • 
Consider  first  the  part  that  recurs  ;  this  may  be  written 

and  the  sum  of  this  series  is  ^"^ Q*^- ,  or  j\^.     Adding  0.12,  the  part 

*  ~  nnnr 

that  does  not  recur,  we  obtain  for  the  value  of  the  decimal  3^^. 

Exercise  41 

Find : 

1.  The  eighth  term  of  3,  6,  12,  •  •  • 

2.  The  twelfth  term  of  2,  —  4,  8,  ■  •  • 

3.  The  twentieth  term  of  1,  —  J,  J,  •  •  • 

4.  The  eighteenth  term  of  3,  2,  H,    ■  • 

5.  The  nth  term  of  1,  —  1  J,  1},  •  •  • 

Find  the  sum  of : 

6.  Eleven  terms  of  4,  8,  16,  ■  •  • 

7.  Nineteen  terms  of  9,  3,  1,  •  •  ■ 
L    Twelve  terms  of  5,  —  3,  1  J,  •  •  • 

9.   n  terms  of  1|,  J,  ,^^,  ... 

Sum  to  infinity : 

10.  4- 2  4-1 12.    l  —  l-\-^ r--......^^ 

11.  i-hi  +  f4---  13.    J  +  ^H-,V-f--- 
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Find  the  value  of  the  recurring  decimals : 

14.  0.153163...  16.   3.17272... 

15.  0.123535  .  • .  17.   4.2561561  .  •  • 

18.  Given  a  =  36,  /  =  2^,  n  =  5.     Find  r  and  *. 

19.  Given  I  =  128,  r  =  2,  n  =  7.     Find  a  and  5. 

20.  Given  r  =  2,  »  =  7,  «  =  635.     Find  a  and  /. 

21.  Given  I  =  1296,  r  =  6,  5  =  1555.     Find  a  and  n. 

22.  Insert  three  geometrical  means  between  14  and  224. 

23.  Insert  five  geometrical  means  between  2  and  14r)8. 

24.  If  the  first  term  is  2  and  the  ratio  3,  what  term  will  be 
162? 

25.  The  fifth  term  of  a  geometrical  series  is  48,  and  the  "^ 
ratio  2.     Find  the  first  and  seventh  terms.  ^ 

26.  Four  numbers  are  in  geometrical  progression  ;  the  sum 
of  the  first  and  fourth  is  195,  and  the  sum  of  the  second  and 
third  is  60.     Find  the  numbers. 

27.  The  sum  of  four  numbers  in  geometrical  progression  is 
105 ;  the  difference  between  the  first  and  last  is  to  the  difFer- 
enoe  between  the  second  and  third  in  the  ratio  of  7 :  2.  Find 
the  numbers. 

28.  The  first  term  of  an  arithmetical  progression  is  2,  and 
the  first,  second,  and  fifth  terms  are  in  geometrical  progression. 
Find  the  sum  of  11  terms  of  the  arithmetical  progression. 

29.  The  sum  of  three  numbers  in  arithmetical  progression 
is  6.  If  1,  2,  5  are  added  to  the  numbers,  the  three  resulting 
numbers  are  in  geometrical  progression.     Find  the  numl>ers. 

30.  The  sum  of  three  numbers  in  arithmetical  progression 
is  15 ;  if  1,  4,  19  are  added  to  the  numbers,  the  results  are  in 
geometrical  progression.     Find  the  numbers. 
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31.  There  are  four  numbers  of  which  the  sum  is  84 ;  the 
first  three  are  in  geometrical  progression  and  the  last  three  in 
arithmetical  pil^ression ;  the  sum  of  the  second  and  third  is 
18.     Find  the  numbers. 

32.  There  are  four  numbers  of  which  the  sum  is  13,  the 
fourth  being  3  times  the  second;  the  first  three  are  in  geo- 
metrical progression  and  the  last  three  in  arithmetical  progres- 
sion.    Find  the  numbers. 

33.  The  sum  of  the  squares  of  two  numbers  exceeds  twice 
their  product  by  576 ;  the  arithmetical  mean  of  the  two  num- 
bers exceeds  the  geometrical  by  6.     Find  the  numbers. 

34.  A  number  consists  of  three  digits  in  geometrical  pro- 
gression. The  sum  of  the  digits  is  13 ;  and  if  792  is  added 
to  the  number,  the  digits  in  the  units'  and  himdreds'  places 
will  be  interchanged.     Find 'the  number. 

36.  Find  an  infinite  geometrical  series  in  which  each  term 
is  5  times  the  sum  of  all  the  terms  that  follow  it. 

36.  If  a,  b,  c,  d  are  four  numbers  in  geometrical  progression, 
show  that 

(a«  -h  ^  +  c*)  (^^  -f  c*  +  <^)  =  (a*  -h  ftc  -f  ed)\ 

HARMONIC AL   PROGRESSION 

281.  A  series  is  called  a  harmonical  series,  or  a  harmonical 
progression,  when  the  reciprocals  of  its  terms  form  an  arith- 
metical series. 

The  general  representative  of  such  a  series  is 

111  1 


a      a -\- d      a-\-2d  a-f(w  — l)rf 

Questions  relating  to  harmonical  series  are  best  solved  by 
writing  the  reciprocals  of  its  terms,  and  thus  forming  an  arith- 
metical series. 
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\.  The  harmonical  mean  between  two  numbers  is  the  num- 
ber which  when  placed  between  them  makes  with  them  a 
harmonical  series. 

If  a  and  b  denote  two  numbers,  and  H  their  harmonical 
mean,  then,  by  the  definition  of  a  harmonical  series, 

H      a"  h      h' 

'  '  H       a       h         ah 

2ab 

a-^b 

283.  Sometimes  it  is  required  to  insert  several  harmonical 
means  between  two  numbers. 

Insert  three  harmonical  means  between  3  and  18. 

Find  the  three  arithmetical  means  between  J  and  ^,. 
These  are  found  to  be  |f,  ^},  y^^ ;  therefore,  the  harmonical  means  are 
H.  ih  V  ;  or  3|a,  6^,  8. 

284.  Since  A  =  -^ »  and  G  =Vaby 

//=— ,  or  a=VAH, 
A 

That  is,  the  geometrical  mean  between  two  numbers  is  also 
the  geometrical  mean  between  the  arithmetical  and  harmon- 
ical means  of  the  numbers,  or 

A:G  =  a:  //. 

Hence,  G  lies  in  numerical  value  between  A  and  //. 

Bzerciae  42 

1.  Insert  four  harmonical  means  between  2  and  12.  -4- 

2.  Find  two  numbers  whose  difference  is  8  and  the  har- 
monical mean  between  them  IJ. 
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3.  Find  the  seventh  term  of  the  harmonical  series  3,  3f , 
4   •  •  • 

4.  Continue  to  two  terms  each  way  the  harmonical  series 
of  which  two  consecutive  terms  are  15,  16. 

6.  The  £rst  two  terms  of  a  harmonical  series  are  5  and  6. 
What  term  will  be  30  ? 

I  6.   The  fifth  and  ninth  terms  of  a  harmonical  series  are  8 

^^  '^nd  12.     Find  the  first  four  terms. 

7.  The  diff^enpe  between  the  arithmetical  and  harmonical 
means  belWcerrTwo  numbers  is  Ij,  and  one  of  the  numbers  is 
4  times  the  other.     Find  the  numbers. 

8.  The  arithmetical  mean  between  two  numbers  exceeds  the 
geometrical  by  13,  and  the  geometrical  exceeds  the  harmonical 
by  12.     What  are  the  numbers? 

9.  The  sum  of  three  terms  of  a  harmonical  series  is  39, 
and  the  third  is  the  product  of  the  other  two.     Find  the  terms. 

10.  When  a,  h^  c  are  in  harmonical  progression  show  that 
a:c  =  a  —  b'.b  —  c. 

11.  \i  a  and  h  are  positive,  which  is  the  greater,  A  or  H? 


1 


12.    Show  that  a,  by  and  c  will  be  in  ai'ithmetical  progres- 
sion, in  geometrical  progression,  or  in  harmonical  progression, 


/     /  according  asa  —  ^:A  —  cis  equal  to  a  :  a,  to  a  :  A,  or  to  a  :  c. 


/ 
/ 


CHAPTER  XIX 

BINOHIAL  THEOREM;    POSITIVE  INTEGRAL  EXPONENT 

285.  BinomiAl  Theorem ;  Positive  Integral  Exponent.  By  suc- 
cessive multiplications  we  obtain  the  following  identities : 

(a  -h  6)8  =  a«  -h  3  a^b  -h  Saft^  +  6«; 

(a  -h  by  =  a^  +  4a«6  -h  (ya^b^  -|-  4a6«  -h  b\ 

The  expressions  on  the  right  may  be  written  in  a  form 
better  adapted  to  show  the  law  of  their  formation : 

{a-^by=a^  +  2ab  +^^"; 

43  432  4-3-2.1 

286.  Let  n  represent  the  exponent  of  (a  -|-  b)  in  any  one  of 
these  identities;  then,  in  the  expressions  on  the  right,  we 
observe  that  the  following  laws  hold  true : 

1.  The  number  of  terms  is  n  -h  1- 

2.  The  first  term  is  a",  and  the  exponent  of  a  decreases  by 
one  in  each  succeeding  term.  The  first  power  of  b  occurs  in 
the  second  term,  the  second  power  in  the  third  term,  and  the 
exponent  of  b  increases  by  one  in  each  succeeding  term. 

The  sum  of  the  exponents  of  a  and  b  in  any  term  is  n. 

3.  The  coefficient  of  the  first  term  is  1 ;  of  the  second 
term/n;   of  the  third  term,  — -:    ,.— ;   and  so  on. 

219 
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287.  The  Coefficient  of  Any  Term.  The  number  of  factors 
in  the  numerator  of  the  coefficient  of  any  term  is  the  same  as 
the  number  of  factors  in  the  denominator  of  that  term.  The 
number  of  factors  in  each  numerator  and  denominator  is  the 
same  as  the  exponent  of  h  in  that  term,  and  this  exponent  is 
one  less  than  the  number  of  the  term. 

288.  Proof  of  the  Theorem.  Show  that  the  laws  of  §  286 
hold  true  when  the  exponent  is  any  positive  integer. 

We  know  that  the  laws  hold  for  the  fourth  power ;  suppose, 
for  the  moment,  that  they  hold  for  the  ^th  power,  k  being  any 
positive  integer. 

We  shall  then  have 

(a  +  bf  =  a*  -f  kaJ'-'h  +  ^'^^"^^  a*-'6» 

123  «      ^  T  L^J 

Multiply  both  members  of  [1]  hy  a  -\-b\  the  result  is 

(a^bf^^  =  a*-^ '  +  (A:  +  1)  a*6  +  ^^^V^  ^*""'** 

1  •  Z 

+  i^±|iff^«-4«4-...        [2] 
In  the  right  member  of  [1]  for  k  put  ^  +  1 ;  this  gives 

a*+'  +  (A;  +  l)a*i  +  (^  +  1)(A;  +  1  -  1)  ^,_,j, 

1  ■  z 

(A:  ■M)(A:  4-1-1)^-4-1-2)  3       ^ 

^  123  u,        u    T 

This  last  expression,  simplified,  is  seen  to  be  identical  with 
the  right  member  of  [2],  and  this  in  turn  by  [2]  is  identical 
with  (a^bf^K 


V 
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Hence,  [1]  holds  when  for  k  we  put  A;  -h  1 ;  that  is,  if  the 
laws  of  §  286  hold  for  the  /rth  power,  they  must  hold  for  the 
{k  -h  l)th  power. 

But  the  laws  hold  for  the  fourth  power;  therefore,  they 
must  hold  for  the  fifth  power. 

Holding  for  the  fifth  power,  they  must  hold  for  the  sixth 
power ;  and  so  on  for  any  positive  integral  power. 

Therefore,  they  must  hold  for  the  nth  power  if  n  is  a  posi- 
tive integer ;  and  we  have 

(a  +  b)»  =  a»  +  na»-»b  +  "^"""^^  a""' 

1  ■  2 

• 

nfn— l)(n  — 2)   .    .^,  ^^^ 

+    ^     1.2.3 ia-V  +  ...  [A] 

289.  This  formula  is  known  as  the  binomial  theorem. 

The  expression  on  the  right  is  known  as  the  expansion  of 
(a  +  6)";  this  expansion  is  a  finite  series  when  n  is  a  positive 
integer.     That  the  series  is  finite  may  be  seen  as  follows : 

In  writing  the  successive  coefficients  we  shall  finally  arrive 
at  a  coefficient  which  contains  the  factor  n  —  w ;  the  corre- 
sponding term  will  vanish.  The  coefficients  of  the  succeed- 
ing terms  likewise  all  contain  the  factor  n  —  n,  and  all  these 
terms  will  vanish. 

290.  If  a  and  h  are  interchanged,  the  identity  [A]  is  written 

(a  +  hy  =  («^  +  ay  =  ft"  4-  nb^-^a  +  ^^"^""^^  ft«-»a* 

^  1.2-3  *      "*  ^'" 

This  last  expansion  is  the  expansion  of  [A]  written  in 
reverse  order.  Comparing  the  two  expansions,  we  see  that: 
the  coefficient  of  the  last  term  is  the  same  as  the  coefficient  of 
the  first  term ;  the  coefficient  of  the  last  term  but  one  is  the 
same  as  the  coefficient  of  the  first  term  but  one ;  and  so  on. 
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In  general,  the  coefficient  of  the  rth  term  from  the  end  is 
the  same  as  the  coefficient  of  the  rth  term  from  the  beginning. 

In  writing  an  expansion  by  the  binomial  theorem,  after  arriv- 
ing at  the  middle  term,  we  can  shorten  the  work  by  observing 
that  the  remaining  coefficients  are  those  already  found,  written 
in  reverse  order. 

291.  If  b  is  negative,  the  terms  which  involve  even  powers 
of  h  are  positive;  and  the  terms  which  involve  odd  powers 
of  b  are  negative.     Hence, 


(a  -  b)»  =  a"  -  na»-*b  +  ^ — 3^ a»- 

1*2 


V 


_n(n-l)(n-2)^.,^_^.  CB] 


If  we  put  1  for  a  and  x  for  b  in  [A], 


^n(n-l)(n-2)^^_^  [C] 


1-2-3 
If  we  put  1  for  a  and  x  for  b  in  [B], 

(1  -  a;)- =  1  -  «x  +  ^^%^  «» 

-lira — ^^•  +  --  t^J 

292.   Examples.     (1)  Expand  (1-1-2 «)«. 
In  [C]  put  2  z  for  X  and  6  for  n.     The  result  is 

(1  +  2x)6  =  l  +  6(2x)  +  ^(2x)2  +  i±:?(2x)« 

+ (2x)*-H (2x)* 

123    4^     '       1.2.3.4.6^     ' 

=  1  +  10x  +  40x«  +  80x«  +  80x*  +  32x». 
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/I      2xA' 


(2)  Expand  to  three  terms  (  -  — 

1  2x* 

Pat  a  for  -,  and  b  for  —  • 

X  8 

Then,  by  [B],  (a  -  6)«  =  a«  -  Qcfib  +  16a*6«  - 
Replacing  a  and  6  by  their  values, 


~x«      x»      3 

293.  Any  Reqaired  Term.  From  [A]  it  is  evident  (§  286) 
that  the  (r  -f  l)th  term  in  the  expansion  of  (a  -h  by  is 

n(n  —  1) (n  —  2) "•  to  r  factors    ^ 
1  •  2  •  3  ■  •  •  7* 

The  (r  -|-  l)th  term  in  the  expansion  of  (a  —  by  is  the  same 
as  the  above  if  r  is  even,  and  the  negative  of  the  above  if  r 
is  odd. 


Find  the  eighth  term 


-O-?)" 


Here,  a  =  4,  6  =  —  i  n  =  10,  r  =  7. 

««..,..-  .        10.9.8.7.6.5-4,,,,/a^V  oa  t* 

n« eighth  term  IS  -  ^  .,.  3.^.  ^.g.  ,  (4)»(  g  )  •  or  -  60 x". 

294.  The  Greatest  Coeflkient  Suppose  that  the  coefficient  of 
the  (r  -h  l)th  term  is  the  numerically  greatest  coefficient. 

This  coefficient  and  the  preceding  and  following  coefficients 
are  as  follows : 


rth  term,  ^    n   r 


123 

(r  +  l)thterm,  ^(^^^>: 


(r  +  2)thterm,  ^ — ^ 


(n  -  r  -f  2) 


.(r-1)       ' 

(n  —  r-h  2)(n  —  r-f  1), 


2.3.-(r-l)r 

■  (n  —  r  -f  2)  (n  —  r  -h  1)  (7?  —  r) 


2. 3.  ••(/•-  l;/-(r-f  1) 
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The  coefficient  of  the  rth  term  may  be  obtained  by  multi- 

V 

plying  the  coefficient  of  the  (r  -f-  l)th  by ;  the  coeffi- 

n  —  t"  -f- 1 

cient  of  the  (r  -|-  2)th,  by  multiplying  the  coefficient  of  the 

(r  +  l)th  by •      If  the  coefficient  of  the  (r  -h  l)th  is' 

numerically  the  greatest, 

<  1,  and  ^  <  1. 


Therefore,  r<n  —  r  -h  1,  and   r  -f  1  > n  —  r. 

Therefore,  r  <  — - —  >         and  r  >  — ^ — 

If  n  is  even,  r  =  -  »  and  r  4- 1  =  — ^ — '  i^  ^^^s  case  there 

is  one  middle  term,  and  its  coefficient  is  the  greatest  coefficient. 

If  n  is  odd,  we  can  have  only  r  =  — - —  >  or  r  =  — - — ;  in 

in  this  case  there  are  two  middle  terms ;  their  coefficients  are 
alike  and  are  the  two  greatest  coefficients. 

295.  A  trinomial  may  be  expanded  by  the  binomial  theorem 
as  follows : 

Expand  (1  -h  2  a  -  «")•. 

.'.  (1+  2x  -  x«)8=  1  +  8(2x  -  x«)  +  3(2x  -  x^)^  +  (2x  -  x«)« 

=  1  +6x  +  9x2-4x»-9x*  +  6x6-x«. 


Exercise  43 

Expand : 

1.    (l-f3x)^  4.   (2  +  a:y.  7.   (3a:-2y)«. 

30-f)'«-(-l-<^)-..(>|-IFT' 

10.    (1  -f  4  ar  +  3  x^*.  11.    (a«  -  ax  -  2  x^\ 
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Find: 
12.   The  fourth  term 


of  (.  -f  i^)'. 
13.  The  eighth  term  of  ^2  -  ^"i )  ' 

Tj  ' 

/            2    \" 
16.   The  twentieth  term  of  (  a; r—  ]   • 

16.  The  fourteenth  term  of  (  Va* z=l  ]  • 

17.  The  (r  +  l)th  term  of  T  Vac  -f  Vo")  ' 

18.  The  (r  -f-  l)th  term  of  f\^ ^  j"- 

19.  The  (r  +  3)th  term  of  (^ ^  I  • 

(3  5»\** 

4 V  2"  J    ' 

21.  The  two  middle  terms  of  (  —%=  -f  -Vj^  ]   • 

22.  The  rth  term  from  the  end  of  I  —r \  "o  7    ' 

23.  In  the  expansion  of  (a  -f  by  show  that  the  sum  of  the 
coefficients  is  2". 

24.  In  the  expansion  of  (a  —  b)*  show  that  the  sum  of  the 
positive  coefficients  equals  the  sum  of  the  negative  coefficients. 

26.   Expand 


CHAPTER  XX 

LOGARITHMS 

296.  Definitions.  Let  any  positive  number  except  1  be 
selected  as  a  base.  Then,  the  index  or  exponent  which  the 
base  must  have  to  produce  a  given  number  is  called  the 
logarithm  of  that  number  to  the  given  base. 

Any  positive  number  except  1  may  be  selected  as  the  base ; 
and  to  each  base  corresponds  a  system  of  logarithms. 

Thus,  since  2>  =  8,  the  logarithm  of  8  in  the  system  of  which  2  is  the 
base  is  3. 

That  is,  the  logarithm  of  8  to  the  base  2  is  3 ;  this  is  abbreviated 
logs  8  =  3. 

In  general,  if  a"  =  N,  then  n  =  loga-AT. 

Observe  that  a"  =  jV  and  n  =  loga^  are  two  different  ways  of  express- 
ing the  same  relation  between  n  and  N,  The  identity,  a^^'^^'=Nj  is 
sometimes  useful. 

The  subscript  which  shows  the  base  is  usually  omitted  when  there  is  no 
uncertainty  as  to  what  number  is  being  used  as  the  base. 

In  this  chapter  only  the  positive  scalar  values  of  the  root 
will  be  considered ;  consequently,  in  a  system  with  a  positive 
base,  negative  numbers  cannot  have  scalar  logarithms. 

297.  The  logarithms  of  such  numbers  as  are  perfect  powers 
of  the  base  selected  are  commensurable  numbers;  the  loga- 
rithms of  all  other  numbers  are  incommensurable  numbers. 

Remark.  By  an  incommensurable  number  is  meant  a  number  that 
has  no  common  measure  with  unity  (§  251). 

Incommensurable  logarithms  are  expressed  approximately  to 
any  desired  degree  of  accuracy  by  means  of  decimal  fractions. 

226 
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298.  A  logarithm  in  general  consists  of  two  parts,  an 
integral  part  and  a  fractional  part ;  the  integral  part  is  called 
the  characteristic,  and  the  fractional  part  the  mantissa. 

The  calculation  of  logarithms  to  a  given  base  will  be  con- 
sidered in  Chapter  XXV. 

299.  Incommensurable  Exponents.  It  will  now  be  necessary 
to  prove  that  the  laws  which  in  Chapter  IX  were  found  to 
apply  to  commensurable  exponents  apply  also  to  incommen- 
surable exponents. 

Let  a  be  any  j^ositive  number ^  and  let  m  and  n  be  two  posi- 
tive incommensurable  numbers. 

To  prove  «*"«"  =  «"•  "•" ". 

We  can  always  find  (§  251)  four  positive  integers,  /?,  q,  r, 

p           p  -\-  "L  T 

8,  such  that  m  lies  between  —  and ,  and  n  between  - 

^rH-1  ?  ^  ' 

and 

s 

ft  P-H  r 

Then,  a*  lies  between  a'  and  a  "  ,  and  a"  lies  between  a' 
and  a  '  . 

p    r  p+\     r-f  1 

Therefore,  d^a"^  lies  between  a^a*  and  a  ^  a  *  , 

But  a^a*  =  a«    ', 

and  a  «  a  *    =  a'    '    '    '. 

Hence,  a^a""  lies  between  a'  '  and  a''  '  '^  ',  and  conse- 
quently  differs  from  a^  '  by  less  than  {a''  '  ^  '  —  a''  *)j 
that  is,  by  less  than  a«    '(a'   *  —  l). 

P  p  -\-  "1.  T 

Also,  since  m  lies  between  —  and  — >  and  n  between  - 

q  q  8 

and  J  a"*"^"  lies  between  a'    '  and  a''    '   ''   ',  and  con- 

8  P     r  »      r        1      I 

sequently  differs  from  a«    •  by  less  than  a^    '(a"^    '  —  1). 
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Therefore,  the  expressions  a^a""  and  a'"'''"  have  the  same 

approximate  value  a^    %  and  each  differs  from  this  value  by 

less  than  a«    '  (a«   •  —  1). 

Now  let  q  and  s  be  continually  increased,  p  and  r  being 

always  so  taken  that  m  lies  between  —  and >  and  n 

r           r  -h  1  1  1 

between  -  and Then,  -  and  -  continually  decrease; 

8  S  2 

l  +  \  £  +  !!      i  +  1 

a«   '  approximates  to  a°  or  1 ;  and  a«    *  (a*   '  —  1)  continually 
decreases.  p   ^ 

Therefore,  the  difference  between  ©""a"  and  a«    *  continually 

^+- 
decreases;  the  difference  between  a'^  +  ^and  a"    '  continually 

decreases ;  and  each  difference  becomes  as  small  as  we  please. 

But,  however  great  q  and  s  may  be,  the  expressions  a^a"* 

^+- 
and  a""*""  have  the  same  approximate  value,  a^    '. 

Therefore,  as  in  §  253,  we  must  have 


a'^a*  =  a"*"*"*. 


The  foregoing  proof  is  easily  extended  to  the  case  in  which 
m  and  n  are  one  or  both  negative. 

Having  proved  for  incommensurable  exponents  that 

a^a*  =  «"  +  ", 
it  is  easily  proved  that 

a"  »/ —        - 


a" 


300.   Properties  of  Logarithms.     Let  a  be  the  base,  M  and 

iV  any  positive  numbers,  m  and  n  their  logarithms  to  the 

base  a;  so  that 

a'"  =  3/,  a"  =  aV, 

^  =  log„.1/,  n  =  log^iNT. 

Then,  in  any  system  of  logarithms : 

1.    TJie  logarithm  of  1  is  0. 

For,  ff"=l.  .-.O^logJ. 
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2.  The  logarith^n  of  the  base  itself  in  1. 
For,  a*  =  a.  .*.  1  =  log^or. 

3.  The  logarithm  of  the  reciprocal  of  a  positive  number  is 
the  negative  of  the  logarithm  of  the  number. 

For,  if  a"  =  N,  then  —  =  —  =  a"". 

A'^       a" 

•  •  log,  —  =  -  »  =  -  log^A". 

4.  The  logarithm  of  the  product  of  two  or  more  positive 
numbers  is  the  sum  of  the  logarithms  of  the  several  factors. 

For,  M  X  N  =  tt"  X  a"  =  a*""*"". 

.-.  log„  (A/  X  N)  =m  +  n  =  log^M  +  log^iNT. 
Similarly  for  the  product  of  three  or  more  factors. 

5.  5%e  logarithm  of  the  quotient  of  two  positive  numbers  is 

the  remainder  found  by  subtracting  the  logarithm  of  the  divisor 

from  the  logarithm  of  the  dividend, 

^  Af      a"* 

For,  —  =  —  =  a— ». 

N       a" 

M 
•••  log«  j^^=m  —  n  =  log^M  -  log^A^. 

6.  The  logarithm  of  a  power  of  a  positive  number  is  the 
product  of  the  logarithm  of  the  number  by  the  exponent  of  the 
power. 

For,  NP  =  (a'^y  =  a"p. 

.*.  log^NP  =  ?ip  =plog„N. 

7.  The  logarithm  of  the  real  positive  value  of  a  root  of  a 
positive  number  is  the  quotient  found  by  dividing  the  logarithm 
of  the  number  by  the  index  of  the  root, 

N 

For,  Vn  =  -Va*  =  a', 

r  r 
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301.  In  a  system  with  a  base  greater  than  1  the  logarithms 
of  all  positive  numbers  greater  than  1  are  positive,  and  the 
logarithms  of  all  positive  numbers  less  than  1  are  negative. 

Conversely,  in  a  system  with  a  positive  base  less  than  1  the 
logarithms  of  all  positive  numbers  greater  than  1  are  negative, 
and  the  logarithms  of  all  positive  numbers  less  than  1  are 
positive. 

302.  Two  Important  Systems.  Although  the  possible  number 
of  different  systems  of  logarithms  is  unlimited,  there  are  but 
two  systems  in  common  use.     These  are : 

1.  The  common  system,  also  called  the  Briggs,  denary,  or 
decimal  system,  of  which  the  base  is  10. 

2.  The  natural  system,  of  which  the  base  is  the  natural 
base. 

The  natural  base,  generally  represented  by  e,  is  the  fixed 
value  which  the  sum  of  the  series 

1  +  -  +  — -H i 1 1 

^1^1-2^1. 2. 3^1-2. 3. 4^ 

approaches  as  the  number  of  terms  is  indefinitely  increased. 
The  value  of  c,  carried  to  seven  places  of  decimals,  is 

2.7182818... 

The  common  system  is  the  system  used  in  actual  calcula^ 
tion ;  the  natural  system  is  used  in  the  higher  mathematics. 

303.  Common  Logarithms.  By  logarithms  m  §§  303-317  we 
mean  the  common  logarithms. 

Since  10°=      1,  10-i(=V^)      =0.1, 

10^=    10,  10-«(=t4t,)    =0.01, 

10^=100,  10-»(=x^^)  =  0.001, 

therefore        log     1  =  0,         log  0.1      =  —  1, 

log   10  =  1,         log  0.01    =-2, 
log  100  =  2,         log  0.001  =  -  3. 
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Also,  it  is  evident  that  the  common  logarithm  of  any  num- 
ber between 

1  and       10  will  be      0  -f-  a  fraction, 

10  and      100  will  be      1  -f-  a  fraction, 

100  and    1000  will  be      2  +  a  fraction, 

1  and  0.1       will  be  —  1  -h  a  fraction, 

0.1  and  0.01     will  be  -  2  -f  a  fraction, 

0.01  and  0.001  will  be  -  3  -f  a  fraction. 

301  With  common  logarithms  the  mantissa  is  always  made 
positive.  Hence,  in  the  case  of  numbers  less  than  1  whose 
logarithms  are  negative,  the  logarithm  is  made  to  consist  of  a 
negative  characteristic  and  dk  positive  mantissa. 

When  a  logarithm  consists  of  a  negative  characteristic  and 
a  positive  mantissa  it  is  usual  to  write  the  minus  sign  over  the 
characteristic,  or  to  add  10  to  the  characteristic  and  to  indicate 
the  subtraction  of  10  from  the  resulting  logarithm. 

Thus,  log  0.2  =  1.3010,  and  this  may  be  written  O.aOlO  -  10. 

305.  The  characteristic  of  the  logarithm  of  an  integral 
number,  or  of  a  mixed  number,  is  one  less  than  the  number 
of  integral  digits  in  the  number. 

Thus,  from  §  303,  log  1  =  0,  log  10  =  1,  log  100  =  2.  Hence,  the  com- 
mon logarithms  of  all  numbers  from  1  to  10  (that  is,  of  all  numbers 
consisting  of  one  integral  digit)  have  0  for  characteristic  ;  and  the  common 
logarithms  of  all  numbers  from  10  to  100  (that  is,  of  all  numbers  consist- 
ing of  two  integral  digits)  have  1  for  characteristic ;  and  so  on,  the  char- 
acteristic Increasing  by  one  for  each  increase  of  one  in  the  number  of 
digits,  and  hence  being  always  one  less  than  the  number  of  integral  digits, 

306.  The  characteristic  of  the  common  logarithm  of  a  deci- 
mal fraction  is  negative,  and  is  equal  to  the  number  of  the 
place  occupied  by  the  first  significant  figure  of  the  decimal. 

Thus,  from  §  303,  log  0.1  =-1,  log  0.01  =-2,  log  0.001  =-  3. 
Hence,  the  common  logarithms  of  all  numbers  from  0. 1  to  1  have  —  1 
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for  characteristic  (the  mantiasa  being  positive),  the  common  logarithms  of 
all  numbers  from  0.01  to  0.1  have  —  2  for  characteristic,  the  common  log- 
arithms of  all  numbers  from  0.001  to  0.01  have  —  3  for  characteristic,  and 
so  on ;  the  characteristic  always  being  negative  and  equal  to  the  number  of 
the  place  occupied  hy  thefint  significant  figure  of  the  decimal. 

307.  The  mantissa  of  the  common  logarithm  of  any  inte- 
gral number,  or  decimal  fraction,  depends  only  upon  the 
sequence  of  the  digits  of  the  number,  and  is  unchanged  so 
long  as  the  sequence  of  the  digits  remains  the  same. 

For,  changing  the  position  of  the  decimal  point  in  a  number  is  equira^ 
lent  to  multiplying  or  dividing  the  number  by  a  power  of  10.  Its  common 
logarithm,  therefore,  is  increased  or  diminished  by  the  exponent  of  that 
power  of  10 ;  and,  since  this  exi>onent  is  integral,  the  mantissa^  or  deci- 
mal part  of  the  logarithm,  is  unaffected. 

Thus,  27,196  =  10*««,  2.7196  =  100-««, 

2719.6  =  10»-««,  0.27196  =  100««-» 

27.196  =  10i««,  0.0027196  =  10-««-w. 

One  advantage  of  using  the  number  ten  as  the  base  of  a 
system  of  logarithms  consists  in  the  fact  that  the  muntiesa 
depends  only  on  the  seque7ice  of  digits,  and  the  c?iaracteristic 
depends  only  on  the  position  of  the  decimal  point. 

306.  In  simplifying  the  logarithm  of  a  root  the  equal  posi- 
tive and  negative  numbers  to  be  added  to  the  logarithm  should 
be  such  that  the  resulting  negative  number,  when  divided  by 
the  index  of  the  root,  gives  a  quotient  of  —  10. 

Thus,  log  0.002*  =  I  of  (7.3010  -  10). 

The  expression  }  of  (7.3010  -  10) 

may  be  put  in  the  form  J  of  (27.3010  -  30),  which  is  9.1003  -  10,  since 
the  addition  of  20  to  the  7,  and  of  -  20  to  the  -  10,  produces  no  change 
in  the  value  of  the  logarithm. 

Again,  log  0.0002*  =  J  of  (6.3010  -  10) 

=  J  of  (46.3010  -  50) 

=  9.2602  -  10. 
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Exercise  44 

Given:  log  2  =  0.3010  ;  log  3  =  0.4771 ;  log  6  =  0.6990  ; 
log  7  =  0.8451. 

Find  the  commoji  logarithms  of  the  following  numbers  by 
resolving  the  numbers  into  factors  and  taking  the  sum  of  the 
logarithms  of  the  factors  : 


1.  6. 

2.  15. 

3.  21. 

4.  14. 


6.  25. 

6.  30. 

7.  42. 

8.  420. 


9.  0.021. 

10.  0.35. 

11.  0.0035. 

12.  0.004. 


Find  the  common  logarithm  of : 

17.  2«.  28.  3»*^ 

18.  5*.  29.  6K 

30.  2^. 

31.  5^ 

32.  I 

33.  f. 

34.  I 
36.  f 

36.  I 

37.  f. 

38.  J. 

39.  i. 


19. 

7*. 

20. 

6». 

21. 

2*. 

22. 

5». 

23. 

5». 

24. 

7A 

26. 

2». 

26. 

7'. 

27. 

5». 

40. 


41. 


42. 


43. 


44. 


45. 


0.05 


0.02 


13.  2.1. 

14.  16. 

15.  0.056. 

16.  0.63. 


0.02 


3 

40. 

0.007 

0.005 
2 

47. 

0.005 
0.07 

0.07 
5 

48. 

0.02^ 
3» 

5 
0.07 

49. 

3« 

0.02^ 

0.05 
0.003 

50. 

7» 
0.02'^ 

0.007 

R1 

0.07» 

0.003^ 


309.  The  remainder  obtained  by  subtracting  the  logarithm 
of  a  number  from  10  is  called  the  cologarithm  of  the  number, 
or  arithmetical  complement  of  the  logarithm  of  the  number. 

The  cologarithm  is  abbreviated  colog,  and  is  most  easily 
found  by  beginning  with  the  characteristic  of  the  logarithm 
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and  subtracting  each  figure  from  9  down  to  the  last  signifi- 
cant figure,  and  subti-acting  that  figure  from  10. 

Thus,  log  7  =  0.8451 ;  and  colog  7  =  0.1549.  We  readily  find  colog  7 
by  subtracting,  mentally,  0  from  9,  8  from  9,  4  from  9,  5  from  9,  1  from 
10,  and  writing  the  resulting  figore  at  each  step. 

310.  If  10  is  subtracted  from  the  cologarithm  of  a  number, 
the  result  is  the  logarithm  of  the  reciprocal  of  that  number. 

Thus,  log  —  =  log  1  —  log  N 

N 

=  0-\ogN 

=  (10  -  log  N)  -  10 

=  colog  N  —  10. 

311.  The  addition  of  a  (cologarithm  —  10)  is  equivalent  to 
the  subtraction  of  a  logarithm. 

Thus,  colog  iV^  -  10  =  (10  -  log  jyr)  -  10  =  -  log  N. 

312.  The  logarithm  of  a  quotient  may  be  found  by  adding 

the  logarithm  of  the  dividend  and  the  cologarithm  of  the 

divisor,  and  subtracting  10  from  the  result. 

In  finding  a  cologarithm  when  the  characteriatic  of  the  logarithm  is  a 

negative  number,  it  must  be  observed  that  the  subtrojction  of  a  negative 

number  is  equivalent  to  the  addition  of  an  equal  positive  number. 

I" 

Thus,  log  -— -  =  log  5  +  colog  0.002-10 

0.002 

=  0.6990  +  12.6990  -  10 

=  3.3980. 

Here,  log  0.002  =  3.3010,  and  in  subtracting  -  3  from  9  the  result  is 

the  same  as  adding  +  3  to  9. 

2 
Again,  log =  log  2  -f  colog  0.07  —  10 

=  0.3010  +  11.1549-10 
=  1.4559. 

Also,  log—  =  8.8451  -  10  +  9.0970  -  10 

=  17.9421  -  20 

=  7.9421  -  10. 
Here,  log  28  =  3  log  2  =  8  X  0.3010  =  0.9030. 

Hence,  colog  2*  =  10  -  0.9030  =  9.0970. 
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313.  Tables.  A  table  of  four-place  common  logarithms  is 
given  at  the  end  of  this  chapter,  which  contains  the  common 
logarithms  of  all  numbers  under  1000,  the  decimal  point  and 
characteristic  being  omitted.  The  logarithms  of  single  digits 
1,  8,  etc.,  are  found  at  10,  80,  etc. 

Tables  that  contain  logarithms  of  more  places  can  be  pro- 
cured, but  this  table  will  serve  for  many  practical  uses,  and 
will  enable  the  student  to  use  tables  of  live-place,  seven- 
place,  and  ten-place  logarithms  in  work  that  requires  greater 
accuracy. 

In  working  with  a  four-place  table,  the  numbers  correspond- 
ing to  the  logarithms,  that  is,  the  antilofjarithmsy  as  they  are 
called,  may  be  carried  to  four  significant  digits. 

314.  To  find  the  Logarithm  of  a  Number  in  this  Table. 

(1)  Find  the  logarithm  of  65.7. 

In  the  column  headed  **N^*  look  for  the  first  two  significant  figures, 
and  at  the  top  of  tlie  table  for  the  third  significant  figure.  In  the  line 
with  65,  and  in  the  column  headed  7,  is  seen  8176.  To  this  number 
prefix  the  characteristic  and  insert  the  decimal  point.     Thus, 

log  65.7  =1.8176. 

(2)  Find  the  logarithm  of  20,347. 

In  the  line  with  20,  and  in  the  column  headed  3,  is  seen  3075  ;  also  in 
the  line  with  20,  and  in  the  4  column;  is  seen  3096,  and  the  difference 
between  these  two  is  21.  The  difference  between  20,300  and  20,400  is  100, 
and  the  difference  between  20,300  and  20,847  is  47.  Hence,  ^^^  of  21  =  10, 
nearly,  must  be  added  to  3075.     That  is, 

log20,347  =  4.3085. 

(3)  Find  the  logarithm  of  0.0005076. 

In  the  line  with  50,  and  in  the  7  column,  is  seen  7050  ;  in  the  8  column, 
7059 ;  the  difference  is  9.  The  difference  between  6070  and  6080  is  10, 
and  the  difference  between  6070  and  6076  is  0.  Hence,  ^q  of  9  =  5  must 
be  added  to  7050.     That  is, 

log  0.0006070  =  6.7055  -  10. 
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315.   To  find  a  Nttmber  when  its  Logarithm  is  given. 

(1)  Find  the  number  of  which  the  logarithm  is  1.9736. 

Look  for  0736  in  the  table.  In  the  column  headed  **N/^  and  in  the 
line  with  0736,  is  seen  04,  and  at  the  head  of  the  column  in  which  0736 
stands  is  seen  1.  Therefore,  ¥rrite  041  and  insert  the  decimal  point  as 
the  characteristic  directs.     That  is,  the  number  required  is  04. 1. 

(2)  Find  the  number  of  which  the  logarithm  is  3.7936. 

Look  for  7036  in  the  table.  It  cannot  be  found,  but  the  two  adjacent 
mantissas  between  which  it  lies  are  7031  and  7038  ;  their  difference  is  7, 
and  the  difference  between  7031  and  7036  is  6.  Therefore,  f  of  the  differ- 
ence between  the  numbers  corresponding  to  the  mantissas,  7031  and  7038, 
must  be  added  to  the  number  corresponding  to  the  mantissa  7031. 

The  number  corresponding  to  the  mantissa  7038  is  6220. 

The  number  corresponding  to  the  mantissa  7031  is  6210. 

The  difference  between  these  numbers  is  10,  and 

6210+^  of  10  =  6217. 
Therefore,  the  number  required  is  6217. 

(3)  Find  the  number  of  which  the  logarithm  is  7.3882  —  10. 

Look  for  3882  in  the  table.  It  cannot  be  found,  but  the  two  adjacent 
mantissas  between  which  it  lies  are  3874  and  3892  ;  tlieir  difference  is  18, 
and  the  difference  between  3874  and  3882  is  8.  Therefore,  y'^  of  the  dif- 
ference between  the  numbers  corresponding  to  the  mantissas,  3874  and 
3802,  must  be  added  to  the  number  corresponding  to  the  mantissa  3874. 

The  number  corresponding  to  the  mantissa  3802  is  2450. 

The  number  corresponding  to  the  mantissa  3874  is  2440. 

The  difference  between  these  numbers  is  10,  and 

2440  +  ^\  of  10  =  2444. 
Therefore,  the  number  rec|uired  is  0.002444. 

(4)  Find  the  number  of  which  the  logarithm  is  0.3664. 

The  two  adjacent  mantissas  between  which  the  given  mantissa  3664 
lies  are  3655  and  3($74  ;  their  difference  is  10,  and  the  difference  between 
3655  and  3664  is  0. 

The  number  corresponding  to  the  mantissa  3656  is  2320. 

Therefore,  the  number  required  is  2.320  +  ^,  of  10  =  2.325. 
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Exercise  45 

Find,  from  the  table,  the  common  logarithm  of : 

1.  60.  4.   3780.  7.   70,633.  10.   0.0004623. 

2.  101.  6.   5432.  8.   12,028.  11.    0.01342. 

3.  999.         6.   9081.  9.   0.00987.         12.   0.19873. 

Find  antilogarithms  to  the  following  common  logarithms : 

13.  4.2488.  16.    1.9730.  19.   9.0410  -  10. 

14.  3.6330.  17.    0.1728.  20.   9.8420-10. 
16.   4.7317.                 18.   2.7635.                 21.   7.7423-10. 

Find  the  cologarithm  of : 

22.  428.         25.   4872.  28.    62,784.  31.   0.14964. 

23.  567.         26.    9645.  29.    18,657.  32.   0.000762. 

24.  841.         27.    0.478.         30.   0.00634.         33.   0.01783. 

316.   Computation  hj  Logarithms. 

(1)  Find  the  product  of  908.4  x  0.05392  x  2.117. 

log     908.4  =  2.9583 
log0.05392  =  8.7318 -10 
log     2.117  =  0.3257 

2.0158  =  log  108.7. 

Therefore,  the  required  product  is  103.7. 

When  any  factor  is  negative  find  its  logarithm  without  regard  to  the 
sign  ;  write  n  after  the  logarithm  that  corresponds  to  a  negative  number. 
If  the  number  of  logarithms  so  marked  is  odd,  the  product  is  Tiegative ; 
if  eoea,  the  product  is  positive, 

(2)  Find  the  product  of  4.52  x  (-  0.3721)  x  0.912. 

log     4.52  =  0.6551 
log0.8721  =  9.5706- 10  n 
log   0.912  =  9.9600  -  10 

0.1867  n  =  log -1.534. 

Therefore,  the  required  product  is  —  1.534. 
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(3)  Find  the  cube  of  0.0497. 

log  0.0497  =  8.6964  ~  10 

3 
6.0892  ~  10  =  log  0.0001228. 

Therefore,  tlie  cube  of  0.0497  is  0.0001228. 

(4)  Find  the  fourth  root  of  0.00862. 

log  0.00862  =  7.9355  -  10 

30.  -30 

4)37.9355-40 

9.4839-  10  =  log  0.3047. 

Therefore,  the  fourth  root  of  0.00862  is  0.3047. 

(5)  Find  the  value  of  ^3.1416  x  4771.2  x  2.718* 

^30.13*  X  0.4343*  x  69.89* 

log3.1416  =  0.4971  =    0.4971 

log  4771.2  =  3.6786  =    3.6786 

J  log  2.718    =  J  (0.4343)  =    0.1448 

4colog30.13    =4(8.5210-10)=    4.0840-10 

i  colog  0.4343  =  I  (0.3622)  =    0.1811 

4 colog69.89    =  4  (8.1556  -  10)  =    2.6224  -  10 

11.2080  -  20 

30.  -  30 

5)41.2080-50 

8.2416  -  10  =  logO.01744. 

Therefore,  the  required  value  is  0.01744. 

317.  An  exponential  equation,  that  is,  an  equation  in  which 
the  exponent  involves  the  unknown  number,  is  easily  solved 
by  logarithms. 

Find  the  value  of  x  in  81'  =  10. 

81'  =  10. 
.-.  log  (81')  =  log  10, 
X  log  81  =log  10, 

logjo  ^  roooo  ^  „  524. 

log  81      1.9085 
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XSzerclse  46 


Find  by  logarithms : 

1.  948.76  X  0.043875. 

2.  3.4097x0.0087634. 

3.  830.76x0.0003769. 

4.  8.4395x0.98274. 
70654 


9. 


10. 


6.   7564  X  (- 0.003764). 
6.    3.765  X  (- 0.08345). 
7-.   -  5.8404  X  (-  0.00178). 
8.   -8945x73.85. 
0.07654 


54013 
7.652 


11. 


83.947  X  0.8395 


-  0.06875 

13.  1.1 768^ 

14.  1.3178^^ 

15.  11*. 

16.  (H)". 


212  X  (-6.12)  X  (-2008) 
•       365  X  (-531)  X  2.576 


17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 


(4!)^. 

906.80^. 
(lii)*. 


26.    VO.00476. 


26.    V-  325. 


27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 
31. 
32. 


-  400)1 
0.00065)1 

-  0.0084)«. 
0.00872)*. 
0.8756)*. 

-  0.4762)'. 


36. 
37. 
38. 
39. 
40. 

41. 


21.  2.5637  »\ 

22.  (8J)H 

23.  (5J})°3"^ 

24.  (9U)K 

(-  4762)^. 

(4.861)*. 

(-  0.00222)^ 

(~  0.03654)*. 

(-  0.00008)*. 

(~4)V 


33.    -^8462. 


2» 
42.    (?)*. 

^0.00052 


34.  V(X481. 

35.  (-286)*. 


43. 


44. 


VO.0068125 

4  (0.6235)* 
(-257.14)* 
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.008541«  X  8641  x  4.276*  x  0.0084 


46 


46 


47 


^  0.00854*  X  182.63*  x  82-  x  487.27* 

WO.0075433'  X  78.343  x  8172.4*  x  0.00052 
^      64285*  X  164.27*  x  0.001  x  686.79* 

y/0.03271»  X  63.429  x  0.77542* 
•   ^'         32.769x0.000371* 


*/    7.1206  X  VO.13274  x  0.057389 
VO.43468  X  17.385  x  VO.0096372 

Find  X  from  the  equations : 

49.  5' =  12.         51.    7' =  25.  63.    (0.4)"*  =7 

50.  4' =  40.         52.    (1.3)' =  7.2.         64.    (0.9)'*  =  (4.7)-J. 

318.  Change  of  System.     Logarithms  to  any  base  a  may  be 
converted  into  logarithms  to  any  other  base  h  as  follows : 

Let  N  be  any  number,  and  let 

n  =  logaiV  and  m  =  log^A^ 
Then,  N  =  a"  and  iV  =  IT. 

.-.  a»  =  i'". 

Taking  logarithms  to  any  base  r, 

n  log^a  =  w  log^^,  (§  300) 

or,  log^a  X  log^  A^  =  log^ft  x  log^  JV, 

from  which  log^iV  may  be  found  when  log^a,  log^fi,  and  log^A^ 
are  given;  and  conversely,  log^iV  may  be  found  when  log^a, 
logr&,  and  logftiV  are  given. 

319.  If  a  =  10,  ft  =  ^,  r  =  10,  and  .V  =  10, 

logiolO  x  logiolO  =  logio^  X  log,10.  (§  318) 

.-.  logJ0= 
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From  tables,  logioe  =  0.4342946. 

.-.  log,  10  =  2.3025851. 

320.    If  a  =  10,  6  =  e,  r  =  10,  and  .V  is  any  number, 

logiolO  X  logxoA^  =  logxoe  X  log.A^  (§  318) 

*ogio^ 
and  logio  N  =  logjo  e  x  log,  N, 

Hence,  to  convert  common  logarithms  into  natural  loga- 
rithms, multiply  by  2.3025851 ;  and  to  convert  natural  loga- 
rithms into  common  logarithms,  multiply  by  0.4342945. 

Exarciie  47 

Find  to  four  digits  the  natural  logarithm  of : 

1.  2.  3.   100.  5.   7.89.  7.   2.001. 

2.  3.  4.   32.5.  6.    1.23.  8.   0.0931. 

Find  to  four  digits  : 

9.   log, 7.  11.   log4  9.         13.   logjS.         15.   log7l4. 

10.    log84.  12.   log57.         14.    log85.         16.    Iog5l02. 

17.  Find  the  logarithm  of  4  in  the  system  of  which  ^  is 
the  base. 

18.  Find  the  logarithm  of  ^j  in  the  system  of  which  0.5 
is  the  base. 

19.  Find  the  base  of  the  system  in  which  the  logarithm 
of  8  is  f . 

20.  Find  the  base  of  the  system  in  which  the  logarithm 
of  §  is  -  J. 
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N 

10 

11 
12 
13 

14 

15 

16 
17 
18 
19 

20 

21 
22 
23 
24 

25 

26 
27 
28 
29 

30 

31 
32 
33 
34 

35 

86 
37 
38 
39 

40 
41 
42 
43 
44 

45 

46 
47 
48 
49 

50 

61 
62 
63 
64 

0 

0000 
0414 
0792 
1139 
1461 

1761 
2041 
2304 
2553 
2788 

3010 
3222 
3424 
3617 
3802 

1 

2 

0086 
0492 
0864 
1206 
1523 

3 

4 

6 

6 

0263 
0645 
1004 
1335 
1644 

7 

8 

0334 
0719 
1072 
1399 
1703 

9 

0043 
0453 
0828 
1178 
1492 

0128 
0531 
0899 
1239 
1553 

0170 
0569 
0934 
1271 
1584 

0212 
0607 
0969 
1303 
1614 

0294 
0682 
1038 
1367 
1673 

0374 
0756 
1106 
1430 
1732 

1790 
2068 
2330 
2577 
2810 

3032 
3243 
3444 
3636 
3820 

1818 
2095 
2355 
2601 
2833 

3054 
3263 
3464 
3055 
3838 

1847 
2122 
2380 
2625 
2856 

1875 
2148 
2406 
2648 
2878 

1903 
2175 
2430 
2672 
2900 

1931 
2201 
2455 
2695 
2<)23 

3139 
8345 
3541 
3729 
3909 

1959 
2227 
2480 
2718 
2945 

3160 
3365 
3560 

3747 
3927 

1987 
2253 
2604 
2742 
2967 

2014 
2279 
2529 
2765 
2989 

3075 
3284 
3483 
3674 
3856 

3096 
3304 
3502 
3692 
3874 

3118 
3324 
3522 
3711 
3892 

3181 
3385 
3579 
8766 
3945 

3201 
3404 
3596 
3784 
3962 

3979 
4150 
4314 
4472 
4624 

4771 
4914 
5051 
5185 
5315 

5441 
5563 
5682 
5798 
5911 

3997 
4166 
4330 
4487 
4639 

4014 
4183 
4346 
4502 
4654 

4031 
4200 
4362 
4518 
4669 

4048 
4216 
4378 
4533 
4683 

4065 
4232 
4393 

4548 
4698 

4082 
4249 
4409 
4564 
4713 

4099 
4265 
4425 
4579 
4728 

4116 
4281 
4440 
4594 
4742 

4133 
4298 
4456 
4609 
4767 

4786 
4928 
5065 
5198 
5328 

5453 
5575 
5694 
5809 
5922 

4800 
4942 
5079 
5211 
5340 

4814 
4966 
5092 
5224 
5353 

4829 
4969 
5106 
5237 
5366 

4843 
4983 
5119 
5260 
5378 

4857 
4997 
5132 
5263 
5391 

4871 
5011 
5145 
5276 
5403 

5627 
5647 
5763 

5877 
5988 

4886 
5024 
5159 
5289 
5416 

4900 
6038 
5172 
5302 
6428 

5465 

5587 
6705 
5821 
6933 

5478 
5699 
5717 
5832 
5944 

5490 
5611 
5729 
5843 
5966 

5502 
5623 
6740 
5865 
5966 

5514 
5635 
5752 
5866 
5977 

5539 
5658 
6775 
5888 
5999 

6661 
6670 
6786 
6899 
6010 

6021 
6128 
6232 
6335 
6436 

6031 
6138 
6243 
6345 
6444 

6542 
6637 
6730 
6821 
6911 

6042 
6149 
6253 
6356 
6454 

6053 
6160 
6263 
6365 
6464 

6064 
6170 
6274 
6375 
6474 

6075 
6180 
6284 
6385 
6484 

6085 
6191 
6294 
6396 
6493 

6096 
6201 
6304 
6406 
6603 

6107 
6212 
6314 
6415 
6613 

6117 
6222 
6326 
6426 
6622 

6532 
6028 
6721 

e>812 
(J902 

6990 
7076 
7160 
7243 
7324 

6651 
6646 
6739 
6830 
6920 

7007 
7093 
7177 
7259 
7340 

6661 
6656 
6749 
6839 
6928 

6671 
6666 
6768 
6848 
6937 

7024 
7110 
7193 
7276 
7366 

6580 
6676 
6767 
6867 
6946 

7033 
7118 
7202 
7284 
73^J4 

6690 
6684 
6776 
6866 
6955 

6699 
6693 
6785 
6876 
6964 

7050 
7136 
7218 
7300 
7380 

6609 
6702 
6794 
6884 
6972 

7069 
7143 
7226 
7308 
7388 

6618 
6712 
6803 
6893 
6981 

6998 
7084 
7168 
7251 
7332 

7016 
7101 
7186 
7267 
7348 

7042 
7126 
7210 
7292 
7372 

7067 
7162 
7235 
7316 
7396 
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N 

55 

56 
57 
58 
59 

OO 

61 
62 
63 
64 

05 

68 
67 
68 
69 

70 

71 
72 
73 

74 

75 

76 

77 
78 
79 

SO 

81 
82 
83 

84 

85 
86 

87 
88 
89 

90 

91 
92 
93 
94 

95 

96 
97 
98 
99 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

7404 
7482 
7669 
7634 
7709 

7412 
7490 
7666 
7642 
7716 

7419 
7497 
7674 
7649 
7723 

7427 
7605 
7682 
7067 
7731 

7435 
7613 
7689 
7664 
7738 

7443 
7520 
7697 
7672 
7746 

7461 
7628 
7604 
7679 
7752 

7469 
7636 
7612 
7686 
7760 

7466 
7643 
7619 
7094 
7767 

7839 
7910 
7980 
8048 
8116 

8182 
8248 
8312 
8376 
8439 

8600 
8661 
8621 
8681 
8739 

7474 
7561 
7627 
7701 
7774 

7782 
7863 
7924 
7993 
8062 

7789 
7860 
7931 
8000 
8069 

7796 
7868 
7938 
8007 
8076 

7803 
7875 
7946 
8014 
8082 

7810 
7882 
7952 
8021 
8089 

7818 
7889 
7959 
8028 
8096 

7826 
7896 
7966 
8036 
8102 

7832 
7903 
7973 
8041 
8109 

7846 
7917 
7987 
8066 
8122 

8129 
8196 
8261 
8326 
8388 

8136 
8202 
8267 
8331 
8396 

8142 
8209 
8274 
8338 
8401 

8149 
8216 
8280 
8344 
8407 

8470 
8531 
8591 
8651 
8710 

8156 
8222 
8287 
8361 
8414 

8476 
8637 
8697 
8657 
8716 

8162 
8228 
8293 
8367 
8420 

8169 
8236 
8299 
8363 
8426 

8176 
8241 
8306 
8370 
8432 

8189 
8264 
8319 
8382 
8446 

8461 
8613 
8673 
8633 
8692 

8457 
8619 
8679 
8639 
8698 

8463 
8626 
8686 
8646 
8704 

8482 
8543 
8603 
8663 
8722 

8488 
8649 
8609 
8669 
8727 

8494 
8666 
8615 
8676 
8733 

8506 
8567 
8627 
8686 
8746 

8761 
8808 
8866 
8921 
8976 

8766 
8814 
8871 
8927 
8982 

8762 
8820 
8876 
8932 
8987 

8768 
8825 
8882 
8938 
8993 

8774 
8831 
8887 
8943 
8998 

8779 
8837 
8893 
8949 
9004 

8786 
8842 
8899 
8954 
9009 

8791 
8848 
8904 
8960 
9015 

8797 
8854 
8910 
8965 
9020 

8802 
8859 
8916 
8971 
9026 

9031 
9086 
9138 
9191 
9243 

9036 
9090 
9143 
9196 
9248 

9042 
9096 
9149 
9201 
9253 

9047 
9101 
9154 
9206 
9268. 

9063 
9106 
9169 
9212 
9263 

9068 
9112 
9165 
9217 
9269 

9063 
9117 
9170 
9222 
9274 

9069 
9122 
9175 
9227 
9279 

9074 
9128 
9180 
9232 
9284 

9079 
9133 
9186 
9238 
9289 

9294 
9346 
9396 
9446 
9494 

9299 
9360 
9400 
9460 
9499 

9304 
9366 
9405 
9456 
9604 

9309 
9360 
9410 
9460 
9609 

9315 
9366 
9416 
9466 
9613 

9320 
9370 
9420 
9469 
9618 

9325 
9376 
9425 
9474 
9623 

9330 
9380 
9430 
9479 
9628 

9336 
9386 
9486 
9484 
9533 

9340 
9390 
9440 
9489 
9538 

9642 
9690 
9638 
9686 
9731 

9647 
9696 
9643 
9689 
9736 

9552 
9600 
9647 
9694 
9741 

9557 
9605 
9662 
9699 
9746 

9662 
9609 
9667 
9703 
9760 

9666 
9614 
9661 
9708 
9764 

9671 
9619 
9666 
9713 
9769 

9676 
9624 
9671 
9717 
9763 

9809 
9864 
9899 
9943 
9987 

9681 
9628 
9676 
9722 
9768 

9686 
9633 
9680 
9727 
9773 

9777 
9823 
9868 
9912 
9966 

9782 
9827 
9872 
9917 
9961 

9786 
9832 
9877 
9921 
9965 

9791 
9836 
9881 
9926 
9969 

9796 
9841 
9886 
9930 
9974 

9800 
9845 
9890 
9934 
9978 

9806 
9860 
9804 
9939 
9983 

9814 
9869 
9903 
9948 
9991 

9818 
9863 
9908 
9962 
9996 

CHAPTER  XXI 

INTEREST  AND  ANNUITIES 

321.  Interest  is  money  paid  for  the  use  of  money. 

322.  PiincipAL     The  sum  loaned  is  the  principaL 

323.  RAte  of  Interest.  The  rate  of  interest  is  the  interest 
on  $1  for  one  year. 

324.  Amount  The  sum  of  the  principal  and  interest  is  the 
amount, 

325.  Compound  Interest  Interest  is  compounded  when  it  is 
added  to  the  principal  and  becomes  a  part  of  the  principal  at 
specified  intervals. 

Compound  interest  is  compounded  annually,  semiannually^ 
quarterly,  or  monthly  according  to  agreement.  Compound 
interest  is  understood  to  be  compounded  annually  unless 
otherwise  stated. 

326.  In  interest  problems  four  elements  are  considered: 
principal,  rate,  time,  and  interest  or  amount.  If  three  of 
the  elements  are  known,  the  fourth  may  be  found. 

327.  Let  r  stand  for  the  interest  on  $1  for  one  year ;  t  for 
the  time  in  years  between  two  successive  conversions  (com- 
poundings);  n  the  number  of  conversions;  Aq  the  original 
amoimt,  the  principal ;  A^  the  amount  after  n  conversions  of 
interest  into  principal;  and  /„  the  total  of  the  interest  con- 
verted in  the  n  conversions.     Then, 

A,  =  A^(l+rt), 

A^=^  A,(l  +  rt)=  A,(l  +  rty, 

A,==A^(l'\-rt)==Ao(l  +  rty, 
244 
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A,  =  A^(l  +  rt)=  A„(l  +  riy, 


and  I^  =  A^  —  A^. 

If  R  is  written  for  (1  +  rt),  these  equations  become 

A.  =  A^R-,  [1] 

and  I.  =  A^(R«-1).  [2] 

Hence,  also,  logA^  =  log  Aq-\-  n  log(l  +  rt). 

In  the  case  of  simple  interest ,  n  =  1. 

328.  If  there  should  occur  a  broken  period  whose  time  in 
years  is  t',  t'  being  less  than  t,  the  rate  of  increase  for  t*  is 
by  commercial  usage  taken  to  be  1  +  rt', 

329.  Sinking  Funds.  If  the  sum  set  apart  at  the  end  of 
each  year  to  be  put  at  compound  interest  is  represented  by  S, 

The  sum  at  the  end  of  the 

first  year      =  S, 
second  yeai*  =  5  +  SR, 
third  year    =  S  +  SR  4-  SR^, 

nth  year       =  S+  SR  +  SR*  H h  Si?"-^ 

That  is,  the  amount  A  =  S -{-  SR  +  SR* -\ h  SR'^-K 

.',  AR  =  SR  +  SR*  +  SR*-\ h  SR\ 

.-.  AR  --  A  —  SR'  —  S. 

••^~      R^l     ' 

.      S(R'-l) 

or,  A  =  — ^^ • 

r 

(1)  If  $10,000  is  set  apart  annually,  and  put  at  6  per  cent 
compound  interest  for  10  years,  what  will  be  the  amount  ? 

/S(fi"  -  1)  _  110,000(1.0610  -  1) 
""         r         "  0.06 

By  four-place  logarithms  the  amount  is  $131,600. 
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(2)  A  county  owes  $60,000.  What  sum  must  be  set  apart 
annually,  as  a  sinking  fund,  to  cancel  the  debt  in  10  years, 
provided  money  is  worth  6  per  cent  ? 

-         Ar         $60,000  X  0.06      . .___  ,,     .         ,       ,       v 
8  = =  — - — =  $4658  (by  four-place  logs.). 

Note.  The  amount  of  tax  required  yearly  is  $3600  for  the  interest 
and  $4568  for  the  sinking  fund  ;  that  is,  $8168. 

330.  Annuities.  A  sum  of  money  that  is  payable  yearly,  or 
in  parts  at  fixed  periods  in  the  year,  is  called  an  annuity. 

To  find  the  amount  of  an  unjmid  annuity  when  the  interest y 
time,  and  rate  per  cent  are  given. 

The  sum  due  at  the  end  of  the 

first  year      =  S, 
second  year  =  S  -{-  5/?, 
third  year     =  ^'  -f  Sit  4-  SR^, 
nth  year       =  ^^  4-  SR  -{-  SR^ -{ h  SR'^-'K 

That  is,  A  =  ^*^'""^^ .  (§  329) 

An  annuity  of  $1200  was  unpaid  for  6  years.  What  was 
the  amount  due  if  interest  is  reckoned  at  6  per  cent  ? 

^      S(/f»-l)     $1200(1.0f?«-l)     ^oo«A/v    *        I       I       X 
A  =  — = fw,  -         =  ^8360  (by  four-place  logs.). 

331.  To  find  the  present  worth  of  an  annuity  when  the  time 
it  is  to  continue  and  the  rate  per  cent  are  given. 

Let  P  denote  the  present  worth.     Then,  the  amount  of  P  for 
n  years  is  equal  to  A,  the  amount  of  the  annuity  for  ??.  years. 
But  the  amount  of  P  for  n  years 

=  7^(1+  ry  =  P/?",  (§  327) 

^=ffil^.  (,330) 
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S       R»  -  1 
.•.P  =  --  X 


R»      R-  1 

This  equation  may  be  written 


R-1^      R^     "  ie  -  1  \        ^^V 


As    n    increases    indefinitely,    the   expression    ^  —  —   ap- 
proximates to  1. 
Therefore,  if  the  annuity  is  perpetual^ 

s        s 


p  = 


R-1       r 


(1)  Find  the  present  worth  of  an  annual  pension  of  $105, 
for  5  years,  at  4  per  cent  interest. 

-,      S      R^-l      1105      1.04*  - 1      ^,^^  „^  ,x.    , 

P  =  — -  X =  - — -  X =  $466.20  (by  logs.). 

(2)  Find  the  present  worth  of  a  perpetual  scholarship  that 
pays  $300  annually,  at  6  per  cent  interest. 

r      0.06 

332.  To  find  the  present  tvorth  of  an  annuity  that  begins  in 
a  given  number  of  years,  when  the  time  it  is  to  continue  and  the 
rate  per  cent  are  given. 

Let  p  denote  the  number  of  years  before  the  annuity  begins, 
and  y  the  number  of  years  the  annuity  is  to  continue. 

Then,  the  present  worth  of  the  annuity  to  the  time  it  termi- 
nates is 

xV-r^-  (§331) 


Rf  +  1  R 
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The  present  worth  of  the  annuity  to  the  time  it  begins  is 

Zxffi.  (,33.) 

Hence.        P  =  I  ----  x  — - — ;—  J  —  I  t^i  X  — — r-  1 


■"72^+7^   72-1  ie-1     J 

■"i?^L  /g-1  J 


S         R*  -  1 
.•.p  = X 

If  the  annuity  is  to  begin  at  the  end  of  p  years,  and  to  be 

perpetual,  the  formula 

^s:         7?^  -  1 
P  =  -i^r-  X 


may  be  written  P  = 


Rp+9       72__i 

.S  7?«  -  1 


RP  (R  -  1)  /?' 

R^  —  1 
Since  — — —  approaches  1  as  y  increases  indefinitely  (§  331), 

s 


p  = 


RP(R-'l) 

(1)  Find  the  present  worth  of  an  annuity  of  $6000,  to  begin 
in  6  years,  and  to  continue  12  years,  at  6  per  cent  interest. 

5  R»-l      $6000      1.06" -1      ^^^e/,,^    , 

P  =  —       X =  ^— —  X =  120,660  (by  loss.). 

Rp^'i      R-\       1.06"  "^       0.06  ^    '       ^  ^  ^^' 

(2)  Find  the  present  worth  of  a  perpetual  annuity  of  $1000, 
to  begin  in  3  years,  at  4  per  cent  interest. 

P=  -   -**'   —  =       ^^^       =  $22,226  (by logs.). 
iei'(iJ-l)      1.04»x0.04  '        \J     e    / 

333.    To  find  the  annuity  when  the  present  worth,  the  time^ 
and  the  rate  per  cent  are  given. 
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/e»(/?  -  1) 

•  •  ^  "■       /?-  -  1       ■ 
.-.  S  =  Pr  X 


(§331) 


R»-l 

What  annuity  for  6  years  will  $4675  yield  when  interest  is 
reckoned  at  4  per  cent  ? 

R^  1 04' 

S  =  Prx  -^ —  =  #4675  x  0.04  x  —^ —  =  $1063  (by  logs.). 
iJ"  -  1  1.045  _  1  X  ^     o   / 

334.  Life  Insurance.  In  order  that  a  certain  sum  may  be 
secured,  to  be  payable  at  his  death,  a  person  pays  yearly  a 
fixed  premium. 

If  P  denotes  the  premium  to  be  paid  for  n  years  to  insure 
an  amount  A,  to  be  paid  immediately  after  the  last  premium, 

"^^R^n^'  (^^^^^ 

.  ^^A(R-l)^     Ar 
R»  -  1         R»  -  1 
If  il  is  to  be  paid  a  year  after  the  last  premium,  then 

A(R— 1)  _         At 
■"R(R*-1)  ~R(R*-1)' 

Note.  In  the  calculation  of  life  insurance  it  is  necessary  to  employ 
tables  that  show  for  every  age  the  probable  duration  of  life. 

335.  Bonds.  If  P  denotes  the  price  of  a  bond  that  has  n 
years  to  run,  and  beais  r  per  cent  interest,  S  the  face  of  the 
bond,  and  q  the  current  rate  of  interest,  what  interest  on  his 
investment  will  a  purchaser  of  such  a  bond  receive  ? 

Let  X  denote  the  rate  of  interest  on  the  investment. 
Then  P(l  -\- xy  is  the  value   of  the  purchase  money  at 
the  end  of  n  years. 
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iS>(l  +  y)"-'  -f  .S>(1  -f  qY~'^  H V  Sr-\-  S  is  the  amount 

received  on  the  bond  if  the  interest  received  from  the  bond 
is  put  immediately  at  compound  interest  at  q  per  cent. 

But  Sr{l  -f  !/;-"*  -h  Sr{l  -|-  y)"-*  -\ h  'S'r  is  a  geometrical 

progression  in  which  the  first  term  is  6>,  the  ratio  1  4-  5',  and 
the  number  of  terms  n. 

Therefore,  Sr{l  4-  7)""*  4-  5r  (1  4-  !?)--*  4-  •  •  ■  4-  5r  +  5 

1 

rSq  +  Sr(l+q)'-Sr-|i 
•••l+-=[ P^ ^J- 

(1)  AVhat  interest  will  a  purchaser  receive  on  his  investment 
if  he  buys  at  114  a  4  per  cent  bond  that  has  2G  years  to  run, 
money  being  worth  3^  per  cent  ? 

/3.5  +  4  X  1.036«-4\A 
1  +  X  =  (  -  -  I    • 

V  114x0.035         / 

By  logarithms,  1  +  x  =  1.033. 

That  is,  the  purchaser  will  receive  Si  per  cent  for  his  money. 

(2)  At  what  price  must  7  per  cent  bonds,  running  12  years, 
with  the  interest  payable  semiannually,  be  bought  in  order 
that  the  purchaser  may  receive  on  his  investment  5  per  cent, 
interest  semiannual,  which  is  the  current  rate  of  interest  ? 

p  _  *^9_+5r(^l  +  qY  -  St 

g  (1  +  x)» 

In  this  case  S  =  100  ;  and,  as  the  interest  is  semiannual, 

g  =  0.025,  r  =  0.036,  n  =  24,  x  =  0.025. 

„  „      2.6  +  3.5(1.025)24-3.5 

Hence,  P  = -  -    —   . 

0.02^(1.025)24 

By  logarithms,  P  =  118. 
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Bacercifle  48 

1.  In  how  many  years  will  $100  amount  to  $1050  at  5  per 
cent  compound  interest  ? 

2.  In  how  many  years  will  $A  amount  to  $B  (1)  at  simple 
interest,  (2)  at  compound  interest,  r  and  R  being  used  in  tlieir 
usual  sense  ? 

3.  Find  the  difference  (to  five  places  of  decimals)  between 
the  amount  of  $1  in  2  years,  at  6  per  cent  compound  interest, 
according  as  the  interest  is  payable  yearly  or  monthly. 

4.  At  5  per  cent,  find  the  amount  of  an  annuity  of  $A 
which  has  been  left  unpaid  for  4  years. 

6.  Find  the  present  value  of  an  annuity  of  $100  for  6 
years,  reckoning  interest  at  4  per  cent. 

6.  A  perpetual  annuity  of  $1000  is  to  be  purchased,  to 
begin  at  the  end  of  10  years.  If  interest  is  reckoned  at  3^ 
l)er  cent,  what  should  be  paid  for  it  ? 

7.  A  debt  of  $1850  is  discharged  by  two  payments  of 
$1000  each,  at  the  end  of  one  and  two  years.  Find  the  rate 
of  interest  paid. 

8.  Beckoning  interest  at  4  per  cent,  what  annual  pi'einium 
should  be  paid  for  30  years  in  order  to  secure  $2000  to  be 
paid  at  the  end  of  that  time,  the  premium  l>eing  due  at  the 
lieginning  of  each  year  ? 

9.  An  annual  premium  of  $150  is  paid  to  a  life-insurance 
company  for  insuring  $5000.  If  money  is  worth  4  per  cent, 
for  how  many  years  must  the  premium  be  paid  in  order  tliat 
the  company  may  sustain  no  loss  ? 

10.  What  may  be  paid  for  bonds  due  in  10  years,  and  bear- 
ing semiannual  coupons  of  4  per  cent  each,  in  order  to  realize 
3  per  cent  semiannually,  if  money  is  worth  3  per  cent  semi- 
annually ? 
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11.  When  money  is  worth  2  per  cent  semiannually,  if  bonds 
having  12  yeai's  to  run,  and  bearing  semiannual  coupons  of  3^ 
per  cent  each,  are  bought  at  114^,  what  per  cent  is  realized 
on  the  investment  ? 

12.  If  $126  is  paid  for  bonds  due  in  12  years,  and  yield- 
ing 3^  per  cent  semiannually,  what  per  cent  is  realized  on 
the  investment,  provided  money  is  worth  2  per  cent  semi- 
annually ? 

13.  A  person  borrows  $600.25.  How  much  must  he  pay 
annually  that  the  whole  debt  may  be  discharged  in  35  years, 
allowing  simple  interest  at  4  per  cent  ? 

14.  A  perpetual  annuity  of  $100  a  year  is  sold  for  $2500. 
At  what  rate  is  the  interest  reckoned  ? 

16.  A  perpetual  annuity  of  $320,  to  begin  10  years  hence, 
is  to  be  purchased.  If  interest  is  reckoned  at  3J  per  cent, 
what  should  be  paid  for  the  annuity  ? 

16.  A  sum  of  $10,000  is  loaned  at  4  per  cent.  At  the  end 
of  the  first  year  a  payment  of  $400  is  made,  and  at  the  end 
of  each  following  year  a  payment  is  made  greater  by  30  per 
cent  than  the  preceding  payment.  Find  in  how  many  years 
the  debt  will  be  paid. 

17.  A  man  with  a  capital  of  $100,000  spends  ever}^  year 
$9000.  If  the  current  rate  of  interest  is  5  per  cent,  in  how 
many  years  will  he  be  ruined  ? 

18.  Find  the  amount  of  $365  at  compound  interest  for  20 
years,  at  5  per  cent. 

19.  A  railroad  company  bought  and  paid  for  850  freight 
cars  at  $360  each.  The  company  wishes  to  chai'ge  the  cost 
of  the  cars  to  opemting  expenses  in  six  equal  annual  amounts, 
the  first  charge  to  be  made  on  the  date  of  the  purchase.  If 
money  is  worth  4<^,  what  annual  charge  to  operating  expenses 
should  be  made  ? 
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336.  Fundamental  Principle.  If  mie  thing  can  he  done  in  a 
different  ways,  andy  when  it  has  been  done,  a  second  thing  can 
be  done  in  b  different  ways^  then  the  two  things  can  be  done 
together  in  a  x  b  different  ways. 

For,  corresponding  to  the  first  vrsiy  of  doing  the  first 
thing,  there  are  b  different  ways  of  doing  the  second  thing; 
corresponding  to  the  seco^id  way  of  doing  the  first  thing, 
there  are  b  different  ways  of  doing  the  second  thing ;  and  so 
on  for  each  of  the  a  different  ways  of  doing  the  first  thing. 

Therefore,  there  are  axb  different  ways  of  doing  the  two 
things  together. 

(1)  If  a  box  contains  four  capital  letters,  .{,  B.  C,  1),  and 
three  small  letters,  x,  y,  z,  in  how  many  different  ways  may 
two  letters,  one  a  capital  letter  and  one  a  small  letter,  be 
selected  ? 

A  capital  letter  may  be  selected  in  four  different  ways,  since  any 
one  of  the  letters  A,  B,  CD  may  be  selected.  A  small  letter  may  be 
selected  in  three  different  ways,  since  any  one  of  the  letters  x,  y,  z  may 
be  selected.     Any  small  letter  may  be  put  with  any  capital  letter. 

Thus,  with  A  we  may  put  ac,  or  y,  or  z  ; 

with  B  we  may  put  x,  or  y,  or  z  ; 
with  C  we  may  put  x,  or  y,  or  z  ; 
with  D  we  may  put  x,  or  y,  or  z. 

Hence,  the  number  of  ways  in  which  a  selection  may  be  made  is  4  x  3, 
or  12.    These  ways  are  : 


Ax 

Bx 

Cx 

Dx 

Ay 

By 

Cy 

i>y 

Az 

Bz 

Cz 

Jh 
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(2)  On  a  shelf  are  7  English,  5  French,  and  9  German 
books.  In  how  many  different  ways  may  two  books,  not  in 
the  same  language,  be  selected  ? 

An'  English  book  and  a  French  book  can  be  selected  in  7  x  5,  or  35, 
ways.  A  French  book  and  a  German  book  in  5  x  9,  or  45,  ways.  An 
English  book  and  a  German  book  in  7  x  9,  or  63,  ways.  /    * 

Hence,  there  is  a  choice  of  35  +  45  +  63,  or  143,  ways. 

(3)  Out  of  the  ten  figures  0,  1,  2,  3,  4,  6,  6,  7,  8,  9  how 
many  different  numbers  of  two  figures  each  can  be  formed  ? 

Since  0  has  no  value  in  the  left-hand  place,  the  left-hand  place  can  be 
filled  in  9  ways. 

The  right-hand  place  can  be  filled  in  10  ways,  since  rep«£/tum<  of  the 
digits  are  allowed,  as  in  22,  33,  etc. 

Hence,  the  whole  number  of  numbers  is  9  x  10,  or  90. 

337.  By  successive  application  of  the  principle  of  §  336  it 
may  be  shown  that. 

If  one  thing  can  be  done  in  a  different  ways,  and  then  a 
second  thing  can  be  done  in  b  different  ways,  then  a  third  thing 
in  c  different  ways,  then  a  fourth  thing  in  d  different  %oays, 
and  so  on,  the  number  of  different  ways  of  doing  all  the  things 
together  isaxbxcxdx** 

For,  the  first  and  second  things  can  be  done  together  in 
a  X  b  different  ways  (§  336),  and  the  third  thing  in  c  different 
ways ;  hence,  by  §  336,  the  first  and  second  things  and  the 
third  thing  can  be  done  together  in  (a  x  ^)  X  c  different  ways. 
Therefore,  the  first  three  tilings  can  be  done  in  a  x  b  x  c  dif- 
ferent ways.     And  so  on,  for  any  number  of  things. 

In  how  many  different  ways  can  four  Christmas  presents  be 
given  to  four  boys,  one  to  each  boy  ? 

The  first  present  may  be  given  to  any  one  of  the  boys ;  hence,  there 
are  4  ways  of  disposing  of  it. 

When  the  first  present  has  been  disposed  of,  the  second  present  may 
be  given  to  any  one  of  the  other  three  boys ;  hence,  there  are  8  ways  of 
disposing  of  it. 
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When  the  first  and  second  presents  have  been  disposed  of,  the  third 
present  may  be  given  to  either  of  the  two  other  boys ;  hence,  there  are  2 
ways  of  disposing  of  it. 

When  the  first,  second,  and  third  presents  have  been  disposed  of,  the 
foorth  present  must  be  given  to  the  last  boy ;  hence,  there  is  only  1  way 
of  disposing  of  it. 

There  are,  then,  4  x  3  x  2  x  1,  or  24,  ways. 


Combinations  and  Permutations..  (1)  In  how  many  dif- 
ferent ways  can  a  vowel  and  a  consonant  be  chosen,  assuming 
that  the  alphabet  contains  6  vowels  and  20  consonants  ? 

A  vowel  can  be  chosen  in  6  ways  and  a  consonant  in  20  ways,  and 
both  (§  336)  in  6  X  20,  or  120,  ways. 

(2)  In  how  msLny  different  ways  can  a  two-lettered  word  be' 
made,  containing  one  vowel  and  one  consonant  ? 

The  vowel  can  be  chosen  in  6  ways  and  the  consonant  in  20  ways ; 
and  then  each  combination  of  a  vowel  and  a  consonant  can  be  written  in 
2  ways ;  as,  oc,  ca. 

Hence,  the*  whole  number  of  ways  is  6  x  20  x  2,  or  240. 

These  two  examples  show  the  difference  between  a  selection, 
or  combination^  of  different  things  and  an  arrangement,  or 
permutatiouy  of  the  same  things. 

Thus,  ac  forms  a  selection  of  a  vowel  and  a  consonant,  and  ac  and  ca 
form  two  different  arrangemenU  of  this  selection. 

From  (1)  it  is  seen  that  120  different  selections  can  be  made  with 
a  vowel  and  a  consonant;  and  from  (2)  it  is  seen  that  240  different 
arrangemenJts  can  be  made  with  these  selections. 

Again,  a,  6,  c  is  a  selection  of  three  letters  from  the  alphabet.  This 
selection  admits  of  6  different  arrangements,  as  follows  : 

abc  hca  cab 

acb  hoc  cba 

A  selection,  or  combination,  of  any  number  of  things  is  a  group 
of  that  number  of  things  put  together  without  regard  to  their 
order. 

An  arrangement,  or  permutation,  of  any  number  of  things  is 
a  group  of  that  number  of  things  put  together  in  a  definite 
order. 
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339.  Permutations,  Things  all  Different.  The  ntunher  of  dif- 
ferent arrarifjements  or  permutations  of  n  different  things 
taken  all  together  is 

n  (n  -  1)  («  -  2)  (n  -  3)  X  •   •  X  3  X  2  X  1. 

For,  the  first  place  can  be  filled  in  n  ways,  then  the  second 
place  in  n  •—  1  ways,  then  the  third  place  in  7i  —  2  ways,  and 
so  on,  to  the  last  place,  which  can  be  filled  in  only  1  way. 

Hence  (§  337),  the  whole  number  of  arrangements  is  the 
continued  product, 

„(„_l)(^_2)(rt-3)x-x3x2xl. 

For  the  sake  of  brevity  this  prcKluct  is  often  written  [» 
or  n!  (read  factorial  n). 

Observe  that  1  x  2  x  •  •  •  X  (»  —  1)  X  w  =  [». 

How  many  different  arrangements  of  nine  letters  each  can 
be  formed  with  the  letters  in  the  word  Cambridge  ? 

There  are  nine  letters.  In  making  any  arrangement  any  one  of  the 
letters  can  be  put  in  the  first  place.  Hence,  the  first  place  can  be  filled 
in  9  ways. 

Then,  the  second  place  can  be  filled  with  any  one  of  the  remaining  eight 
letters ;  that  is,  in  8  ways. 

In  like  manner,  the  third  place  can  be  filled  in  7  ways,  the  fourth  place 
in  6  ways,  and  so  on  ;  and,  lastly,  the  ninth  place  in  1  way. 

If  the  nine  places  are  indicated  by  Roman  numerals,  the  result  is  (§  337) 
a.s  follows : 

I      II   III   IV    V    VI  VII  VIII  IX 

9x8x7x6x5x4x3x    2x1  =  362,880  ways. 

Hence,  there  are  362,880  different  arrangements  possible. 

340.  The  number  of  different  jyeivnutations  of  n  different 
things  taken  t  at  a  time  is 

n  (w  —  1)  (n  —  2)  •  •  •  to  r  factors, 
that  is,  n  (n  -  1)  (w  —  2)  . .  •  [n  -  (r  —  1)], 

or  n(n  —  1)  (71  —  2)  •  •  •  (n  —  r  -h  1). 
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For,  the  first  place  can  be  filled  in  n.  ways,  then  the  second 
place  in  n^l  ways,  then  the  third  place  in  1/  —  2  ways,  and 
so  on,  and  then  the  rth  place  in  m  —  (r  —  1)  ways. 

Let  P^^  r  represent  the  number  of  arrangements  of  n  differ- 
ent things  taken  r  at  a  time.     Then, 

p^  ^  =  n  (n  —  1)  (n  —  2)  •   •  to  r  factors 
=  «(n  -  1)  («  -  2)  . . .  (n  -  r  H-  1). 

How  many  different  arrangements  of  four  letters  each  can 
be  formed  from  the  letters  in  the  word  Cambridge  ? 

There  are  nine  letters  and  four  places  to  be  filled. 

The  first  place  can  be  filled  in  0  ways.  Then,  the  second  place  can  be 
filled  in  8  ways ;  then,  the  third  place  in  7  ways ;  and  then,  the  fourth 
place  in  6  ways. 

If  the  places  are  indicated  by  I,  II,  III,  IV,  the  result  is  (§  337) 

I     II  III  IV 
9x8x7x6  =  3024  ways. 

Hence,  there  are  3024  different  arrangements  possible, 

341.   Combinations,  Things  all  Different     The  number  of  dif- 

ferent  selections  or  combinations  of  n  different  things  taken  v  at 

a  time  is 

n  (n  -l)(n-2)"'(n-r-{-  1) 

r 


To  prove  this,  let  C„  ,.  represent  the  number  of  different 
selections  or  combinations  of  n  different  things  taken  r  at  a 
time. 

Take  one  selection  of  r  things;  from  this  selection  [r 
arrangements  can  be  made  (§  339). 

Take  a  second  selection ;  from  this  selection  [r  arrangements 
can  be  made.     And  so  on,  for  each  of  the  C„  ^  selections. 

Hence,  C„  ,.  x  |r  is  the  number  of  arrangements  of  n  differ- 
ent things  taken  r  at  a  time. 

That  is,  C„,,x[r=/^,,. 
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».  f 


.  /i>(n  ^  1)  (n  >-  2)  ■  ■  (»  -  r  +  1) 

•  •  ^  ».r  —  n  ^' 

In  how  many  different  ways  can  three  vowels  be  selected 
froiu  the  five  vowels  a,  e,  i,  o,  m  ? 

The  number  of  different  ways  in  which  we  can  arrange  3  vowels  out 
of  5  is  (§  340)  5  X  4  X  3,  or  60. 

These  60  arrangements  might  be  obtained  by  first  forming  all  the 
possible  selections  of  3  vowels  out  of  5,  and  then  arranging  the  3  vowels 
in  each  selection  in  as  many  ways  as  possible. 

Since  each  selection  can  be  arranged  in  |3f  or  6,  ways  (§  339),  the 
number  of  selections  is  Y,  ^^  ^^• 

The  formula  applied  to  this  problem  gives 

6x4x3 
1x2x3 

342.  Combinations,  Second  Fonnula.  Multiplying  both  numer- 
ator and  denominator  of  the  expression  for  the  number  of 
combinations  in  the  last  example  by  2x1,  we  have 

5x4x3x2x1        I?  -^ 


.»,  •# 


1x2x3x2x1       13[2  y-^ 

In  general,  multiplying  both  numerator  and  denominator  of 
the  expression  for  (\^  in  §  341  by  \n  —  r^  we  have 

_  y?  (;/  —  1)    •  ■  (;/  —  r  -I-  1)  (n  —  r)  '  • » 1  __        |g 
"'''  [rx(w— r)---l  ~"  [r|n  —  r 

This  second  form  is  more  compact  than  the  first  and   is 
more  easily  remembered. 

Note.    Iu  the  reduction  of  such  a  result  In  —  r  cancels  all  the  factors 


[12 

of  the  numerator  from  1  up  to  and  including  n  —  r.    Thus,  in  rrr- ,  1 7 

|6[7     •- 

cancels  all  the  factors  of  [12  from  1  up  to  and  including  7  ;  so  that 

'i?       12  x  11  X  10  X  9  X  8      -oo 

r — r—  = =  7Wb. 

|5l7  1x2x3x4x6 
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343.   Theorem.      The  number  of  combinations  of  n  things 

taken  r  at  a  time  is  the  same  as  the  number  of  combinations 

of  n  things  taken  n  —  t  at  a  time, 

\n  \n 

For,   C\._,  =  , ^=^. r  =  ■     ^    .    =  C 


71  —  r 


n  —{n  —  r) 


n  —  r 


n,  r  • 


This  is  also  evident  from  the  fact  that  for  every  selection 
of  r  things  taken,  a  selection  of  n  —  r  things  is  left. 

Thus,  out  of  8  things,  3  things  can  be  selected  in  the  same  number  of 
ways  as  5  things ;  namely,  ^^  7   ^    y' 


•  *  -  - 


=  oo  ways. 


13[6      1x2x3 

Out  of  10  things,  7  things  can  be  selected  in  the  same  number  of  ways 
as  3  things ;  namely, 

go  ^10x9x8^  ^^Q 
[7[3       1x2x3 

344.    Examples  in  Combinations  and  Permutations.      Of  the 

permutations  possible  with  the  letters  of  the  word  Cambridge, 
taken  all  together : 

(1)  How  many  begin  with  a  vowel  ? 

In  filling  the  nine  places  of  any  arrangement  the  first  place  can  be 
filled  in  only  3  ways,  the  other  places  in  [8  ways. 

Hence,  the  answer  is  3  x  [8  =  120,960.  (§  337) 

(2)  How  many  both  begin  and  end  with  a  vowel  ? 

The  first  place  can  be  filled  in  3  ways,  the  last  place  in  2  ways  (one 
vowel  having  been  used),  and  the  remaining  seven  places  in  [7  ways. 
Hence,  the  answer  is  3  x  2  x  [7  =  30,240.  (§  337) 

(3)  How  many  begin  with  Cam  ? 

The  answer  is  evidently  [6,  since  our  only  choice  lies  in  arranging  the 
remaining  six  letters  of  the  word. 

(4)  How  many  have  the  letters  cam  standing  together  ? 

This  may  be  resolved  into  arranging  the  group  cam  and  the  last 
six  letters,  regarded  as  seven  distinct  elements,  and  then  arranging  the 
letters  c  a  m. 
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The  first  can  be  done  in  [7  ways,  and  the  second  in  [3  ways.  Hence, 
both  can  be  done  in  [7  x  [3  =  30,240  ways. 

In  how  many  ways  can  the  letters  of  the  word  Cambridge 
be  written : 

(6)  Without  changing  the  joZace  of  any  vowel  ? 

The  second,  sixth,  and  ninth  places  can  be  filled  each  in  only  1  way ; 
the  other  places  in  [6  ways. 

Therefore,  the  whole  number  of  ways  Is  [6  =  720. 

(6)  Without  changing  the  order  of  the  3  vowels  ? 

The  vowels  in  the  different  arrangements  are  to  be  kept  in  the  order 
<z,  t,  e. 

One  of  the  6  consonants  can  be  placed  in  4  ways :  btifore  a,  hettoeen 
a  and  t,  between  i  and  e,  and  after  e. 

Then,  a  second  consonant  can  be  placed  in  5  ways,  a  third  consonant 
in  6  ways,  a  fourth  consonant  in  7  ways,  a  fifth  consonant  in  8  ways,  and 
the  last  consonant  in  9  ways.     Hence,  the  whole  number  of  ways  is 

4x5x6x7x8x9,  or  60,480. 

(7)  Out  of  20  consonants,  in  how  many  ways  can  18  be 
selected  ? 

The  number  of  ways  in  which  the  18  can  be  selected  is 

[20        20x19      ,^  ^.„^„, 

r^  = =  190.  (§  342) 

[T8J2  2  ^*        ' 

(8)  In  how  many  ways  can  the  same  choice  be  made  so  as 
always  to  include  the  letter  b  ? 

Taking  b  first,  we  must  then  select  17  out  of  the  remaining  19  conso- 
nants.    This  can  be  done  in 

[19        19x18      ,^,  ,^„,^ 

' —    -  =  171  ways.  (§342> 


[T7|2  2 

(9)  In  how  many  ways  can  the  same  choice  be  made  so  a^ 
to  include  ft  and  not  include  c  ? 

Taking  b  first,  we  have  then  to  choose  17  out  of  18,  c  being  excluded.. 
This  can  be  done  in  18  ways. 
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(10)  From  20  Republicans  and  6  Democrats,  in  how  many 
ways  can  5  different  offices  be  filled,  of  which  3  particular 
oifices  must  be  filled  by  Republicans,  and  the  other  2  offices 
by  Democrats  ? 

The  first  3  offices  can  be  assigned  to  8  Republicans  in 

20  X  19  X  18  =  6840  ways. 
The  other  2  offices  can  be  assigned  to  2  Democrats  in 

6  X  5  =  30  ways. 
There  is,  then,  a  choice  of  6840  x  30  =  205,200  different  ways. 

(11)  Out  of  20  consonants  and  6  vowels,  in  how  many  ways 
can  we  make  a  word  consisting  of  3  different  consonants  and 

2  different  vowels  ? 

««.  .  V.        ,    ,   ,  ,     20x  19  x  18      ,,^^ 

Three  consonants  can  be  selected  in =  1140  ways,  and 

6x5  1x2x3 

two  vowels  in =  15  ways.     Hence,  the  5  letters  can  be  selected  in 

1x2 

1140  X  15  =  17,100  ways. 

When  5  letters  have  been  so  selected  they  can  be  arranged  in 
[5  =  120  different  orders.  Hence,  there  are  17,100  x  120  =  2,052,000 
different  ways  of  making  the  word. 

Observe  that  the  letters  are  first  selected  and  then  arranged. 

(12)  A  society  consists  of  50  members,  10  of  whom  are 
physicians.  In  how  many  ways  can  a  committee  of  6  mem- 
bers be  selected  so  as  to  include  at  least  1  physician  ? 

Six  members  can  be  selected  from  the  whole  society  in 

150 
■    I       ways. 
[6  [44       ^ 


Six  members  can  be  selected  from  the  whole  society,  so  as  to  include 
no  pf^sician,  by  choosing  them  all  from  the  40  members  who  are  not 
physicians,  and  this  can  be  done  in 

140 

[6[M  ^*y" 

150  140 

Hence,  r-=f= ,    [      is  the  number  of  ways  of  selecting  the  committee 

1 6  (44      |6[34 

so  as  to  include  at  least  1  physician. 
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345.   Greatest  Number  of  Combinations.     To  find  for  what 
value  of  r  the  number  of  selections  of  n  things,  taken  r  at  a 
time,  is  the  greatest. 
The  formula 

_  n  (n  —  1)  (n  —  2)  •  •  >  (?i  —  r  4- 1 ) 
*'^""  Ix2x3x    -r 

may  be  written 

^  n      n  —  1      «  —  2  n  —  r-fl 

"•*•      1  2  3  r 

The  numerators  of  the  factors  on  the  right  side  of  this 
equation  begin  with  n,  and  form  a  descending  series  with 
the  common  difference  1 ;  and  the  denominators  begin  with  1 , 
and  form  an  ascending  series  with  the  common  difference  1, 
Therefore,  from  some  point  in  the  series,  these  factors  become 
less  than  1.  Hence,  the  maximum  product  is  reached  when 
that  product  includes  all  the  factors  greater  than  1. 

1.  When  n  is  an  odd  number  the  numerator  and  the  denomi- 
nator of  each  factor  are  alternately  both  odd  and  both  even, 
so  that  the  factor  greater  than  1,  but  nearest  to  1,  is  the  factor 
whose  numerator  exceeds  the  denominator  by  2.     Hence,  in 

this  case,  r  must  have  such  a  value  that 

-t 

n  —  r-fl  =  r-f2,  or  r  =  — 

id 

2.  When  n  is  an  even  number  the  numerator  of  the  first 
factor  is  even  and  the  denominator  odd  ;  the  numerator  of  the 
second  factor  is  otld  and  the  denominator  even ;  and  so  on, 
alternately,  so  that  the  factor  greater  than  1,  but  nearest  to  1, 
is  the  factor  whose  numerator  exceeds  the  denominator  by  1. 
Hence,  in  this  case,  r  must  have  such  a  value  that 

w 
n  —  ?•  -|-  1  =  r  -|-  1,  or  ?*  =  q  • 

(1)  What  value  of  r  will  give  the  greatest  number  of  com- 
binations out  of  7  things  ? 
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Here  n  is  odd,  and        r  = = =  3. 

2  2 

7x6x5 

.-.  C^,  8  = =  35. 

'        1x2x3 

T*        ^*u                r»          7x6x5x4      -_ 
If  r  =  4,  then  C^,  4  = =  35. 

•        1x2x3x4 

When  the  number  of  things  is  odd  there  Are  two  equal  numbers  of 
combinations,  namely,  when  the  number  of  things  talcen  together  is  just 
under  and  just  over  one-haif  of  the  whole  number  of  things. 

(2)  What  value  of  r  will  give  the  greatest  number  of  selec- 
tions out  of  8  things  ? 

Here  n  is  even,  and      r  =  -  =  -  =  4. 

2   2 

^    8x7x6x5   ^^ 

.-.  Cg.  4  = =  70, 

*'    1x2x3x4 

80  that,  when  the  number  of  things  is  even,  the  number  of  selections 
will  be  greatest  when  one-hcUf  of  the  whole  are  taken  together. 

346.  Division  into  Two  Groups.  The  number  of  different 
ways  in  which  p  -{-  q  things,  all  different,  can  be  divided  into 
two  groups  of  2>  things  and  q  things  respectively  is  the  same 
as  the  number  of  ways  in  which  p  things  can  be  selected  from 

p-^q  things,  or  ^ 


[£\1 
For,  to  each  selection  of  p  things  taken  corresponds  a  selec- 
tion of  q  things  lefty  and  eacl^  selection  therefore  effects  the 
division  into  the  required  groups, 

(1)  In  how  many  ways  can  18  men  be  divided  into  2  groups 
of  6  and  12  each? 

118 
r-tp_  =  18,564  ways. 
[6[l2  ^ 

(2)  A  boat's  crew  consists  of  6  men,  of  whom  2  can  row 
only  on  the  stroke  side  of  the  boat,  and  1  can  row  only  on  the 
bow  side.     In  how  many  ways  can  the  crew  be  arranged  ? 
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There  are  left  3  men  who  can  row  on  either  side ;  1  of  these  must  row 
on  tlie  stroke  side,  and  2  on  the  how  side. 

The  number  of  ways  in  which  these  3  can  be  selected  is 

|j  =  3waya. 

When  the  stroke  side  is  completed  the  3  men  can  be  arranged  in 
\S  ways ;  likewise,  the  3. men  of  the  bow  side  can  be  arranged  in  |3 
ways.     Hence,  the  arrangement  can  be  made  in 

3  X  [3  X  [3  =  108  ways. 

347.  Division  into  Three  or  More  Groups.  The  number  of 
d liferent  ways  in  which  /?  -h  y  -|-  r  things,  all  different,  can  be 
divided  into  three  groups  of  p  things,  q  things,  and  r  things 

respectively  is  — j — j — r-; — 

For,  p  -\-  q  -\'  r  things  may  be  divided  into  two  groups  of  p 

\P  -\'  q  -h  r 
things  and  q  -{-  r  things  in  -t — i ways ;  then,  the  group 


p  q  -hr 


of  q  -{-r  things  may  be  divided  into  two  groups  of  q  things 

|74-r 
and  r  things  in  — i —  ways.     Hence,  the  division  into  three 

groups  may  be  effected  in 


p±q^  r       |y  4-  r        I  />  4-  y  -h  >* 

-|     !      .        X  — r—  or      I     I    I ways ; 

£>qjrji         \q_\r  [p\i\L 

and  so  on,  for  any  number  of  groups. 

In  how   many  ways   can  a  company  of  100  soldiers  be 
divided  into  3  squads  of  50,  30,  and  20  respectively  ? 


The  answer  is 


[100 


50  :U)  20 


ways. 


348.  When  the  number  of  things  is  the  same  in  two  or  more 
grouj)S,  and  there  is  no  distinction  to  be  made  between  these 
groups,  the  number  of  ways  given  by  the  preceding  section  is 
too  large. 
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(1)  Divide  the  letters  a,  h,  c,  d  into  two  groups  of  2  letters 
each. 


ill 

f    biiCBO  wnjD  aji 

I.   ab    cd. 

III.    0(2    6c. 

V.    M    ac. 

II.   ac    M. 

IV.   be    ad. 

VI.    cd    ab. 

Since  there  \s  no  difitinction  between  the  groups,  IV  is  the  same  as 
III,  V  the  same  as  II,  and  VI  the  same  as  I. 

1  |4 
Hence,  the  correct  answer  is  -  x  r^ ,  or  3. 

2  \2\2 

If,  however,  a  distinction  is  to  be  made  between  the  two  groups  in  any 
one  division,  the  answer  is  0. 

In  the  case  of  three  similar  groups  the  result  given  by  §  347 
is  to  be  divided  by  [3,  the  number  of  ways  in  which  three 
groups  can  be  arranged  among  themselves ;  in  the  case  of  four 
groups,  by  [4 ;  and  so  on,  for  any  number  of  groups. 

(2)  In  how  many  ways  can  18  men  be  divided  into  two 

groups  of  9  each  ? 

118 
According  to  §  346,  the  answer  would  be  r==-  • 

The  two  groups,  considered  as  groups,  have  no  distinction ;  therefore, 

I>ermuting  them  gives  no  new  arrangement,  and  the  true  result  is  obtained 

118 
by  dividing  the  preceding  by  [2,  and  is  r-T^j—  • 

If  any  condition  is  added  that  will  make  the  two  groups  different^  —  if, 
for  example,  one  group  wear  red  badges  and  the  other  blue,  —  then  the 

answer  will  be  r==-  • 

[9|9 

(3)  In  how  many  ways  can  a  pack  of  52  cards  be  divided 
equally  among  4  players,  A,  B,  (.',!)? 

Here  the  assignment  of  a  particular  group  to  a  different  player  makes 

the  ditisUm  different,  and  there  is,  therefore,  a  distinction  between  the 

152 
groups ;  the  answer  is 


1^  [13  [13  [28 
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(4)  In  how  many  ways  can  52  cards  be  divided  into  4  piles 
of  13  each  ? 

Here  there  is  no  distinction  between  the  groups,  and  the  answer  is 

52 


[T[T3]j3|l3[l3' 

Xhceroise  49 

1.  How  many  numbers  of  6  figures  each  can  be  formed 
with  the  digits  1,  2,  3,  4,  6,  no  digit  being  repeated? 

2.  How  many  even  numbers  of  4  figures  each  can  be  formed 
with  the  digits  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  no  digit  being  repeated  ? 

3.  How  many  odd  numbers  between  1000  and  5000  can 
be  formed  with  the  figures  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  0,  no 
figure  being  repeated  ?  How  many  of  these  numbers  will 
be  divisible  by  5? 

4.  How  many  three-lettered  words  can  be  made  from  the 
alphabet,  no  letter  being  repeated  in  the  same  word  ? 

5.  In  liow  many  ways  can  4  persons,  A,  B,  C,  D,  sit  at  a 
round  table  ? 

6.  In  how  many  ways  can  6  persons  form  a  ring  ? 

.  7.    How  many  words  can  \ye  made  with  9  letters,  3  letters 
remaining  inseparable  and  keeping  the  same  order  ? 

8.  What  will  be  the  answer  to  the  preceding  problem  if  the 
3  inseparable  letters  can  be  arranged  in  any  order  ? 

9.  A  captain,  having  under  his  command  60  men,  wishes 
to  form  a  giiai-d  of  8  men.  In  how  many  different  ways  can 
the  guard  be  formed  ? 

10.  A  detachment  of  30  men  must  furnish  each  niglit  a 
guard  of  4  men.  For  how  many  nights  can  a  different  g^ard 
l>e  formed,  and  how  many  times  will  each  soldier  serve  ? 
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11.  Out  of  12  Democrats  and  16  Republicans,  how  many 
different  committees  can  be  formed,  each  committee  consist- 
ing of  3  Democrats  and  4  Republicans  ? 

12.  Out  of  26  Republicans  and  14  Democrats,  how  many 
different  committees  can  be  formed,  each  committee  consist- 
ing of  10  Republicans  and  8  Democrats  ? 

13.  There  are  m  different  things  of^ne  kind  and  n  different 
things  of  another  kind ;  how  many  different  sets  can  be  made, 
each  set  containing  r  tliing^^^tliK^rst  kind  and  s  of  the 
second  ?  T^^^^^^^     -^ 

14.  With  12  cpil^oilants  and  6  vowels,  how  many  different 
words  can  be  :^pzled  consisting  of  3  different  consonants  and 
2  different  vowels,  any  arrangement  of  letters  being  consid- 
ered a  word  ? 

15.  With  10  consonants  and  6  vowels,  how  many  words 
can  be  formed,  each  word  containing  5  consonants  and  4 
vowels  ? 

16.  How  many  words  can  be  formed  with  20  consonants 
and  6  vowels,  each  word  containing  3  consonants  and  2 
vowels,  the  vowels  occupying  the  second  and  fourth  places  ? 

17.  An  assembly  of  stockholders,  composed  of  40  mer- 
chants, 20  lawyers,  and  10  physicians,  wishes  to  elect  a 
commission  of  4  merchants,  1  physician,  and  2  lawyers.  In 
how  many  ways  can  the  commission  be  formed  ? 

18.  Of  8  men  forming  a  boat's  crew,  1  is  selected  as  stroke. 
How  many  arrangements  of  the  rest  are  possible  ?  When  the 
4  men  who  row  on  each  side  are  decided  on,  how  many  arrange- 
ments are  1st  ill  possible  ? 

19.  A  boat's  crew  consists  of  8  men.  Either  A  or  Bmust 
row  stroke.     Either  B  or  C  must  row  bow.     D  can  pull  only 


y 
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on  the  starboard  side.     In  how  many  ways  can  the  crew  be 
seated? 

Note.     Stroke  and  bow  are  on  opposite  sides  of  the  boat 

20.  A  boat's  crew  consists  of  8  men.  Of  these,  3  can  row 
only  on  the  port  side,  and  2  can  row  only  on  the  starboard 
side.     In  how  many  ways  can  the  crew  be  seated  ? 

21.  Of  a  base  ball  nine,  either  A  or  B  must  pitch ;  either  B 
or  0  must  catch ;  D,  E,  and  F  must  play  in  the  outiield.     In 

^     how  many  ways  can  the  nine  be  arranged  ? 

22.  How  many  signals  may  be  made  with  8  flags  of  difFer- 
^  ent  colors,  which  can  be  hoisted  either  singly,  or  any  number 

at  a  time,  one  above  another  ? 

23.  Of  30  things,  how  many  must  be  taken  together  in 
order  that,  having  that  number  for  selection,  there  may  be 
the  greatest  possible  variety  of  choice? 

24.  The  number  of  combinations  of  w  -|-  2  objects,  taken  4 
at  a  time,  is  to  the  number  of  combinations  of  n  objects,  taken 
2  at  a  time,  as  11  is  to  1.     Find  n. 

25.  The  number  of  combinations  of  n  things,  taken  r 
together,  is  3  times  the  number  of  combinations  when  r  —\ 
are  taken  together,  and  half  the  number  of  combinations  when 
r  -f  1  are  taken  together.     Find  n  and  r. 

26.  At  a  game  of  cards,  3  being  dealt  to  each  person,  any 
one  can  have  425  times  as  many  hands  as  there  are  cards  in 
the  pack.     How  many  cards  are  there  in  the  pack  ? 

27.  It  is  proposed  to  divide  15  objects  into  lots,  each  lot 
containing  3  objects.  In  how  many  ways  can  the  lots  be 
made  ? 

28.  The  number  of  combinations  of  2  n  things,  taken  n  —  1 
together,  is  to  the  number  of  combinations  of  2  (w  —  1)  things, 
taken  n  together,  as  132  to  35.     Find  n. 
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349.  Permntatioiis,  Repetitions  allowed.  Suppose  we  have 
n  letters,  which  axe  all  different,  and  that  repetitions  are 
allowed. 

Then,  in  making  any  arrangement,  the  first  place  can  be 
filled  in  n  ways. 

When  the  first  place  has  been  filled  the  second  place  can 
be  filled  in  n  ways,  since  repetitions  are  allowed.  Hence,  the 
first  two  places  can  be  filled  in  »  x  w,  or  n*,  ways  (§  336). 

Similarly,  the  first  three  places  can  be  filled  in  n  x  n  x  n, 
or  n»,  ways  (§  337). 

In  general,  r  places  can  be  filled  in  n'"  ways ;  or,  the  number 
of  arrangements  of  n  different  things  taken  t  at  a  time^  when 
repetitions  are  allowed,  is  n'. 

(1)  How  many  three-lettered  words  can  be  made  from  the 
alphabet  when  repetitions  are  allowed. 

Here  the  first  place  can  be  filled  in  26  ways ;  the  second  place  in  26 
ways ;  and  the  third  place  in  26  ways.  The  number  of  words  is,  there- 
fore, 26»  =  17,576. 

(2)  In  the  common  system  of  notation  how  many  num- 
bers can  be  formed,  each  number  consisting  of  not  more  than 
5  figures  ? 

Each  of  the  possible  numbers  may  be  regarded  as  consisting  of  5  fig- 
ures, by  prefixing  zeros  to  the  numbers  consisting  of  less  than  5  figures. 
Thus,  247  may  be  written  00247. 

Hence,  every  possible  arrangement  of  5  figures  out  of  the  10  figures, 
except  00000,  will  give  one  of  the  required  numbers,  and  the  answer  is 
10*  -  1  =  99,909,  that  is,  all  the  numbers  between  0  and  100,000. 

350.  Permutations,  Things  AUke,  All  together.  Consider  the 
number  of  arrangements  of  the  letters  a,  a,  b,  b,  ft,  c,  d. 

Suppose  the  a^s  to  be  different  and  the  6^s  to  be  different,  and  dis- 
tinguish them  by  ax,  a^j  bu  ^z^  &3* 

The  7  letters  can  now  be  arranged  in  [7  ways  (§  339). 

Now  8Upx>06e  the  two  a^s  to  become  alike,  and  the  three  &^s  to  become 
alike.     Then,  where  we  before  had  |2  arrangements  of  the  a^s  among 
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theuuiclves,  we  now  have  but  one  arrangement,  aa ;  and  where  we  before 
had  [3  arrangements  of  the  6*8  among  themselves,  we  now  have  bat  one 
arrangement,  666.  .<. 

Hence,  the  number  of  arrangements  is  |-=r-  =  420. 

In  general^  the  number  of  arrangements  of  n  things^  of  which 
p  are  alike,  q  others  are  alike,  and  r  others  are  alike,  •--,  is 

\!^ 

(1)  In  how  many  ways  can  the  letters  of  the  word  college 

be  arranged  ? 

If  the  two  Vb  were  different  and  the  two  e^s  were  different,  the  number 
of  ways  would  be  [7.  Instead  of  two  arrangements  of  the  two  Ts,  we  have 
but  one  arrangement,  U  ;  and  instead  of  two  arrangements  of  the  two  e^s, 
we  have  but  one  arrangement,  ee.     Hence,  the  number  of  ways  is 

(7 
,  7    =  1260. 

[2  [2 

(2)  In  how  many  ways  can  the  letters  of  the  word  Missis- 
sijypi  l)e  arranged  ?  .    - 

rVv  =  34,660. 

[4li[2 

(3)  In  how  many  different  orders  can  a  row  of  4  white  balls 
and  3  black  balls  be  arranged  ? 

17 

351.  Combinations,  Repetitions  allowed.  We  shall  illustrate 
by  two  examples  the  method  of  solving  problems  which  come 
under  this  head. 

(1)  In  how  many  ways  can  a  selection  of  3  letters  be  made 
from  the  letters  a,  b,  c,  d,  e,  if  repetitions  are  allowed  ? 
The  selections  will  be  of  three  cla&ses  : 

(a)  AH  three  letters  alike. 

(b)  Two  letters  alike. 

(c)  The  three  letters  all  different. 
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(a)  There  will  be  5  selections,  since  any  one  of  the  6  letters  may  be 
taken  3  times. 

(b)  Any  one  of  the  6  letters  may  be  taken  twice,  and  with  these  may 
be  put  any  one  of  the  other  4  letters.     Hence,  the  number  of  selections 

is  5  X  4,  or  20. 

6x4x3 

(c)  The  number  of  selections  (§  341)  is i  or  10. 

^  '1x2x3 

Hence,  the  total  number  of  selections  is  6  +  20  +  10  =  36. 

(2)  How  many  different  throws  can  be  made  with  4  dice  ? 
The  throws  may  be  divided  into  five  classes : 

(a)  All  four  dice  alike. 

(b)  Three  dice  alike. 

(c)  Two  dice  alike,  and  the  other  two  alike. 

(d)  Two  dice  alike,  and  the  other  two  different 

(e)  The  four  dice  different. 

(a)  There  are  6  throws. 

(b)  Any  of  the  0  numbers  may  be  taken  3  times,  and  with  the^  may 
be  put  any  one  of  the  other  5  remaining  numbers.  Hence,  the  number  of 
throws  is  6  X  6,  or  30. 

(c)  Any  two  of  the  6  pairs  of  doublets  may  be  selected.     Hence,  the 

number  of  throws  is »  or  15. 

1x2 

(d)  Any  pair  of  doublets  may  be  put  with  any  selection  of  2  different 
numbers  from  the  remaining  6.     Hence,  the  number  of  throws  is 

6x^^  =  60. 
1x2 

(e)  The  number  of  throws  is —  =  16. 

^ '  1x2x3x4 

The  answer  is,  then,  6  +  30  +  16  +  00  +  16  =  126. 

352.  Combinations  and  Permntationa,  Thinga  Alike.  We  shall 
illustrate  by  an  example  the  method  of  solving  problems 
which  come  under  this  head. 

How  many  selections  of  4  letters  each  can  be  made  from 
the  letters  in  the  word  proportion  ?  How  many  arrangements 
of  4  letters  each  ? 


-^ 
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There  are  10  letters  as  follows : 

o      p      r      t      i      n 
0      p      r 

0 

SdectionB :  The  selections  may  be  divided  into  four  classes : 

(a)  Three  letters  alike. 

(b)  Two  letters  alike,  two  others  alike. 

(c)  Two  letters  alike,  other  two  different. 

(d)  Four  letters  different. 

(a)  With  the  3  o^s  we  may  put  any  one  of  the  5  other  letters,  giving 
5  selections. 

(b)  We  may  choose  any  2  out  of  the  3  pairs,  o,  o  \  p,  p ;  r,  r. 

=  3  selections. 

1  x2 

(c)  With  any  one  of  the  3  pairs  we  can  put  any  two  of  the  5  remaining 
letters  in  the  first  line. 

3  X  =  30  selections. 

1x2 

,,.  6  X  6  X  4  X  3      ,_     ,    ^. 

(d) =  16  selections. 

^  '  1x2x3x4 

Hence,  the  total  number  of  sdediona  is  5  +  3  +  30  +  lo  =  53. 

ArrangemerUa :   (a)  Each  selection  can  be  arranged  in  r=  =  4  ways. 

5  X  4  =  20  arrangements. 

li 

(b)  Each  selection  can  be  arranged  in  r— j—  =  6  ways. 

3  X  6  =  18  arrangements. 

(c)  Each  selection  can  be  arranged  in  r—  =  12  ways. 


30  X  12  =  360  arrangements. 

(d)  Each  selection  can  be  arranged  in  [4  =  24  ways. 

15  X  24  =  360  arrangements. 

Hence,  the  total  number  of  arrangements  is 

20  +  18  +  300  +  360  =  758. 


353.  Total  Kamber  of  Combinations.  I.  The  whole  number  of 
ways  in  which  a  combination  (of  some,  or  all)  can  be  m^ade  from, 
n  different  things  is  2"  ~  1. 

For,  ea<:*.h  thing  can  be  either  taken  or  left ;  that  is,  can  be 
disposed  of  in  2  ways. 

There  are  n  things ;  hence  (§  337),  they  can  all  be  disposed 
of  in  2"  ways.  But  among  these  ways  is  included  the  case  in 
which  all  are  rejected ;  and  this  case  is  inadmissible. 

Hence,  the  number  of  ways  of  making  a  selection  is  2*  —  1. 

(1)  In  a  shop  window  20  diiferent  articles  are  exposed  for 
sale.     What  choice  has  a  purchaser  ? 

The  number  of  ways  in  which  a  purchaser  may  make  a  selection  is 

2«>  -  1  =  1,048,675. 

(2)  How  many  different  amounts  can  be  weighed  with 
1-pound,  2-pound,  4-pound,  8-pound,  and  16-pound  weights? 

The  number  of  different  amounts  that  can  be  weighed  is 

2«  -  1  =  31. 

Note.     I«et  the  student  write  out  the  31  weights. 

11.  The  whole  number  of  ways  in  which  a  selection  can  be 
made  from  p  -f  <1  +  r  -f  •  •  •  things,  of  which  p  are  alike,  q  are 
alike,  r  are  alike,  "■,  is  |  (p  -|-  1)  (q  -|-  1)  (r  -f  1)  •  •  •  J  —  1. 

For,  the  set  of  p  things  may  be  disposed  oi  in  p  -\- 1  ways, 
since  none  of  them  may  be  taken,  or  1,  2,  3,  •  •  •,  or  p,  may  be 
taken. 

In  like  manner,  the  q  things  may  be  disposed  of  in  g  -f  1 
ways ;  the  r  things  in  r  -f  1  ways  ;  and  so  on. 

Hence  (§  337),  all  the  things  may  be  disposed  of  in 

(P  +  1)  (?'  +  1)  (r  -f  1)  •  •  •  ways. 
But  the  case  in  which  all  the  things  are  rejected  is  inad- 
missible ;  hence,  the  whole  number  of  ways  is 
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In  how  many  ways  can  2  boys  divide  between  them  10 
oranges  all  alike,  15  apples  all  alike,  and  20  peaches  all  alike  ? 

Here  the  case  in  which  the  first  boy  takes  none,  and  the  case  in  which 
the  second  boy  takes  none,  must  be  rejected. 

Therefore,  the  answer  is  one  less  than  the  result,  according  to  U. 

11  X  16  X  21  -  2  =  9694. 


Bxercise  50 

1.  How  many  three-lettered  words  can  be  made  from  the 
6  vowels  when  repetitions  are  allowed  ? 

2.  A  railway  signal  has  3  arms,  and  each  arm  may  take  4 
different  positions,  including  the  position  of  rest.  How  many 
signals  in  all  can  be  made  ? 

3.  In  how  many  different  orders  can  a  row  of  7  white  balls, 
2  red  balls,  and  3  black  balls  be  arranged  ? 

4.  In  how  many  ways  can  the  letters  of  the  word  mcUhe- 
matics,  taken  all  together,  be  arranged  ? 

6.  How  many  different  signals  can  be  made  with  10  flags, 
of  which  3  are  white,  2  red,  and  the  rest  blue,  always  hoisted 
all  together  and  one  above  another? 

6.  How  many  signals  can  be  made  with  7  flags,  of  which 
2  are  red,  1  white,  3  blue,  and  1  yellow,  always  displayed  all 
together  and  one  above  another  ? 

7.  In  how  many  ways  can  6  letters  be  selected  from  a,  b, 
Cf  (ff  c,  /,  if  each  letter  may  be  taken  once,  twice,  three  times, 
four  times,  or  five  times,  in  making  the  selection  ? 

8.  In  how  many  ways  can  6  rugs  be  selected  at  a  shop 
where  two  kinds  of  rugs  are  sold  ? 

9.  How  many  dominos  are  there  in  a  set  numbered  from 
double  blank  to  double  ten? 
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10.  In  how  many  ways  can  3  letters  be  selected  fiota  n  dif- 
ferent letters,  when  repetitions  are  allowed  ? 

11.  Fiye  flags  of  different  colors  can  be  hoisted  either 
singly,  or  any  number  at  a  time,  one  above  another.  How 
many  different  signals  can  be  made  with  them? 

12.  If  there  are  m  kinds  of  things,  and  1  thing  of  the  first 
kind,  2  of  the  second,  3  of  the  third,  and  so  on,  in  how  many 
ways  can  a  selection  be  made  ? 

13.  How  many  selections  of  6  letters  each  can  be  made 
from  the  letters  in  the  word  democracy  ?  How  many  arrange- 
ments of  6  letters  each  ? 

14.  If  of  ^  4-  ^  +  ^  things,  p  are  alike,  and  q  are  alike,  and 
the  rest  different,  show  that  the  total  number  of  selections  is 
0» +  !)(?  + 1)2- -1. 

16.  Show  that  the  total  number  of  arrangements  of  2n 
letters,  of  which  some  are  a's  and  the  rest  6's,  is  greatest 
when  the  number  of  a's  is  equal  to  the  number  of  6's. 

16.  If  in  a  given  number  the  prime  factor  a  occurs  m  times, 
the  prime  factor  by  n  times,  the  prime  factor  c,  p  times,  and 
these  are  all  the  factors,  find  the  number  of  different  divisors 
of  the  given  number. 

17.  If  P,  represents  the  total  number  of  permutations  of  n 
different  letters,  ai,  a^^  a^,  •  --ja^,  and  Q«  represents  the  number 
of  arrangements  in  which  no  letter  occupies  the  place  denoted 
by  its  index  (the  complete  disarrangement),  show  that 

Qa  =  Pj-2Pi-f  A,  ^0  =  1, 

Q,  =  P3-3Pj  +  3Pi-Po, 

Q4  =  /'4  -  4P,  +  6P,  -  4Pi  +  Po, 

and,  in  general,  Qn  =  Pn-\  Pn-,  +     i^"  ^^--2 

^n{n-l){n-2) 

1x2x3        ^-3-^ 


CHAPTER  XXIII 

CHANCE 

354.  Definitiona  If  an  event  can  happen  in  a  ways  and  fail 
in  b  ways,  and  all  these  a  -^-h  ways  are  equally  likely  to  occur ; 
if,  also,  one,  and  only  one,  of  these  a  -\-b  ways  can  occur,  and 
one  must  occur;  then,  the  chance  of  the  event  happening  is 

7  J  and  the  chance  of  the  event  failing  is • 

a-^-b  '^  '^       a  +b 

Thus,  let  the  event  be  the  throwing  of  an  even  number  with  a  single 
die. 

The  event  can  happen  in  3  ways,  by  the  die  turning  up  a  two,  a  four, 
or  a  six  ;  and  fail  in  3  ways,  by  the  die  taming  up  a  one,  a  three,  or  a 
five  ;  and  all  these  6  ways  are  equally  likely  to  occur. 

Moreover,  one,  and  only  one,  of  these  6  ways  can  occur,  and  one  must 
occur  (for  it  is  assumed  that  the  die  is  to  be  thrown). 

Consequently,  by  the  definition,  the  chance  of  throwing  an  eVen  num- 

8  1 

ber  is  — '- —  *  or  - ;  and  the  chance  of  throwing  a  number  not  even,  that 
3-1-3  2  ^  * 

is,  odd,  is 1  or     • 

'      3-h3  2 

The  above  may  be  regarded  as  giving  a  definition  of  the 
term  chance  as  that  term  is  used  in  mathematical  works. 
Instead  of  chance^  probability  is  often  used. 

355.  Odds.  In  the  case  of  the  event  in  §  354  the  odds  are 
said  to  be  a  to  A  in  favor  of  the  event,  if  a  is  greater  than  b  ; 
and  5  to  a  against  the  event,  if  b  is  greater  than  a. 

If  a  =  b,  the  odds  are  said  to  be  even  on  the  event. 

Thus,  the  odds  are  5  to  1  against  throwing  a  six  in  one  throw  with  a 
single  die,  since  there  are  5  unfavorable  ways  and  1  favorable  way,  and 
all  these  6  ways  are  equally  likely  to  occur. 

276 
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356.  Rules.     From  the  definitions  it  is  evident  that, 

The  chance  of  an  event  happening  is  exjjressed  by  the  fraction 
of  which  the  numerator  is  the  number  of  favorable  ivai/s,  and  the 
denominator  the  whole  number  of  ways  favorable  and  unfavor- 
able. 

For  example,  take  the  throwing  of  a  six  with  a  .single  die.  The  num- 
ber of  favorable  ways  is  1 ;  the  whole  number  of  ways  is  6.  Hence,  the 
chance  of  throwing  a  six  with  a  single  die  is  }. 

The  chance  of  an  event  not  happening  is  expressed  by  the 
fraction  of  which  the  numerator  is  the  number  of  unfavorable 
ways,  and  the  denominator  the  whole  number  of  ways  favorable 
and  unfavorable. 

For  example,  take  the  throwing  of  a  six  with  a  single  die.  The  num- 
ber of  unfavorable  ways  is  5  ;  the  whole  number  of  ways  is  G.  Hence, 
the  chance  of  not  throwing  a  six  with  a  single  die  is  J. 

357.  Certainty.  If  the  event  is  certain  to  happen,  there  are 
no  ways  of  failing,  and  /;  =  0.  The  chance  of  the  event  hap- 
pening is  then =  1.     Hence,  certainty  is  expressed  by  1. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  fraction  which  expresses  a 
chance  or  probability  is  less  than  1,  unless  the  event  is  cer- 
tain to  happen,  in  which  case  the  chance  of  the  event  happen- 
ing is  1. 

358.  Since  —-r  4-    -^  -  =  1, 

a-\-b       a-{-b        ' 

we  have  r  =  1 • 

a  -\-  0  a  -{-  0 

Hence,  if  p  is  the  chance  of  an  event  happening,  1  —  jo  is 
the  chance  of  the  event  failing. 

359.  Examples;  Simple  Event.  (1)  What  is  the  chance  of 
throwing  double  sixes  in  one  throw  with  2  dice  ? 

Each  die  may  fall  in  6  ways,  and  all  these  ways  are  equally  likely  to 
occur.     Hence,  the  2  dice  may  fall  in  6x6,  or  30,  ways  (§  330),  and 
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these  36  ways  are  all  equally  likely  to  occur.     Moreover,  only  one  of  the 
36  ways  can  occur,  and  one  must  occur. 

There  is  only  one  way  which  will  give  double  sixes.  Hence,  the 
chance  of  throwing  double  sixes  is  j^. 

Remark.  It  may  seem  as  though  the  number  of  ways  in  which  the 
dice  can  fall  ought  to  be  21,  the  number  of  different  throws  that  can  be 
made  with  two  dice.  These  throws,  however,  are  not  ail  equaUy  likely 
to  occur. 

To  obtain  ways  that  are  equally  likely  to  occur  we  must  go  back  to  the 
case  of  a  single  die.  One  die  can  fall  in  6  ways,  and  from  the  conttruction 
of  the  die  it  is  evident  that  these  6  ways  are  all  equally  likely  to  occur. 

Also  the  second  die  can  fall  in  6  ways,  all  equally  likely  to  occur. 
Hence,  the  2  dice  can  fall  in  36  ways,  ail  equally  likely  to  occur  (§  336). 

In  this  case  the  throw,  first  die  five,  second  die  six,  is  considered  a 
different  throw  from  first  die  six,  second  die  five.  Consequently,  the 
chance  of  throwing  a  five  and  a  six  is  ^,  or  ^.  while  the  chance  of 
throwing  double  sixes  is  only  ^^.  This  verifies  the  statement  already 
made,  that  the  21  different  throws  are  not  all  equally  likely  to  occur. 

(2)  What  is  the  chance  of  throwing  one,  and  only  one,  five 
in  one  throw  with  two  dice  ? 

The  whole  number  of  ways,  all  equally  likely  to  occur,  in  which  the 
dice  can  fall  is  36.  In  5  of  these  36  ways  the  firet  die  will  be  a  five,  and 
the  second  die  not  a  five ;  in  five  of  these  36  ways  the  second  die  will  be 
a  five,  and  the  first  not  a  five.  Hence,  in  10  of  these  ways  one  die,  and 
only  one  die,  will  be  a  five ;  and  the  required  chance  is  JJt  oi"  A- 

The  odds  are  13  to  5  against  the  event. 

(3)  In  the  same  problem  what  is  the  chance  of  throwing  at 
feast  one  five  ? 

Here  we  have  to  include  also  the  way  in  which  both  dice  fall  fives,  and 
the  required  chance  is  ^}. 

The  odds  are  25  to  11  against  the  event. 

(4)  What  is  the  chance  of  throwing  a  total  of  5  in  one 
throw  with  2  die^e  ? 

The  whole  number  of  ways,  all  equally  likely  to  occur,  in  which  the 
dice  can  fall  is  36.  Of  these  ways  4  give  a  total  of  6 ;  viz,,  1  and  4,  2 
and  3,  3  and  2,  4  and  1.     Hence,  the  required  chance  is  y\,  or  }. 

The  odds  are  8  to  1  against  the  event. 
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(5)  From  an  urn  containing  5  black  and  4  white  balls, 
3  baUs  are  to  be  drawn  at  random.     Find  the  chance  that 

2  balls  will  be  black  and  1  white. 

There  are  9  balls  in  the  urn.    The  whole  number  of  ways  in  which 

3  balls  can  be  selected  from  9  la  »  or  84. 

1x2x3       5^4 

From  the  6  black  balls  2  can  be  selected  in «  or  10,  ways  ;  from 

1x2 

the  4  white  balls  1  can  be  selected  in  4  ways ;  hence,  2  black  balls  and 
1  white  ball  can  be  selected  in  10  x  4,  or  40,  ways. 

The  required  chance  is  }J  =  H- 

The  odds  are  11  to  10  against  the  event. 

(6)  From  a  bag  containing  10  balls  4  are  drawn  and  re- 
placed ;  then  6  are  drawn.  Find  the  chance  that  the  4  first 
drawn  are  among  the  6  last  drawn. 

The  second  drawing  could  be  made  altogether  in 

110 
,i=^  =  210  ways. 

But  the  drawing  can  be  made  so  as  to  include  the  4  first  drawn  in 

j^  =  16  ways, 

since  the  only  choice  consists  in  selecting  2  balls  from  the  6  not  previously 
drawn.     Hence,  the  required  chance  is  ,\^^  =  ^^ . 

(7)  If  4  coppers  are  tossed,  what  is  the  chance  that  exactly 
2  will  turn  up  heads  ? 

Since  each  coin  may  fall  in  2  ways,  the  4  coins  may  fall  in  2^  =  16 

ways  (§  337).     The  2  coins  to  turn  up  heads  can  be  selected  from  the  4 

4x3 
coins  in =  6  ways.     Hence,  the  required  chance  is  ^^  =  }. 

1     X    A 

The  odds  are  5  to  3  against  the  event. 

(8)  In  one  throw  with  2  dice,  which  sum  is  more  likely  to 
be  thrown,  9  or  12? 

Out  of  the  36  possible  ways  of  falling,  four  give  the  sum  9  (namely, 
6  +  3,  8  4  6,  6  +  4,  4  +  5),  and  only  one  way  gives  12  (namely,  6  +  6), 
Hence,  the  chance  of  throwhig  9  is  four  times  that  of  throwing  12, 
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Note.  It  will  be  observed  in  the  above  examples  that  we  sometimes 
use  arrangements  and  sometimes  use  selections.  In  some  problems  the 
former,  in  some  problems  the  latter,  will  give  the  ways  which  are  all 
equally  likdy  to  occur. 

In  some  problems  we  can  use  either  selections  or  arrangements. 

Bxercise  51 

1.  The  chance  of  an  event  happening  is  ^.  What  are  the 
odds  in  favor  of  the  event  ? 

2.  If  the  odds  are  10  to  1  against  an  event,  what  is  the 
chance  of  the  event  happening  ? 

3.  The  odds  against  an  event  are  3  to  1.  What  is  the 
chance  of  the  event  happening  ? 

4.  The  chance  of  an  event  happening  is  |.  Find  the  odds 
against  the  event. 

5.  In  one  throw  with  a  pair  of  dice  what  number  is  most 
likely  to  be  thrown  ?  Find  the  odds  against  throwing  that 
number. 

/  6.    Find  the  chance  of  throwing  doublets  in  one  throw  with 

a  pair  of  dice. 

7.  If  4  cards  are  drawn  from  a  pack  of  52  cards,  what  is 
the  chance  that  there  will  be  1  of  each  suit  ? 

8.  If  4  cards  are  drawn  from  a  pack  of  52  cards,  what  is 
the  chance  that  they  will  all  be  hearts  ? 

9.  If  10  persons  stand  in  a  line,  what  is  the  chance  that  2 
assigned  persons  will  stand  together  ? 

10.  If  10  persons  form  a  ring,  what  is  the  chance  that  2 
assigned  persons  will  stand  together  ? 

11.  Three  balls  are  to  be  drawn  from  an  urn  containing 
5  black,  3  red,  and  2  white  balls.  What  is  the  chance  (^f 
drawing  1  red  ball  and  2  black  balls? 


/ 


J 
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12.  In  a  bag  are  5  white  and  4  black  balls.  If  4  balls 
are  drawn,  what  is  the  chance  that  they  will  all  be  of  the 
same  color  ? 

13.  If  2  tickets  are  drawn  from  a  package  of  20  tickets 
marked  1,  2,  3,  •••,  what  is  the  chance  that  both  will  be 
marked  with  odd  numbers  ? 

14.  A  bag  contains  3  white,  4  black,  and  5  red  balls  ;  3  balls 
are  drawn.  Find  the  odds  against  the  3  being  of  three  dif- 
ferent colors. 

15.  Show  that  the  odds  are  35  to  1  against  throwing  16  in 
a  single  throw  with  3  dice. 

16.  There  are  10  tickets  numbered  1,  2,  •••,  9,  0.  Three 
tickets  are  drawn  at  random.  Find  the  chance  of  drawing  a 
total  of  22. 

17.  Find  the  probability  of  throwing  15  in  one  throw  with 
3  dice. 

18.  With  3  dice,  what  are  the  relative  chances  of  throwing 
a  doublet  and  a  triplet  ? 

19.  If  3  cards  are  drawn  from  a  pack  of  52  cards,  what  is 
the  chance  that  they  will  be  king,  queen,  and  knave  ? 

360.  Dependent  and  Independent  Events.  Thus  far  we  have 
considered  only  single  events.  We  proceed  to  cas(\s  in  which 
there  are  two  or  more  events. 

Two  or  more  events  are  dependent  or  independent,  ac^cording 
as  the  happening  (or  failing)  of  one  event  does  or  dot's  not 
affect  the  happening  (or  failing)  of  the  other  events. 

ThnA,  throwing  a  six  and  throwing  a  five  in  any  particular  throw  with 
one  die  are  dependent  evente,  since  the  happening  of  one  excludes  the 
happening  of  the  other. 

But,  with  2  dice,  throwing  a  six  with  one  die  and  throwing  a  five  with 
the  other  are  independent  events,  Kinco  the  happening  of  one  has  no  effect 
upon  the  happening  of  the  other. 
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361.  Events  mutually  Exclusive.  When  several  dependent 
events  are  so  related  that  one,  and  only  one,  of  the  events  can 
happen,  the  events  ai*e  said  to  be  mutually  exclusive. 

Thus,  let  a  single  die  be  thrown,  and  regard  its  falling  one  up,  two 
up,  three  up,  and  so  on,  as  six  diflerent  events.  Then,  these  six  events 
are  evidently  mutually  exclusive. 

362.  If  there  are  several  events  of  which  one,  and  only  one, 
can  happen,  the  chance  that  one  will  happen  is  the  sum  of  the 
respective  chances  of  happening. 

To  prove  this,  let  a,  a',  a",  •  •  •  be  the  number  of  ways 
favorable  to  the  first,  second,  third,  •••  events  respectively, 
and  m  the  number  of  ways  unfavorable  to  all  the  events, 

these  a  -\-  a'  -^  a"  -{ -\-  m  ways  being  all  equally  likely  to 

occur,  and  such  that  one  must  occur. 

Represent  by  n  the  sum  a  -\-  a'  -\-  a^'  -\ \-m. 

Of  the  n  ways  which  may  occur,  a,  a',  a",  •  •  ■  ways  are 
favorable  to  the  first,  second,  third,  •  •  •  events  respectively. 

Hence,  the  respective  chances  of  happening  are 


a    a     a 

— ,  — ,  — ,  . . 

n    n     n 


Of  the  7i  ways  which  may  occur,  a  -f  a'  -f  a"  4-  •  •  •  ways  are 
favorable  to  the  happening  of  so7fie  one  of  the  events.  Hence, 
the  chance  tliat  some  one  of  the  events  will  happen  is 

a  4-  a'  4- ''"  H a       a'       a" 

,    or  — I-  "   -h h  •  •  • 

w  n       7i        n 

If,  then,  p,  p',  y/',  •  ■  •  are  the  respective  chances  of  happen- 
ing of  the  first,  second,  third,  •  •  of  several  mutually  exclusive 
events,  the  chance  that  some  one  of  the  events  will  happen 
is/?  -f  ;V-f  ;/'H 

Thus,  let  the  throwing  of  two,  a  four,  and  a  six,  with  a  single  die,  be 
tliree  events.     These  three  events  are  evidently  mutually  exclusive. 
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There  are  6  ways,  all  equally  likely  to  occur,  in  which  the  die  can  fall ; 
of  these  6  ways,  one  must  occur,  and  only  one  can  occur. 

The  chance  of  throwing  a  two  is  | ;  of  throwing  a  four,  I ;  of  throwing 
a  six,  I ;  since  there  is  but  one  favorable  way  in  each  case. 

The  chance  of  throwing  an  even  number  is  |,  since  3  out  of  the  6  ways 
are  favorable  ways. 

But  f  =  i  +  i  +  i  ;  hence,  {  is  the  sum  of  the  respective  chances  of 
throwing  a  two,  a  four,  a  six.     (Compare  §  354.) 

363.  Compound  Events.  If  there  are  two  or  more  events, 
the  happening  of  them  together,  or  in  succession,  may  be 
regarded  as  a  compound  event. 

Thus,  the  throwing  of  double  sixes  with  a  pair  of  dice  may  be  regarded 
as  a  compound  event  compounded  of  the  throwing  of  a  six  with  the  first 
die  and  the  throwing  of  a  six  with  the  second  die. 

364.  Concurring  Independent  Events.  The  chance  that  two  or 
more  independent  events  will  happen  together  is  the  product  of 
the  respective  chances  of  happening. 

To  prove  this,  let  a  and  a'  be  the  number  of  ways  favorable 
to  the  first  and  second  events  respectively,  and  b  and  b'  the 
number  of  ways  unfavorable  to  the  first  and  second  events 
respectively ;  the  a-\-b  ways  being  all  equally  likely  to  occur, 
and  such  that  one  must  occur,  and  only  one  can  occur  j  and 
the  a'  -f  b'  ways  being  all  equally  likely  to  occur,  and  such  that 
one  must  occur,  and  only  one  can  occur. 

Then,  the  respective  chances  of  happenings  are  — — r  and 

a  ~j~  o 

— — — ;  and  the  respective  chances  of  failing  are and 

b' 

— —'     Represent  the  former  by  p  and  p^]  then,  the  latter 

a   -{-  b 

will  be  1  ~j»  and  1  —  j^'. 

Consider  the  compound  event.  It  is  evident,  by  §  336,  that 
there  are  (a  -f  b)  (a'  -f  b')  ways,  all  equally  likely  to  occur.  Of 
these,  one  must  occur,  and  only  one  can  occur. 
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The  number  of  ways  in  which  both  events  can  happen  is 
cm!  \  hence,  the  chance  that  both  events  will  happen  is 

ao!  a  a'  , 

(a  -f  6)  (a'  +  *')'"  a  +  6  ^  V^'  ""  ^ ' 
Similarly,  the  chance  that  both  events  will  fail  is 

the  chance  that  the  first  will  happen  and  the  second  fail  is 

(a  -f  h) (a'  +  V)  ^^^^  "^'^^ 
the  chance  that  the  first  will  fail  and  the  second  happen  is 

Similarly  for  three  or  more  events. 

365.  Successive  Dependent  Events.  By  a  slight  change  in 
the  meaning  of  the  symbols  of  §  364,  we  can  iind  the  chance 
of  the  happening  together  of  two  or  more  dependent  events. 

For,  suppose  that,  after  the  first  event  has  happened,  the 
second  event  can  follow  in  a'  ways  and  not  follow  in  6'  ways. 

Then  the  two  events  can  happen  in 77-7-7 — rr:  ways :  and 

•     COCA  (a -f ^') («' + />')       ^   ' 

so  on,  as  in  §  364.  ^         ^  ^  ^ 

Hence,  if  p  is  the  chance  that  the  first  event  will  happen, 
and  //  the  chance  that  after  the  first  event  has  happened  the 
second  will  follow,  jrjt'  is  the  chance  of  both  happening ; 
(1  —p)(\  —  p')y  the  chance  of  both  failing;  and  so  on. 

Similarly  for  three  or  more  events. 

366.  Examples.  (1)  What  is  tlie  chance  of  throwing  double 
sixes  in  one  throw  with  2  dice  ? 

Regard  this  as  a  cornpound  event.  The  chance  that  the  first  die  will 
turn  up  a  six  is  ^  ;  the  chance  that  the  second  die  will  turn  up  a  six  is  | ; 
the  chance  that  each  die  will  turn  up  a  six  is  J  x  J,  or  ^g. 

The  events  are  here  independent.  In  Example  (1),  §  350,  the  throwing 
of  double  sixes  is  regarded  as  a  simple  event. 
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(2)  What  is  the  chance  of  throwing  one,  and  only  one,  five 
in  a  single  throw  with  2  dice  ? 

The  chance  that  the  first  die  will  be  a  five,  and  the  second  not  a  five, 
^  1  ^  i  ==  T^  >  ^^  chance  that  the  first  die  will  not  be  a  five,  and  the 
second  die  a  five,  u  {  x  J  =  ^.  These  two  events  are  dependent  and 
nmtaally  exclusive,  and  the  chance  that  one  or  the  other  of  them  will 
hi^pen  is  (§  362)  A  +  iV  =  A*     (Compare  Example  (2),  §  850.) 

(3)  What  is  the  chance  of  throwing  a  total  of  5  in  one 
throw  with  2  dice  ? 

There  are  four  ways  of  throwing  6 :  1  and  4,  2  and  3,  3  and  2,  4  and  1. 
The  chance  of  each  of  these  ways  happening  is  ^.  The  events  are  mutu- 
ally exclusive ;  hence,  the  chance  of  some  one  happening  is  (§  362) 
A  +  A  +  A  +  tV  =  i-     (Compare  Example  (4),  §  359.) 

(4)  A  bag  contains  3  balls,  2  of  which  are  white ;  another 
bag  contains  6  balls,  5  of  which  are  white.  If  a  person  is  to 
draw  1  ball  from  each  bag,  what  is  the  chance  that  both  balls 
drawn  will  be  white  ? 

The  chance  that  the  ball  drawn  from  the  first  bag  will  be  white  is  } ; 
the  chance  that  the  ball  drawn  from  the  second  bag  will  be  white  is  {. 
The  events  are  independent;  hence,  the  chance  that  both  balls  will  be 
white  is  i  X  {  =  i  (§  364). 

(5)  In  the  last  example,  if  all  the  balls  are  in  one  bag,  and 
2  balls  are  to  be  drawn,  what  is  the  chance  that  both  balls 
will  be  white  ? 

The  chance  that  the  first  ball  will  be  white  is  { ;  the  chance  that,  after 
1  white  ball  has  been  drawn,  the  second  will  be  white  is  } ;  the  chance  of 
drawing  2  white  balls  is  (§  365)  }  x  {  =  ^7. 

(6)  The  chance  that  A  can  solve  this  problem  is  f ;  the 
chance  that  B  can  solve  it  is  ^.  If  both  try,  what  is  the 
chance  (1)  that  both  solve  it ;  (2)  that  A  solves  it,  and  B  fails ; 
(3)  that  A  fails,  and  B  solves  it ;   (4)  that  both  fail  ? 

A*s  chance  of  success  is  }  ;  A^s  chance  of  failure  is  }. 
'   B's  chance  of  success  is  ^^^ ;  B*s  chance  of  failure  is  ^^. 
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Therefore,         the  chance  of  (1)  is  |  x  ^^  =  ^} 

the  chance  of  (2)  is  j  x  y'j  =  |} 
the  chance  of  (3)  is  ^  x  ^^  =  ^ 
the  chance  of  (4)  is  J  x  ^y  =  /y. 

The  sam  of  these  four  chances  is  iJ  +  J  J  +  A  +  ^^  =  1,  as  it  ought  to 
be,  since  one  of  the  four  results  is  certain  to  happen. 

(7)  In  Example  (6)  what  is  the  chance  that  the  problem 
will  be  solved  ? 

The  chance  that  both  fail  is  y^.  Hence,  the  chance  that  both  do  not 
failj  or  that  the  problem  will  be  solved,  is  1  —  ^  =  }}  (§  358). 

(8)  From  an  urn  containing  5  black  and  4  white  balls, 
3  balls  are  to  be  drawn  at  random.  Find  the  chance  that  of 
the  3  balls  drawn  2  will  be  black  and  1  white. 

There  are  0  balls  in  the  urn.  Suppose  the  balls  to  be  drawn  one  at  a 
time.  The  white  ball  may  be  either  the  first,  second,  or  third  ball  drawn. 
In  other  words,  1  white  ball  and  2  black  balls  may  be  drawn  in 

J^  =  3  ways  (§  340). 

The  chance  of  the  order,  white  black  black,  isixfx^  =  JJ. 
The  chance  of  the  order,  black  white  black,  is|xlx^  =  j;. 
The  chance  of  the  order,  black  black  white,  i8{x}x^  =  J^. 
Hence,  the  required  chance  is  JJ  +  i?  +  i?  =  i?  (§  362). 
The  method  of  Example  (5),  §  350,  is,  however,  recommended  for 
problems  of  this  nature. 

(9)  When  6  coins  are  tossed  what  is  the  chance  that  owe, 
and  onli/  one^  will  fall  with  the  head  up  ? 

The  chance  that  the  first  alone  falls  with  the  head  up  is  (§  364) 
\x  i  X  i  X  i  X  i  X  ^  =  sV  >  ^^^^  chance  that  the  second  alone  falls  with 
the  head  up  is  ^ ;  and  so  on,  for  each  of  the  6  coins. 

Hence,  the  chance  that  some  one  coin,  and  only  one  coin,  falls  with 
the  head  up  is  ^j  +  ^.^  -f  ^^  +  ^^  +  ^V  +  5*1  =  zi  =  A- 

(10)  When  6  coins  are  tossed  what  is  the  chance  that  at 
least  one  will  fall  with  the  head  up  ? 

The  chance  that  all  will  fall  heads  down  isjxjxjxixjx  2  =  5^. 
Hence,  the  chance  that  this  will  not  happen  is  1  —  ^  =  ||. 
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(11)  A  purse  contains  9  silver  dollars  and  1  gold  eagle,  and 
another  contains  10  silver  dollars.  If  9  coins  are  taken  out 
of  the  first  purse  and  put  into  the  second,  and  then  9  coins  are 
taken  out  of  the  second  and  put  into  the  first  purse,  which 
purse  now  is  the  more  likely  to  contain  the  gold  coin? 

The  gold  eagle  will  not  be  in  the  second  purse  unless  it  (1)  was  among 
the  9  coins  taken  out  of  the  first  and  put  into  the  second  purse ;  (2)  and 
not  among  the  9  coins  taken  out  of  the  second  and  put  into  the  first  purse. 
The  chance  of  (1)  is  ^7,  and  when  (1)  has  happened  the  chance  of  (2) 
is  |{.  Hence,  the  chance  of  both  tiappening  is  A  x  ^  =  ^.  Therefore, 
the  chance  that  the  eagle  is  in  the  second  purse  is  ^,  and  the  chance  that 
it  is  in  the  first  purse  is  1  —  W  =  |{-  Since  {^  is  greater  than  Z^,  the 
gold  coin  is  more  likely  to  be  in  the  first  purse  than  in  the  second. 

Note.  The  expectation  from  an  imcertain  event  is  the  product  of  the 
chance  that  the  event  will  happen  by  the  amount  to  be  realized  in  case 
the  event  happens. 

(12)  In  a  bag  are  2  red  and  3  white  balls.  A  is  to  draw  a 
ball,  then  B,  and  so  on  alternately ;  and  whichever  draws  a 
white  ball  first  is  to  receive  $10.     Find  their  expectations. 

A's  chance  of  drawing  a  white  ball  at  the  first  trial  is  f .  B*s  chance 
of  ?uiving  a  trial  is  equal  to  A's  chance  of  drawing  a  red  ball,  or  |.  In 
case  A  drew  a  red  ball,  there  would  be  1  red  and  S  white  balls  left  in  the 
bag,  and  B's  chance  of  drawing  a  white  ball  would  be  }.  Hence,  B's 
chance  of  having  the  trial  and  drawing  a  white  ball  ifi  }  X  {  =  ^jj ;  and 
B's  chance  of  drawing  a  red  ball  is  }  x  J  =  1^. 

A's  chance  of  having  a  second  trial  is  equal  to  B's  chance  of  drawing 
a  red  ball,  or  ^.  In  case  B  drew  a  red  ball,  there  would  be  3  white  balls 
left,  and  A's  chance  of  drawing  a  white  ball  would  be  certainty,  or  1. 

A's  chance,  therefore,  is  |  +  -^  =  ^^ ;  and  B's  chance  is  ^. 

A*B  expectation,  then,  is  f 7,  and  B's 


367.  Repeated  Trials.  Given  the  chance  of  an  event  haj)- 
pening  in  one  trial,  to  find  the  chance  of  its  happening  exactly 
once,  twice,  •  •  •,  r  times  in  n  trials. 

Let  p  be  the  chance  of  the  event  happening,  and  q  the 
chance  of  the  event  failing,  in  o^e  trial ;  so  that  q  =  1  —p. 
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In  n  trials  the  event  may  happen  exactly  n  times,  u  —  1 
times,  7i  —  2  times,  •  •  •  down  to  no  times.  The  respective 
chances  of  happening  are  as  follows: 

n  times.     The  required  chance,  by  §  364,  is  p\ 

n  —  1  times.  The  one  failure  may  occur  in  any  one  of  the 
n  trials;  that  is,  in  n  ways.  The  chance  of  any  particular  way 
occurring  is  j^""*^}' ;  the  required  chance  is,  therefore,  np^^^q, 

n  —  2  times.  The  two  failures  may  occur  in  any  two  of  the 
n  trials;  that  is,  in  — ^-i^^ — ^  ways.     The  chance  of  any  par- 

ticular  way  occurring  is  ^"""'j'*;  the  required  chance  is,  there- 
w(n  —  1) 

r  times.     The  n  —  r  failures  may  occur  in  any  n  —  r  of  the 

\n 
n  trials;  that  is,  in  i 1—  ways.     The  chance  of  any  particu- 


n  —  r 


lar  way  occurring  is  p^q*~*'\  the  required  chance  is,  therefore, 


71  —  r 


p^q^  ~  *". 


In 
Similarly,  the  chance  of  exactly  r  failures  is  i — -^^ — :;.i>*~'"y^- 


n  —  T 


The  coefficients  of  the  chance  of  r  successes  and  of  r  failures 
are  the  same,  by  §  343. 

If,  then,  {jp  -f  qy  is  expanded  by  the  binomial  theorem,  it 
is  evident  that  the  successive  terms  are  the  chances  that  the 
event  will  happen  exactly  n  times,  n  —  1  times,  •  •  •  down  to 
no  times. 

The  chances  that  the  event  will  happen  at  least  r  times  in 


n  trials  is  evidently  p""  -\-  np*^~^q  -f  •  •    -f  i r-  p^g 


n  —  r 


T^«  —  r 


Note.     Since  p  +  g  =  1,  we  have,  whatever  the  value  of  n, 

1  =  p»  +  np"-ig  +  •  •  •  +  npq^—^  +  g", 

a  somewhat  remarkable  equation   inasmuch   as   there  exists  but   one 
relation  between  p  and  q,  viz.,  p  +  g  =  1. 
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368.  Examples.  (1)  What  is  the  chance  of  throwing  with 
a  single  die  a  six  exactly  3  times  in  5  trials  ?  at  least  3 
times? 

There  are  to  be  2  failures.     The  2  failures  may  occur  in  any  2  of 

5x4 
the  5  trials ;  that  is,  in ,  or  10,  ways.     In  any  particular  way  there 

will  be  3  sizes  and  2  failures,  and  the  chance  of  this  way  occurring  is 
(i)'(l)^;  the  chance  of  throwing  exactly  3  Hizes  is,  therefore, 


V6/  VO/       3 


l\»/6\«      126 
3888 


The  chance  of  throwing  at  least  3  sizes  is  found  by  adding  the  respec- 
tive chances  of  throwing  6  sizes,  4  sizes,  3  sizes ;  and  is 

(1)^  +  Mi)*(1)  +  10(1)«(J)^=AV 

(2)  A's  skill  at  a  game,  which  cannot  be  drawn,  is  to  B's 
skill  as  3  to  4.  If  they  play  3  games,  what  is  the  chance  that 
A  will  win  more  games  than  B  ? 

Their  respective  chances  of  winning  a  particular  game  are  f  and  I. 
For  A  to  win  more  games  than  B,  he  must  win  all  3  games  or  2  games. 
The  chance  that  A  wins  all  3  games  is  (})'  =  ^.  The  chance  that  A 
wins  any  particular  set  of  2  games  out  of  the  3  games,  and  that  B  wins 
the  third  game,  is  (f)^  x  (f).  As  there  are  3  ways  of  selecting  a  set  of 
2  games  out  of  3,  the  chance  that  A  wins  2  games,  and  B  wins  1  game, 
is  3  X  (f  )^  X  f  =  l^f .     Hence,  the  chance  that  A  wins  more  than  B  is 

(3)  In  the  last  example  find  B's  chance  of  winning  more 
games  than  A. 

B*8  chance  of  winning  all  3  games  is  (f)'  =  ^^.  The  chance  that  B 
wins  2  games,  and  A  wins  1  game,  is  3  x  (f)'  x  f  =  iH*  Hence,  B*s 
chance  of  winning  more  games  than  A  is  /(*j  +  ^||  =  f  }f . 

Notice  that  A*s  chance  added  to  B*s  chance,  }}|  +  }}f ,  is  1.  Why 
should  this  be  so  ? 

(4)  A  and  B  throw  with  a  single  die  alternately,  A  throw- 
ing first ;  and  the  one  who  throws  an  ace  first  is  to  receive  a 
prize  of  $110.     What  are  their  respective  expectations? 
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The  chance  of  winning  the  prize  at  the  first  throw  is  | ;  of  winning  at 
the  second  throw,  J  x  | ;  of  winning  at  the  third  throw,  (^)'  x  J ;  of  win- 
ning at  the  fourth  throw,  ({)'  x  J ;  and  so  on. 

Hence,   A's  chance  is  |  +  (i)^|  +  (i)*i  +  *  *  *«   and  B*s  chance  is 

(i)i  +  (})'i  +  ({)^i  H Evidently  B's  chance  is  }  of  A's  chance. 

Since  A*s  chance  4-  B*s  chance  =  1,  A^s  chance  is  j\  and  B*s  ^.  A^s 
expectation  is  ^  of  f  110,  or  |66 ;  and  B's  ^\  of  f  110,  Or  $55. 


Bzerciae  52 

1.  One  of  two  events  must  happen.  If  the  chance  of  the 
first  is  §  that  of  the  other^  find  tlie  odds  against  tlie  first 

2.  There  are  three  events,  A,  B,  C,  of  which  one  must  hap- 
pen, and  only  one  can  happen.  The  odds  are  3  to  8  on  A,  and 
2  to  5  on  B.     Find  the  odds  on  C. 

3.  In  one  bag  are  9  balls  and  in  another  6  ;  and  in  each 
bag  the  balls  are  marked  1,  2,  3,  and  so  on.  If  one  ball  is 
drawn  from  each  bag,  what  is  the  chance  that  the  two  balls 
will  have  the  same  number  ? 

4.  What  is  the  chance  of  throwing  at  least  one  ace  in  2 
throws  with  one  die? 

6.  Find  the  probability  of  throwing  a  nimiber  greater  than 
9  in  a  single  throw  with  a  pair  of  dice. 

6.  The  chance  that  A  can  solve  a  certain  problem  is  ^,  and 
the  chance  that  B  can  solve  it  is  §.  What  is  the  chance  that 
the  problem  will  be  solved  if  both  try  ? 

7.  A,  B,  C  have  equal  claims  for  a  prize.  A  says  to  B  : 
"  You  and  C  draw  lots,  and  the  winner  shall  draw  lots  with 
me  for  the  prize.''     Is  this  fair? 

8.  A  bag  contains  5  tickets  numbered  1,  2,  3,  4,  5.  Three 
tickets  are  drawn  at  random,  the  tickets  not  being  replaced 
after  diawing.     Find  the  chance  of  drawing  a  total  of  10. 
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9.  A  bag  contains  10  tickets^  5  marked  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  and 
0  blank.  Tbree  tickets  are  drawn  at  random,  each  being 
replaced  before  the  next  is  drawn.  Find  the  probability  of 
drawing  a  total  of  10. 

10.  Find  the  probability  of  drawing  in  Example  9  a  total 
of  10  when  the  tickets  are  not  replaced. 

11.  A  bag  contains  four  $10  gold  pieces  and  six  silver 
dollars.  A  person  is  entitled  to  dr^Cw  2  coins  at  random. 
Find  the  value  of  his  expectation. 

12.  Six  $5  gold  pieces,  four  $3  gold  pieces,  and  5  coins  which 
are  either  all  gold  dollars  or  all  silver  dimes  are  thrown  together 
into  a  bag.  Assuming  that  the  unknown  coins  are  equally 
likely  to  be  dimes  or  dollars,  what  is  a  fair  price  to  pay  for 
the  privilege  of  drawing  at  random  a  single  coin  ? 

13.  A  bag  contains  six  $5  gold  pieces,  and  4  other  coins 
which  all  have  the  same  value.  The  expectation  of  drawing 
at  random  2  coins  is  worth  $8.40.  Find  the  value  of  each 
of  the  imknown  coins. 

« 

14.  Find  the  probability  of  throwing  at  least  one  ace  in  4 
throws  with  a  single  die. 

15.  A  copper  is  tossed  3  times.  Find  the  chance  that  it 
will  fall  heads  once  and  tails  twice. 

16.  What  is  the  chance  of  throwing  double  sixes  at  least 
once  in  3  throws  with  a  pair  of  dice  ? 

17.  Two  bags  contain  each  4  black  and  3  white  balls.  A 
hall  is  drawn  at  random  from  the  first  bag,  and  if  it  is  white, 
it  is  put  into  the  second  bag,  and  a  ball  drawn  at  random  from 
that  bag.     Find  the  odds  against  drawing  two  white  balls. 

18.  A  and  B  play  at  chess,  and  A  wins  on  an  average  2 
games  out  of  3.  Find  the  chance  of  A's  winning  exactly 
4  games  out  of  the  first  6,  drawn  games  being  disregarded. 
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19.  At  tennis  A  on  an  average  beats  B  2  games  out  of  3. 
If  they  play  one  set,  find  the  chance  that  A  will  win  by  the 
score  of  6  to  2. 

20.  A  and  B,  two  players  of  equal  skill,  are  playing  tennis. 
A  needs  2  games  to  win  the  set,  and  B  needs  3  games.  Find 
the  chance  that  A  will  win  the  set. 

21.  If  n  coins  are  tossed  up,  what  is  the  chance  that  one, 
and  only  one,  will  turii  up  head  ? 

22.  A  bag  contains  n  balls.  A  person  takes  out  one  ball, 
and  then  replaces  it.  He  does  this  n  times.  What  is  the 
chance  that  he  has  had  in  his  hand  every  ball  in  the  bi^  ? 

23.  If  on  an  average  9  ships  out  of  10  return  safely  to  port, 
what  is  the  chance  that  out  of  5  ships  expected  at  least  3  will 
safely  return  ? 

24.  At  tennis  A  beats  B  on  an  average  2  games  out  of  3 ; 
if  the  score  is  4  games  to  3  in  B's  favor,  find  the  chance  of 
A*s  winning  6  games  before  B  does. 

25.  The  odds  against  a  certain  event  are  5  to  4,  and  the  odds 
for  another  independent  event  are  6  to  5.  Find  the  chance 
that  at  least  one  of  the  events  will  happen. 

26.  A  draws  5  times  (replacing)  from  a  bag  containing  3 
white  and  7  black  balls,  drawing  each  time  one  ball;  every 
time  he  draws  a  white  ball  he  is  to  receive  $1,  and  every  time 
he  draws  a  black  ball  he  is  to  pay  50  cents.  What  is  his 
expectation  ? 

27.  From  a  bag  containing  2  eagles,  3  dollars,  and  3  quarter- 
dollars,  A  is  to  draw  1  coin  and  then  B  3  coins ;  and  A,  B,  and 
C  are  to  divide  equally  the  value  of  the  remainder.  What 
are  their  expectations  ? 

28.  What  is  the  chance  of  throwing  with  a  single  die  a  five 
at  least  twice  in  four  throws  ? 
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369.  Existence  of  Causes.  In  the  problems  thus  far  con- 
sidered we  have  been  concerned  only  with  future  events ;  we 
now  proceed  to  a  different  class  of  problems,  problems  of 
which  the  following  is  the  general  type. 

An  event  has  happened.  There  are  several  possible  causes, 
of  which  one  must  have  existed,  and  only  one  can  have  existed. 
From  the  several  possible  causes  a  particular  cause  is  selected ; 
required  the  chance  that  this  was  the  true  cause. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  general  problem  we  shall  consider 
some  examples. 

(1)  Ten  has  been  thrown  with  2  dice.  Required  the  chance 
that  the  throw  was  double  fives. 

Ten  can  be  thrown  in  3  ways :  6,  4  ;  4,  6  ;  5,  5.  One  of  these  three 
ways  must  have  occurred,  and  only  one  can  have  occurred. 

B^ore  the  event  the  chances  that  these  respective  ways  would  occur 
were  all  equal. 

We  shall  assume  that  tj^fter  the  event  the  chances  that  these  respective 
ways  have  occurred  are  all  equal. 

Then,  precisely  as  in  §  354,  the  chance  that  the  throw  was  double  fives 
is  i,  and  the  chance  that  the  throw  was  a  six  and  a  four  is  i  +  i  =  f . 

(2)  Fifteen  has  been  thrown  with  3  dice.  Required  the 
chance  that  the  throw  was  3  fives. 

Fifteen  can  be  thrown  in  10  ways : 

664     546     456     66  3     366 
645     564     465     636     555 

One  of  these  10  ways  must  have  occurred,  and  only  one  can  have 
occurred. 

B^ore  the  event  the  chances  that  these  respective  ways  would  occur 
were  all  equal. 

We  shall  assume  that  after  the  event  the  chances  that  the  respective 
ways  have  occurred  are  all  equal. 

Then,  precisely  as  in  §  354,  the  chance  that  the  throw  was  3  fives  is  ^, 

(3)  A  box  contains  4  white  balls  and  2  black  balls.  Two 
balls  are  drawn  at  random  and  put  into  a  second  box.     From 
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the  second  box  1  ball  is  then  drawn  and  found  to  be  wliite. 
Ilequired  the  chance  that  the  two  balls  in  the  second  box  are 
both  white. 

Before  the  event  there  were  three  cases  which  might  exist.     These 
cases,  with  the  respective  chances  of  existence,  were  as  follows: 
The  second  box  might  contain : 

(a)  2  white  balls,  of  which  the  chance  was  |. 

(b)  1  white  and  1  black  ball,  of  which  the  chance  was  ^. 

(c)  2  black  balls,  of  which  the  chance  was  ^. 

Since  1  white  ball  has  been  drawn,  (c)  is  impossible ;  we  have,  there- 
fore, only  (a)  and  (b)  to  consider. 

Supposing  (a)  to  exist,  the  chance  of  drawing  a  wliite  ball  from  the 
second  box  was  1 ;  supposing  (b)  to  exist,  the  chance  of  drawing  a  white 
ball  from  the  second  box  was  i. 

Hence,  the  chance  b^ore  the  event  that  (a)  exists,  and  we  draw  a  white 
bail,  that  is,  the  chance  that  we  draw  a  white  ball  from  2  white  balls, 
was  f  X  1  =  1;  the  chance  Ixifore  the  event  that  (b)  exists,  and  we  draw  a 
white  ball,  that  is,  the  chance  that  we  draw  a  white  ball  from  a  white 
ball  and  a  black  ball,  was  ^  x  ^  =  i^. 

Represent  by  Qi  the  chance  after  the  event  that  (a)  existed,  and  by  Qs 
the  chance  after  Oie  event  that  (b)  existed. 

We  shall  assume  that  Qi  and  Qs  are  proportional  to  the  chance  brfore 
the  event  that  a  white  ball  would  be  drawn  from  (a),  and  the  chance 
brfore  the  event  that  a  white  ball  would  be  drawn  from  (b). 

This  assumption  corresponds  to  the  assumption  in  Examples  (1)  and  (2), 
in  which  the  cases  were  equally  likely  to  occur.     We  assume,  then,  that 

.  Qi  ^  ft  ^  Qi-f  Qa 

But  Qi  +  Qs  =  1»  since  either  (a)  or  (b)  must  exist ;  also  }  +  i^  =  |. 

9}  =  9^  =  1 

.-.  Qi  =  J,  and  Q,  =  f 
The  chance  that  both  balls  are  white  is  |. 

370.  In  general,  let  Pi,  Pj,  Pa,  •  •  •  be  the  chance  before  the 
event  that  the  first,  second,  third,  •  •  •  cause  exists ;  and  pu  p^ 
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Piy"-  the  chance  before  the  event  that,  when  the  first,  second, 
third,  •  •  •  cause  exists,  the  event  will  follow.     Let  Qi,  Q^,  Qzy 

•  •  be  the  chance  after  the  event  that  the  first,  second,  third, 

•  •  •  cause  existed. 

Then  PiPi  is  the  chance  before  the  event  that  the  event 
will  happen  from  the  first  cause ;  P^Pif  the  chance  before  the 
event  that  the  event  will  happen  from  the  second  cause ;  and 
soon. 

We  shall  assume  that  Qi,  Qa,  Qg,  •••  are,  respectively,  pro- 
portional to  PiPi,  P^Ptj  PtPsf  ' ' ' 

Inat  is,  -- —  =  -7 —  =  — —  =  . . . 

PiPi      P2P2      P%P% 

Therefore,  by  §  245, 

Qi  Q2  Qa  Qi  +  Qa  +  Qs-h" 


PiPi      P%P2      PzPz  PiPi -\- P2P2 -\- Pspi -\ 

But  Qi  -\-  Qi  +  Qa  -{-"•  =  1,  since  some  one  of  the  causes 
must  exist.     Hence, 

PiPi      P2P1      P^pz  PiPi  -f  PiP2  +  Pzps  H ' 

from  which  Qj,  Q2,  Qs»  "  *  i^a.y  readily  be  found. 

Exercise  53 

1.  An  even  nimiber  greater  than  6  has  been  thrown  with 

2  dice.     What  is  the  chance  that  doublets  were  thrown  ? 

2.  A  number  divisible  by  3  has  been  thrown  with  2  dice. 
^Vhat  is  the  chance  that  the  number  was  odd  ? 

3.  Fourteen  has  been  thrown  with  3  dice.     Find  the  chance 
that  one,  and  only  one,  of  the  dice  turned  up  a  six. 

4.  An  even  number  greater  than  10  has  been  thrown  with 

3  dice.     Find  the  chance  that  the  number  was  14. 
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6.  From  a  bag  containing  6  white  and  2  black  balls  a  per- 
son draws  3  balls  at  random  and  places  them  in  a  second  bag. 
A  second  person  then  draws  from  the  second  bag  2  balls  and 
finds  them  to  be  both  white.  Find  the  chance  that  the  third 
ball  in  the  second  bag  is  white. 

6.  A  bag  contains  4  balls,  each  of  which  is  equally  likely  to 
be  white  or  black.  A  person  is  to  receive  $12  if  all  four  are 
white.     Find  the  value  of  his  expectation. 

Suppose  he  draws  2  balls  and  finds  them*  to  be  both  white. 
What  is  now  the  value  of  his  expectation  ? 

7.  A  and  B  obtain  the  same  answer  to  a  certain  problem. 
It  is  found  that  A  obtains  a  correct  answer  11  times  out  of 
12,  and  B  9  times  out  of  10.  If  it  is  100  to  1  against  their 
making  the  same  mistake,  find  the  chance  that  the  answer 
they  bol^  obtain  is  correct. 

8.  From  a  pack  of  52  cards  one  has  been  lost;  from  the 
imperfect  pack  2  cards  are  drawn  and  found  to  be  both  spades. 
Required  the  chance  that  the  missing  card  is  a  spade. 

371.  Expectation  of  Life.  The  subjoined  table  gives  the 
mortality  experience  of  thirty-five  life  insurance  companies. 
Columns  A  show  the  age-year ;  columns  D  show  the  number 
of  deaths  during  the  corresponding  age-years  in  columns  A ; 
and  columns  S  show  the  number  who  survive  at  the  end  of 
the  year;  that  is,  the  number  who  attain  the  full  age  in 
columns  A. 

Thus,  out  of  1000  healthy  persons  who  attain  the  age  of  10  years,  4  die 
at  that  age,  that  is,  during  their  11th  year,  and  096  survive  to  attain  the 
full  age  of  11*  years.  Again,  looking  opposite  the  31  in  column  Ay  we 
find  that  of  the  1000  persons  arriving  at  the  age  of  10  years,  7  die  during 
their  31st  year  and  883  survive  to  attain  the  full  age  of  31.  Hence,  8D0 
out  of  the  1000  must  have  survived  to  the  full  age  of  30,  and  110  had  died 
without  attaining  that  age. 
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(1)  What  is  the  chance  that  a  person  who  has  just  completed 
his  51st  year  dies  before  he  is  52  ? 

Out  of  every  707  healthy  persons  who  complete  the  51  at  year  of  their 
lives,  12  die  during  their  52d  year  and  695  survive.  Hence,  the  chance 
of  the  death  during  his  52d  year  of  tlie  person  in  question  is  ^. 

(2)  What  is  the  chance  that  a  person  aged  20  lives  till  he 
is  50? 

Out  of  every  956  persons  who  attain  tlie  age  of  20  years,  718  survive  to 
attain  the  full  age  of  50.  Hence,  the  chance  that  the  person  in  question 
lives  till  he  is  50  is  HI 

(3)  What  is  the  expectation  of  life  of  a  person  who  has  just 
completed  his  90th  year  ? 

The  chance  that  he  will  die  during  his  Olst  year  is  y^r^,  during  his 
92d  year  yV^,  during  his  93d  year  ,2^^,  during  his  94th  year  -j^^^,  and  so 
on  as  per  table.     But  if  he  dies  during  his  91st  year,  he  may  die  with 
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equal  probability  in  any  part  of  it ;  hence,  his  expectation  of  life  is  |  year. 
So  if  he  dies  during  his  92d  year,  his  expectation  will  be  li  years.  If  he 
dies  during  his  03d  year,  his  expectation  will  be  2^  years,  and  so  on. 
Hence,  his  whole  expectation  will  be 

44x1 -|-83x3+25x6-t-18x74-13x0-f0x  11 +6x13+4x15+3x17+2x19 

157x2 
=  ;jl  =  2§J|  years  of  life. 

(4)  What  is  the  expectation  of  life  of  a  person  who  has  just 
completed  his  80th  year  ? 

The  chance  that  he  will  die  daring  his  81st  year  is  •j'/,*  his  82d  year  is 
^^21  ^^  83d  year  is  ^j,  and  so  on.  His  expectation  of  life  prior  to  the 
completion  of  his  00th  year  is 

20  X  1  +  18  X  8  +  17  X  6  +  15  X  7  +  13  X  0  +  •    •  +  6.3  x  10 

142x2 

=  JfH  =  3.6. 

-The  chance  that  he  will  soryiye  his  00th  year  is  ^^^.    Therefore,  his 
expectation  of  life  subee(}uent  to  his  00th  year  is 

the  10  years  being  added  to  the  result  of  Example  (3). 
Hence,  his  whole  expectation  is  3. 5  +  1. 4  =  4.0  years. 

Exercioe  54 

1.  If  B  has  just  attained  the  age  of  21,  what  is  the  chance  of 
his  death  within  a  year  ?    Within  5  years  ?    Within  10  years  ? 

2.  If  A  is  just  25  years  old,  what  is  the  chance  of  his  living 
till  he  is  50  ?     Till  he  is  60  ?     Till  he  is  75  ? 

3.  B  and  C  are  twins  just  18  years  old.  What  is  the  chance 
that  they  will  both  attain  the  age  of  50  ?  That  one,  but  not 
both,  will  die  before  the  age  of  50  ? 

4.  A  bridegroom  of  24  marries  a  bride  of  21.  What  is  the 
chance  that  they  will  live  to  celebrate  their  golden  wedding  '.* 

5.  What  is  the  expectation  of  life  of  a  person  who  has 
attained  the  age  of  75?     Of  70?     Of  CO? 


CHAPTER   XXIV 

VARIABLBS   AND  LIMITS 

372.  Constanta  and  Variables.  A  number  that,  under  the 
conditions  of  the  problem  into  which  it  enters,  may  take 
different  values  is  called  a  variable. 

A  number  that,  under  the  conditions  of  the  problem  into 
which  it  enters,  has  2^  fixed  value  is  called  a  constant. 

Variables  are  generally  represented  by  x,  y,  z^  etc.;  con- 
stants, by  the  Arabic  numerals,  and  by  a,  b,  c,  etc. 

373.  Functions.  Two  variables  may  be  so  related  that  a 
change  in  the  value  of  one  produces  a  change  in  the  value 
of  the  other.  In  this  case  the  second  variable  is  said  to  be  a 
function  of  the  first. 

Thus,  if  a  man  walks  on  a  road  at  a  uniform  rate  of  a  miles  per  hour, 
the  number  of  miles  he  walks  and  the  number  of  hours  he  walks  are  both 
Tariables,  and  the  first  is  a  function  of  the  second.  If  y  is  the  number 
of  miles  he  has  walked  at  the  end  of  x  hours,  y  and  x  are  connected  by 

y 
the  relation  y  =  ox,  and  ^  is  a  function  of  x.    Also,  x  =  - ;  hence,  x  is 

also  a  function  of  y. 

When  one  of  two  variables  is  a  function  of  the  other,  the 
relation  between  them  is  generally  expressed  by  an  equation. 
If  any  value  of  the  variable  is  assumed,  the  corresponding 
value  or  values  of  the  function  can  be  found  from  the  given 
equation. 

The  variable  of  which  the  value  is  assumed  is  generally 
called  the  independent  variable;  and  the  function  is  called 
the  dependent  variable. 

299 
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In  the  last  example  we  may  assume  values  of  x,  and  find  the  corre- 
sponding values  of  y  from  the  relation  y  =  ax\  or  assume  values  of  y, 

and  find  the  corresponding  values  of  x  from  the  relation  x  =  -  •     In  the 

first  case  x  is  the  independent  variable,  and  y  the  dependent;  in  the 
second  case  y  is  the  independent  variable,  and  x  the  dependent. 

374.  Limits.  As  a  variable  changes  its  value,  it  may 
approach  some  constant;  if  the  variable  can  be  made  to 
approach  the  constant  as  near  as  we  please^  the  variable  is 
said  to  approa/ih  the  constant  as  a  limits  and  the  constant  is 
called  the  limit  of  the  variable. 

Let  X  represent  the  sum  of  n  terms  of  the  infinite  series 

l  +  i  +  i  +  i  +  --- 

Then  (§276),      x  =  ^*'   —^  =  - 1  =  2- 


i-1         2"-»  2»-i 

Suppose  n  to  increase ;  then,  — — -  decreases,  and  x  approaches  2. 
Since  we  can  take  as  many  terms  of  the  series  as  we  please,  n  can  be 

made  as  large  as  we  please ;  therefore,  — —  can  be  made  as  small  as  we 

2"    * 

please,  and  x  can  be  made  to  approach  2  as  near  as  we  please. 

If  we  take  any  assigned  positive  constant,  as  xi^^r]^,  we  can  make  the 
difference  between  2  and  x  less  than  this  assigned  constant ;  for  we  have 

only  to  take  n  so  large  that is  less  than  ;  that  is,  that  2"—*  is 

'  ^  2--1  10000' 

greater  than  10,000 :  this  is  accomplished  by  taking  n  as  large  as  15. 
Similarly,  by  taking  n  large  enough,  we  can  make  the  difference  between 
2  and  x  less  than  any  assigned  positive  constant. 

Since  2  —  x  can  be  made  as  small  as  we  please,  it  follows  that  the  sum 

of  n  terms  of  the  series  l  +  ^  +  ^+l-l ,a8}iis  constantly  increased, 

approaches  2  as  a  limit, 

375.  Test  for  a  Limit.  In  order  to  prove  that  a  variable 
approaches  a  constant  as  a  limit,  it  is  necessary  and  sufficient 
to  prove  that  the  difference  in  absolute  value  between  the 
variable  and  the  constant  can  become  and  remain  less  than 
any  assigned  constant,  however  small. 
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A  variable  may  approach  a  constant  without  approaching  it 
as  a  limit. 

Thus,  in  the  last  example  x  approaches  3,  but  not  as  a  limit ;  for  3  —  x 
cannot  be  made  as  near  to  0  as  we  please,  since  it  cannot  be  made  less 
than  1. 

376.  Infinitesimals.  As  a  variable  changes  its  value,  it  may 
constantly  decrease  in  absolute  value ;  if  the  variable  can 
become  and  remain  less  in  absolute  value  than  any  assigned 
constant  however  small,  the  variable  is  said  to  decrease  with- 
out limity  or  to  decrease  ifide/lnitelj/.  In  this  case  the  variable 
approaches  zero  as  a  limit. 

When  a  variable  that  approaches  zero  as  a  limit  is  conceived 
to  become  and  remain  less  in  absolute  value  than  any  assigned 
constant  however  small,  the  variable  is  said  to  become  infini- 
tesimal ;  such  a  variable  is  called  an  infinitesimal  number,  or 
simply  an  infinitesimal. 

377.  Infinites.  As  a  variable  changes  its  value,  it  may 
constantly  increase  in  absolute  value ;  if  the  variable  can 
become  greater  in  absolute  value  than  any  assigned  constant 
however  great,  the  variable  is  said  to  increase  without  limit, 
or  to  increase  indefinitely/. 

When  a  variable  is  conceived  to  become  and  remain  greater 
in  absolute  value  than  any  assigned  constant  however  great, 
the  variable  is  said  to  become  infinite  ;  such  a  variable  is  called 
an  infinite  number,  or  simply  an  infinite. 

Infinites  and  infinitesimals  are  variables,  not  constants. 
There  is  no  idea  of  fi>xed  value  implied  in  either  an  infinite 
or  an  infinitesimal. 

A  constant  whose  absolute  value  can  be  shown  to  be  less 
than  the  absolute  value  of  any  assigned  constant  however 
small  can  have  no  other  value  than  zero. 

378.  Finites.  A  number  that  cannot  become  an  infinite 
or  an  infinitesimal  is  said  to  be  a  finite  number,  or  simply  a 
finite. 
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379.  Relations  between  Infinites  and  Infinitesimals. 

I.  If  X  is  infinitesimal  and  a  is  finite  and  not  0,  then  ax 
is  infinitesimal. 

For,  ax  can  be  made  less  in  absolute  value  than  any  assigned 
constant  since  x  can  be  made  less  than  any  assigned  constant. 

II.  If  IL  is  infinite  and  a  is  finite  and  not  0,  then  aX  is 
infinite. 

For,  aX  can  be  made  larger  in  absolute  value  than  any 
assigned  constant  however  large  since  .Y  can  be  made  larger 
in  absolute  value  than  any  assigned  constant  however  large. 

III.  If  X  is  infinitesimal  and  a  is  finite  and  not  0,  then  - 

is  infinite. 

a 
For,  -   can  be  made  larger   in  absolute   value  than  any 

assigned  constant  however  large  since  x  can  be  made  less  in 

absolute  value  than  any  assigned  constant  however  small. 

a 

IV.  If  1^  is  infinite  and  a  is  finite  and  not  0,  then  —  w 

infinitesimal. 

For,  --  can  be  made  less  in  absolute  value  than  any  assigned 

constant  however  small  since  A'  can  be  made  larger  in  abso- 
lute value  than  any  assigned  constant  however  large. 

In  the  above  theorems  a  m,ay  he  a  constant  or  a  variable  ;  the 
only  restriction  on  the  value  of  a  is  that  it  shall  7iot  become 
either  infinite  or  zero. 

380.  From  §  197  one  root  of  the  quadratic  equation 
oa;^  -f  ftaj  4-  c  =  0  is  infinite  when  a  is  infinitesimal,  and 
both  roots  are  infinite  when  a  and  b  are  both  infinitesimal. 

381.  Abbreviated  Notation.  An  infinite  is  often  represented 
by  CO.     In  §  379,  III  and  IV  are  sometimes  written 

a  ^       fi 

Q  =  QC,        ^  =  0. 
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The  expression  --  cannot  be  intexpreted  literally  since  we  cannot  divide 

a 
by  0 ;  neither  can  —  =  0  be  interpreted  literally  since  we  can  find  no 

number  such  that  the  quotient  obtained  by  dividing  a  by  that  number  is 
zero. 

-  =  oo  is  simply  an  abbreviated  way  of  writing :  if     =  X,  and  x 

approaches  0  as  a  limits  X  increases  without  limit. 

a  a 

—  =  0  is  simply  an  abbreviated  way  of  vmting :  \f  —  =  x  and  X 

increases  loithaut  limit,  x  approaches  0  oa  a  limit. 

The  symbol  ==  is  used  for  the  phrase  approaches  as  a  limit. 
Thus,  z  ===  a  means  and  is  read  oa  x  approaches  a  as  a  limit. 

382.  ApprtMich  to  a  Limit.  When  a  variable  approaches  a 
limit  it  may  approach  its  limit  in  one  of  three  ways : 

1.  The  yariable  may  be  always  less  than  its  limit. 

2.  The  yariable  may  be  always  gpreater  than  its  limit. 

3.  The  variable  may  be  sometimes  less  and  sometimes  greater 
than  its  limit. 

If  X  represents  the  sum  of  n  terms  of  the  series  l  +  i  +  i  +  i  +  *-f 
X  is  always  less  than  its  limit  2. 

If  X  represents  the  sum  of  n  terms  of  the  series  3  —  ^— i  —  ^  —  •••, 
X  is  always  greater  than  its  limit  2. 

If  X  represents  the  sum  of  n  terms  of  the  series  3  —  f+}  —  f4----,we 

have  (§  276) 

3-3(-i)^^^_      __ 

1  +  i  ^       ' 

As  n  is  indefinitely  increased,  x  evidently  approaches  2  as  a  limit. 

If  n  is  even,  x  is  less  than  2  ;  if  n  is  odd,  x  is  greater  than  2.  Hence, 
if  n  is  increased  by  taking  each  time  one  more  term,  x  is  alternately  less 
than  and  greater  than  2.     If,  for  example, 

n  =  2,  3,  4,  6,  6,  7, 

x=15,         2i,  15,         2iV,        1|J»        ^iv 

In  whatever  way  a  variable  approaches  a  constant,  the  test 
for  a  limit  given  in  §  375  always  applies. 
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383.  Equal  Variables.  If  two  variables  are  ahvays  equal, 
and  ea^h  approaches  a  limit,  then  their  limits  are  equal. 

Let  X  and  y  be  increasing  variables,  a  and  b  their  limits. 

Now,  a  —  x  +  x'  and  b  =  y  -{-y\  (§  375) 

where  x^  and  y'  are  variables  which  approach  0  as  a  limit. 
Then,  since  the  equation  x  =  ^  always  holds  true, 

a  —  b  =  x^  —  y\ 

But  x^^y'  can  be  made  less  than  any  assigned  constant  since 
x'  and  y^  can  each  be  made  less  than  any  assigned  constant 

Since  x'  —  y'  is  always  equal  to  the  constant  a  —  b^  x'  ^  y' 
must  be  a  constant.  But  the  only  constant  which  is  less  than 
any  assigned  constant  is  0.  (§  337) 

Therefore,  x'  —  y'  =  0. 

Hence,  a  —  b  =  0,  or  a  =  b. 

384.  Limit  of  a  Sum.  The  limit  of  the  algebraic  stnn  of 
any  finite  number  of  variables  is  the  algebraic  sum  of  their 
limits. 

Let  a;,  y, «,  •  •  •  be  variables,  and  a,  6,  c,  •  •  •  their  limits.  Then, 
a  —  x,  b^y,  c  —  Zy  •  •  •  are  variables  which  can  each  be  made  less 
than  any  assigned  constant  (§  375).  Then,  (a  —  x)-{-(b  —  y) 
-f-  (c  —  «)  H can  be  made  less  than  any  assigned  constant. 

For,  let  V  be  the  numerically  greatest  of  the  variables  a  —  Zj  b  —  y, 
c  —  Zy  '  •',  and  n  the  number  of  variables. 

Then,   (a  —  x)  +  (6  —  y)  +  (c  —  «)  H <»  +  «  +  »•••  to  n  terms. 

But  !?  +  r  4-  w  •  •  •  to  n  terms  =  nv. 

Now  no  can  be  made  less  than  any  assigned  constant  since  n  is  finite, 
and  V  can  be  made  less  than  any  assigned  constant  (§  379, 1). 

Therefore,  (a  —  «)  +  (6  -  y)  +  (c  -  «)  +  •  ■  •,  which  is  less  than  nu,  can 
be  made  less  than  any  assigned  constant. 

.'.  (a  -f-  ft  -f  c  H )  —  (a;  -f  y  -f- «  H )  can  be  made  less  than 

any  assigned  constant. 

.\a  -\-b  -{-  c  -] is  the  limit  of  (ar  +  y  +  «  H ).     (§  375) 
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385.  Limit  of  a  Product.     The  limit  of  the  product  of  two  or 
more  variables  is  the  proditet  of  their  limits. 

Let  X  and  1/  be  variables,  a  and  b  their  limits. 
To  proYe  that  ab  is  the  limit  of  xj/. 

Put  X  =  a  ^  x'f  1/  =  b  ^  y^ )  then  x^  and  y'  are  variables  that 
can  be  made  less  than  any  assigned  constant.  (§  375) 

Now,  xy  =(a  —  x')  (b  —  y') 

=  a5—  ay'  —  bx'  -f-  x'y\ 
.'.  ab  —  xy  =  ay'  -\-  bx'  —  x'y'. 

Since  every  term  on  the  right  contains  x'  or  y',  the  right 
member  can  be  made  less  than  any  assigned  constant.   (§  384) 
Hence,  ab  —  xy  can  be  made  less  than  any  assigned  constant. 
Therefore,  ab  is  the  limit  of  xy.  (§  375) 

Similarly  for  three  or  more  variables. 

386.  Limit  of  a  Quotient     The  limit  of  the  quotient  of  two 
variables  is  the  quotient  of  their  limits,  if  the  divisor  ^  zero. 

Let  X  and  y  be  variables,  a  and  b  their  limits. 
Put  a  —  X  =  x'y  and  b  —  y  =  y'  '^  then  x'  and  y'  are  varia- 
bles with  limit  0.  (§  375) 


We  have  x  =  a  —  x',  y  =  b  —  y',  and  -  = 


X      a  —  x' 


y       b  —  y' 


a      X  __a      a  —  x'  __  bx'  —  ay' 
^""^^  b'^y-b"  T^'  "  6(6-y)  ■ 


The  numerator  of  the  last  expression  approaches  0  as  a 

limit,  and  the  denominator  approaches  6^  as  a  limit;  hence, 

the  expression  approaches  0  as  a  limit.  (§  379, 1) 

a      X 

Therefore,  -r approaches  0  as  a  limit. 

h      y 

Therefore,  ^  is  the  limit  of  -•  (§  375) 

If 
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387.  VaniBhing:  Fractions.  When  variables  are  inyolved  in 
both  numerator  and  denominator  of  a  fraction  it  may  happen 
that  for  certain  values  of  the  variables  the  numerator  and  the 
denominator  both  vanish.      The  fraction  then  assumes  the 

form  -9  a  form  without  meaning;  as  even  the  interpretation 

of  §  381  fails,  since  the  numerator  is  0.     If,  however,  there  is 
but  one  variable  involved,  we  may  obtain  a  value  as  follows : 
.    Let  X  be  the  variable,  and  a  the  value  of  x  for  which  the 

fraction  assumes  the  form  -•     Give  to  x  a  value  a  little  greater 

than  a,  BS  a  -\-  z'j  the  fraction  now  has  a  definite  value.  Find 
the  limit  of  this  last  value  as  z  is  indefinitely  decreased. 
This  limit  is  called  the  limiting  value  of  the  fraction. 

^* d* 

(1)  Find  the  limiting  value  of  — -- —  as  a-  =  a. 

When  X  has  the  value  a  the  fraction  assumes  the  form  -. 
Put  X  =  a  -h  z;  the  fraction  becomes 

(g  -f  2)g  -  gg  _  2  gz  +  z^ 
(a  +  z)  —  a  ~        z 

Since  z  is  not  0»  we  divide  by  z  and  obtain  2  a  +  «• 

As  z  is  indefinitely  decreased,  this  approaches  2  a  as  a  limit. 

Hence,  2  a  is  the  limiting  value  of  the  fraction  as  x  ==  a. 

2x* 4x4-5 

(2)  Find  the  limiting  value  of  09,02 — 1"  when  x  ==cc. 

OX   -J- A^ X  — JL 

o      4       5 

2 4-  — 

„^    ,  2x»-  4x  +  5  z2      x3 

We  have 


3x»-|-2x2-l  2 

o  +    - 


X       x' 


As  X  increases  indefinitely,     -,  --»  -,  —  approach  0  as  a  limit  (§  379, 


z^    x^    X    x' 


2 
IV),  and  the  fraction  approaches  -  as  a  limit. 
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Find  the  limiting  value  of : 

1.  ^  -    , — TT — r~i —    when  x  becomes  infinitesimal. 

7  x'  —  6  X  4-  4 

2.  ^^ .  \  -^ ^  when  x  becomes  infinite. 

flc*  -h  35 

3.  ^  ^  ,   i    when  x  becomes  infinitesimal. 

as*  -f-  4 

*•   ~i — 7^ — TTTi  when  X  approaches  3. 
a;'  —  7  ar  -h  12  ^'^ 

5.  ^a^9^  ,  13  when  x  approaches  -  3. 

^        a;  (x' -f  4  a; -f  3)         ,  , 

6.  -  ^  ^   ^  .    -. — 7-r  when  X  approaches  —  1. 

^'  x«+^2x'-2x-l  "^^^^  ^  approaches  1. 


^    4a:  -f  Va:  —  1      ,  ,       , 

8.  ,  when  X  approaches  1. 

2x-V^Tl 

a-  —  1 

9.  .  ,  when  X  approaches  1. 

V^TTi  4.  Va;  -  1 

ar2  — 4 

10.  — ,  ,  when  x  approaches  2. 

V^^r2- V3x-2 

Va:  —  a  -f-  Vi  —  Va      , 

11.   1-  when  a;  approaches  a. 

12.  If  a;  approaches  a  as  a  limit,  and  n  is  a  positive  integer^  I 
show  that  the  limit  of  a:"  is  a".  ! 

13.  If  a;  approaches  a  as  a  limit,  and  a  is  not  0,  show  that 
the  limit  of  a:*  is  a",  where  n  is  a  negative  integer. 


CHAPTER  XXV 
SERIES 

CONVERGENCY  OF  SERIES 

388.  Given  Series.  A  series  of  numbers  is  said  to  be  giyen 
if  a  law  is  known  by  which  any  term  of  the  series  can  \ye 
calculated  when  its  rank  in  the  series  is  given. 

389.  An  infinite  series  is  a  series  in  which  the  number  of 
terms  may  be  made  greater  than  any  finite  number. 

Thus,  if  we  divide  the  numerator  of  the  fraction  by  the  denom- 

1  —X 

inator,  we  obtain  the  series  1  4-  x  +  x*  +  «•  H Since  we  may  carry 

the  division  as  far  as  we  please,  it  is  evident  that  we  may  make  the 
number  of  terms  in  the  series  greater  than  any  finite  number. 
Hence,  l  +  x4-x*  +  x*4-.-isan  infinite  series. 

390.  Convergent  Series.  An  infinite  series  is  a  comber  gent 
series  if  the  limit  of  the  sum  of  the  first  n  terms,  when  n 
increases  indefinitely,  is  a  definite  finite  number. 

Thus,  if  X  <  1,  the  series  1  +  x  +  x*  +  x«  H is  an  infinite  decreasing 

geometrical  series  and 

,  =  _!_.  (5280) 

That  is,  the  limit  of  the  sum  of  the  first  n  terms  of  the  series,  when  n 

is  made  to  increase  indefinitely,  is  the  definite  finite  number «  and 

the  series  is  convergent.  ~ 

Every  -finite  series  is  a  convergent  series. 

391.  Sum  of  Convergent  Series.  The  limit  of  the  sum  of 
the  first  n  terms  of  an  infinite  convergent  series,  when  n 
increases  indefinitely,  is  called  the  svm  of  the  series. 
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392.  Divergent  Series.  An  infinite  series  is  a  divergent  series 
if  the  sum  of  the  first  n  terms  may  bo  macle  greater  than  any 
assigned  finite  number  if  n  is  made  large  enough. 

Thus,  if2=lorx>lin  the  infinite  aeries  1  +  x  -I-  x^  +  x'  +  *  •  •«  it  is 
evident  that  hy  making  n  large  enough  we  can  make  the  sum  of  the  first 
n  terms  greater  than  any  assigned  finite  number. 

Hence,  if  x  =  1  or  x  >  1,  the  series  1  -f  x  +  x*  +  x*  H is  divergent. 

393.  Oscillating  Series.  An  infinite  series  is  an  oscillating 
series  if  the  sum  of  the  first  n  terms  approaches  different 
finite  numbers  as  n  is  increased. 

Thus,  if  X  =  —  1  in  the  infinite  series  l+x-fx^  +  x*-| ,  the  series 

becomes  1  —  l  +  l  —  1  +  -"  If  we  take  an  even  number  of  terms,  their 
sum  is  0  ;  if  an  odd  number,  their  sum  is  1. 

Hence,  if  x  =  -  1,  the  series  l+x-fx'  +  a5"+--is  oscUUUing. 

394.  In  general,  we  let  t/„  Wj,  Wj,  •  •  • ,  u^,  •  •  •  represent  any 
infinite  series  each  of  whose  terms  is  finite. 

395.  Residue  of  a  Series.  The  difference  between  the  sum 
of  an  infinite  series  and  the  sum  of  the  first  n  terms  if  n 
increases  indefinitely  is  called  the  residue  of  the  series. 

Let  5  represent  the  sum  of  a  series^ 

S^  represent  the  sum  of  the  first  n  terms, 

and  R^  represent  the  residue  after  the  first  n  terms. 

Then,  by  the  definition  of  the  residue, 

S  —  .S\  =  R^. 

396.  If  an  infinite  series  is  convergenty  its  residue  is  an 
infinitesimal. 

For  N  -  S^  =  /?„.  (§  395) 

Since  by  hypothesis  the  series  is  convergent, 

S  =  the  limit  of  S„.  (§  390) 

.*.  5  —  5,  is  an  infinitesimal.  (§  375) 

.'./?„  is  an  infinitesimal.  (§  395) 
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397.  If  an  infinite  series  is  convergent^  the  nth  term  is 
an  infinitesimal  when  n  increases  indefinitely. 

For  S  -  .S,_,  is  an  infinitesimal,  (§  396) 

also  S  —  S^  is  au  infinitesimal. 

Hence,  S  —  iS',_,  —  (.S'  —  5,)  is  an  infinitesimal, 

or,  S^  —  S^__i  is  an  infinitesimal. 

But  S,  -  S,_,  =  w,. 

Therefore,  i/,  is  an  infinitesimal. 

398.  If  an  infinite  series  is  convergent,  m  can  be  made  so 
large  that  the  sum  of  p  consecutive  terms  beginning  with  the 
(m  -f-  l)th  will  be  an  infinitesimal,  however  great  p  mag  be 
made. 

Let  S  =  the  sum  of  the  series, 

S^  =  the  sum  of  the  first  m  terms, 
and  S^^j,  =  tlie  sum  of  the  first  m  -\-p  terms. 

Then,    S  —  S^  =  the  sum  of  all  the  terms  after  the  with, 
and        S  —  S^^p  =  the  sum  of  all  the  terms  after  the  (m  -|-^)th. 

Hence,  .S  -  S^  -  (S  -  S^^;)  =  t/^^,  +  w^^,  -h  -  •   +  t^«+p, 
or,  N«+p-  S^  =  u^^,  -f-  tt^+,  +  •  •  •  +  tt^+p.     [1  ] 

Let  m -\- p  =  n.  [2] 

Then  [1]  becomes    S^  -  S^  =  t/„^,  -h  «,.+s  +  •••+«,.        [3] 

Now  let  j9  increase  indefinitely. 

Then,  by  [2]  n  must  also  increase  indefinitely, 

and  limit  S^  =  A\ 

Then  [3]  becomes 

Now  let  m  be  made  to  increase  indefinitely. 

Then,  S  —  S^  is  an  infinitesimal.  (§  396) 

Therefore,    "™*I^  ("m+i  +  w«+2  H )  is  an  infinitesimal 
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Therefore,  by  makiug  m  large  enough  we  can  make 

an  infinitesimal,  however  large  p  may  be. 

399.  If  in  an  infinite  series  the  sum  of  p  consecutive  terms 
beginning  with  the  (m  -{-X^th  is  an  infinitesimal^  however  great 
p  may  be  made,  then  the  series  is  convergent. 

Let  e  represent  any  positive  number  taken  as  small  as  we 
^  please. 

Since  by  hypothesis 

is  an  infinitesimal,  then 

«m+l  +  Wm  +  «  "f  W«  +  3  H h  ^m+p  <  «•  (§  376) 

BU*  Wm+1  "f  Wm  +  2  +  "m  +  S  H h  "m  +  p  =  ^m+p  "  ^m' 

Let  m  -\-  p  =  n.  [3] 

Then  [2]  becomes         S^  ^  s^<e,  [4] 

Now  let  p  increase  indefinitely. 
By  [3]  n  must  also  increase  indefinitely, 
and  limit  S^  =  S. 

Then  [4]  becomes  S-S^<  e.  [6] 

Since  by  [6]  S  ^  S^is  an  infinitesimal, 

5  =  limit  5«.  (§  375) 

Therefore,  the  series  is  convergent.  (§  390) 

400.  If  an  infinite  series  is  convergent,  the  residue  B^  is  an 
infinitesimaL 

For,  when  p  is  made  to  increase  indefinitely  (§  399), 

«m+i  +  tt„+2  +  Wm+3  H +  ^'m+p  IS  au  infinitesimal. 

But      M«+,  +  «„+2  +  M^+8H f- w^+p  =  /?„. 

Therefore,  i?^  is  an  infinitesimal. 
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401.  The  theorems  of  §§  399  and  400  may  be  stated, 

If  the  restdiie  Rn,  of  an  infinite  series  is  an  infinitesimal,  the 
series  is  convergent ;  and,  conversely,  if  an  infinite  series  is 
convergent,  B^is  an  infinitesimal, 

402.  If  an  infinite  series  has  positive  terms  only  and  S^ 
remains  less  than  a  kno%vn  finite  magnitude  M,  however  great 
n  may  he  made,  then  the  series  is  convergent. 

For,  if  the  series  could  be  divergent, 

limit  S,  __  _ 

_    .    ^    =00, 

and  it  would  be  possible  to  make  n  so  great  that  S^  would  be 
greater  than  M,  which  is  contrary  to  the  hypothesis. 
Therefore,  the  series  is  convergent. 

403.  If  the  infinite  series  Vj  -f  v,  -f-  v,  H Acw  positive  terms 

only  and  is  convergent,  and  if  from  a  definite  term  onwards 
Un  =  v^  or  u„  <  v^,  then  the  series  Uj  -f  u,  +  Uj  -f  •  •  •  is  also 
convergent. 

Let  \\  =  t'l  -f-  v,  -f  Vj  H h  t?^ 

and  U^  =  M,  -f  Wj  +  1/3  -f-  •  •  •  -f  m«. 

Since  the  first  series  is  convergent  by  hypothesis,  we  can 
take  771  so  great  that 

however  great  p  may  be  made.  (§  398) 

Hence,  «„+,  +  u^^^  H +  "m+p  <  «• 

Therefore,  the  series  m,  -f-  Wj  +  «s  H is  convergent.  (§  399) 

404.  If  the  infinite  series  v,  -f  Vj  -f-  v,  -f  •  •  •  has  posifire 
terms  only  and  is  divergent,  and  if  from  a  definite  term  onwards 
Un  =  v„  or  Ua  >  v„,  then  the  series  u^  -f-  u,  -f  u,  -f-  •  •  is  also 
divergent. 
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For,  if  the  u  series  could  be  convergent,  then,  since  by 
hypothesis  v^  >  u^  the  v  series  by-  §  403  would  be  convergent, 
which  is  contrary  to  the  hypothesis. 

Therefore,  the  series  t/j  -f-  Mj  -f  Wg  -f-     •  is  divergent. 

405.  If  the  infinite  series  Uj  -}-  u,  -}-  Uj  -f  •  •  •  has  positive 
terms  only,  and  if  from  a  given  term  onwards,  say  from  the 

nth,  >  k  <  1,  tvhere  k  is  a  constant  independent  of  n,  then 

the  series  is  convergent. 

u 
By  hypothesis,  after  the  nth  term  -  *—  >  k  for  every  value 

of  n.  "*" 

Hence,  w.+i  >  u^k  for  every  value  of  n. 

Therefore,  we  may  make  the  following  table : 


w« 

=  Wm, 

^^m  +  1 

>^m^7 

W„  +  2 

>w„+,A: 

>  ^J^\ 

^«  +  3 

>  Wm+jA; 

>  Wm^', 

We  see  that  each  term  of  the  series 

W„  +  W«  +  l  +  U^  +  2  +  W„^3  H [1] 

is  not  greater  than  the  corresponding  term  of  the  series 

w«  +  ^'m^  +  t^Jc^  +  ««^'  +  •  •  •  [2] 

But  series  [2]  is  a  geometrical  progression  whose  ratio  is  A*, 

and,  since  by  hypothesis  A:  <  1,  the  progression  is  a  decreasing 

geometrical  progression,  and  therefore  convergent.         (§  390) 

Hence,  series  [1]  is  convergent.  (§  403) 

Therefore,  the  series  Wj  -h  Wg  H-  ^'a  +  •  •  •  is  also  convergent. 

406.    If  the  infinite  series  Uj  -|-  Uj  -f  Ug  -f-  •  •  •  has  positive  terms 
only,  and  if  from  a  definite  term  onwards,  say  from  the  nth, 

<  1,  the  series  is  divergent. 


»n+l 


Un 


For  all  values  of  n  less  than  vi,  «/^  +  i  <  w„,. 
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Therefore,  we  may  make  the  following  table : 

"m  =  w„, 

"m+l  <   ^m, 

•  ■  •  • 

Now  the  series  u^  -f-  m^  -f-  «^  -f-  w^  is  divergent.  (§  392) 

Hence,  the  series  u^  -f-  w^^,  -f-  w^^.,  H is  divergent.  (§  404) 

Hence,  the  series  Mj  -f  i*,  H +  ''m  +  ^^w  + 1  +  Wm+s+  •  •  •  is 

also  divergent. 

407.  An  infinite  series  that  contains  both  positive  and  nega- 
tive terms  is  convergent  if  the  series  consisting  of  the  absohUe 
values  of  its  terms  is  convergent. 

Let  the  given  series  be 

«i  +  «j  -f  Ws  H 1-  ««)  [1] 

and  let         S^^^  -  S^  =  u^^^  +  w^+j  +  •  •  •  +  w«+p.  [2] 

Let  |w,|  represent  the  absolute  value  of  u^,  and  let 

2  =  I«,|  +  |w,|  +  |m3|  +  ---  [3] 

Then,  since  series  [3]  is  convergent  by  hypothesis,  by  §  398, 

Let    Wr  +  i+Mr  +  J  +  Wr  +  oH ^'^r^p  [5] 

contain  all  the  positive  terms  in  series  [2], 

and  let         u,^^  +  i/.^j  +  u.^s  -f \-  u,^^  [G] 

contain   the   absolute   values  of   all   the   negative   terms   in 
series  [2]. 

Since  [5]  contains  only  a  part  of  the  terms  in  [4], 

Since  [6]  contains  only  a  part  of  the  terms  in  [4], 
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Hence, 

or,         t^+i  -f  M^+,  H h  u^+p  ~  w,^i  -  w,^j, n,^^  <  e.   [10] 

Since  [10]  contains  all  the  terms  in  [2], 

«.«+,  +  M„+2  +  w^  +  8  4-  •••  +  «„  4-,,  <  ^• 
Therefore,  t/i  +  Wj  +  ^'s  H h  i«„  is  convergent.         (§  399) 

408.  If  the  absolute  values  of  the  terms  of  a  given  series 
form  a  convergent  series,  the  given  series  is  said  to  be  abao- 
lately  converg^ent 

409.  Examples.  (1)  For  what  values  of  or  is  the  infinite 
series  x  — tt  -h-rr ±  —  ^••'  convergent  ? 

Here,  r  =  ''"±i  =  (     ^     )x  =  (^--      V 

Ab  n  is  indefinitely  increased,  r  approaches  x  as  a  limit. 
Hence,  the  serieB  is  convergent  when  x  is  numerically  less  than  1 
(§§  407,  406),  and  divergent  when  x  is  numerically  greater  than  1. 
When  X  =  1  the  series  is  convergent  by  §  403. 
When  X  =  —  1  the  series  becomes 

/,      1      1      1  1  \ 

\        2      :J      4  n  / 

and  the  series  is  divergent.  (§  392) 

(2)  For  what  values  of  a*  is  the  iuiinite  series 
X       .      x^      .      X*      .  a?" 


-f-  Tt 7i  ^~  t;^ 7  +  •  •  •  H — ~/ 77  convergent? 


Here, 


1x2   ■   2x3      .^X4   ■  w(n-hl) 

1 


As  n  is  indefinitely  increased,  r  approaches  x  as  a  limit. 

If  z  is  numerically  less  than  1,  the  series  is  convergent.  (§  40u) 

If  X  ia  numerically  greater  than  1,  the  series  is  divergent.  (§  400) 

If  X  =  1,  the  series  is  convergent.  (§  405) 

If  X  =  —  1,  the  series  is  convergent.  ($  407) 
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Determine  whether  the  following  infinite  series  are  conver- 
gent or  divergent : 

J-J  ^6  Qmi  qA  rjpZ 

•r^      x^      x^  X*      x^      x"^ 

.1    cr*  ,   1-3    3*  ,   1-3-5    a;" 

5.     X  -i-  —  • h  •  —  +  • h  •  •  • 


FACTORIAL   BINOMIAL   THEOREM 

410.  Factorial  Notation.  The  expression  nl",  in  which  r  is 
a  positive  integer,  denotes  the  product 

1  X  n  X  (/I  -  1)  X  (»  -  2)  X  •  • .  X  (w  -  ;•  +  2)  X  (»  -  r  4-  1), 

and  is  read  factorial  n  of  order  r ;  n  is  tlie  primitive  (factor), 
and  r  is  the  index  of  the  order.     If  the  primitive  and  the  index 
of  the  order  ai*e  equal,  the  latter  is  omitted. 
Thus,  n!"  is  written  simply  n!. 

In  writing  out  a  factorial  as  a  product,  the  initial  imit- 
multiplicand  is  usually  omitted,  so  that  the  general  practice 
is  to  write 

nl'  =  71  («  —  1)  (n  —  2)  . . .  (w  —  r  -h  t), 
and  /I  !  =  «(//-.  1)  (/I  -  2)  ...  3  •  2 . 1. 

However,  inserting  the  initial  unit-multiplicand  gives  at 
once  the  interpretation  of  the  zero  index,  w  !"  =  1,  and  the 
extension  to  negative  indices, 

^r-r^ ^ 

(n  -h  l){n  -h2)...(/i-hr) 

Thus,  0 !«  =  0  X  5  X  4  =  120 ;  and  6  I  =  5  x  4  X  3  x  2  x  1  =  120. 
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Find  the  value  of : 


1. 

71^. 

2. 

7!^ 

3. 

7!. 

A 

5!« 

4. 

3! 

e 

6! 

O. 

2!3! 

c 

8! 

414! 
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7.    '■ 

r! 

8.    1 

(-  2)  :^ 

9.    1 

(-  i)  J'. 

10. 

(-n)- 

11. 

W!. 

12. 

(3i)!^ 

13. 

(i)  J'. 

14. 

(-!)!». 

16.  3!-». 

16.  0!-*. 

17.  (-5)!-*. 

18.  (i)!-». 

19.  nr. 

20.  (n-f  l)(n!0- 

21.  n(n-\-l)\(n-l)l''\. 

22.  (7i-f-l)(n-|-2)(n!). 


Assuming  that  Formula  [A],  §  288,  is  true  and  that  n  is  a 
positive  integer,  show  that : 

23.    (x-hy)"  =  a^  +  Y|^a:— ^2/-h^x— y +  ••• 


rl 


24.    (x-f  y)»  +  n!^  -+  -^ 


+ 


a:"-V 


n!       (7i-l)!l!   '   (/i-2)!2! 


-f 


(7i  —  r)l?'l 
25.    (a;  -f-  y)"  =  x"  +  7t!^0!- V-y  +  n!^0!-V-y  H 

4U.   Show  that  4'  +  ,^  =  <^^±^. 

rl       (r  —  1)1 


ri 


Now 


nV  __  (n-r-f  IXyi!"- ^) 


r!  r!  (r  — 1)1 


n![-;_  _  r(nr-^ 


r! 


n^         n!''-^     _  (?/.  —  r  -f  1)  (nr-^)  Hr  rjnl"-^) 
rl  "^(r-l)!~  r! 

^(n  +  l)(yi!^-^)_(n+  1)!- 
r!  r! 
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412.  The  Factorial  BinoBiial  Theorem.  If  r  is  a.  positive 
integer  and  m  and  n  any  numbers  whatever, 

1  \  '  Z 

By  successive  multiplications  we  obtain  the  following 
identities : 

(m  -f-  w)  !*  =  m!«  -h  2m!*n!*  +  n!*; 

The  proper  method  of  obtaining  the  expanded  forms  on  the 
right  is  as  follows  : 

m  +  n  —  1  =(m  — l)-fn;   m-f(n  — 1) 
m  (m  —  1)    +  mn 

+  mn 4-n(n—  1) 

.•.(m4-n)!»  =  wi!2  4-2mn  +nl»  (i) 

m  +  n-2  =  (m -2)4-n;  (m  ~  l)-f-(n  -  1);  m+(n-2) 

mr^(w  -2)-f  2mn(m  -  l)-f  m(nl2)  (ii) 

-f  ml^n +2mn(n-l)-f  n!a(n-2)    (iii) 

.-.(m-f  n)!»  =  m!«  +3OT!2n!i         +3m!ifi!«        +n!»  (iv) 

In  the  preceding  multiplication  the  line  (ii)  is  formed  by 
multiplying  the  first  term  of  line  (i)  by  (m  —  2),  the  second 
term  by  (m  —  1),  and  the  third  term  by  m.  Line  (iii)  is 
formed  by  multiplying  the  first  term  of  line  (i)  by  n,  the 
second  term  by  (n  —  1),  and  the  third  term  by  (n  —  2). 
Hence,  line  (iv),  which  is  the  sum  of  lines  (ii)  and  (iii), 
contains  the  first  term  of  line  (i)  multiplied  by  (m  —  2)  -f-  ?/, 
the  second  term  multiplied  by  (»i  —1)  -f-  (»  —  1),  and  the  third 
term  multiplied  by  m  -f  (n  —  2).  Therefore,  line  (iv)  is  equal 
to  line  (i)  multiplied  by  (w  +  n  —  2). 
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Continuing  this  process  to  form  a  line  (v)  by  multiplying 
the  first  term  of  line  (iv)  by  (wt  —  3),  the  second  term  by 
(m  —  2),  the  third  term  by  (m  —  1),  and  the  fourth  term  by  m ; 
and  a  line  (vi)  by  multiplying  the  first  term  of  line  (iv)  by  n, 
the  second  term  by  (n  —  1),  the  third  term  by  (n  —  2),  and 
the  fourth  term  by  (»  —  3),  we  have 

(m-^-ny^^m^  +8m!«n!i  ^\■^m^^n\^  +n!«         (iv) 

m  +  n - 3  =(m-3)+n;  (m--2)  +  (n-l);  (m~-l)  +  (n-2);  m+(n--3) 

ml*  +3m!»n!i         +3ml2n!2         +    m!i?i!8  (v) 

+    m\H^^         +3m!2n!2        +3m!^n!«+n!*    (vi) 


.•.(m  +  n)H=m!* 


-H4m!«n!i         +6m!%i!2         +4>/i!in:8+ii!*  (vii) 


These  expansions  may  be  written  in  a  form  better  adapted 
to  show  the  formation  of  the  coefficients  of  their  terms : 


2 


3  3 


(m+n)!*=m!*H- -  w!";i!i-f- 


-mr^; 


m!^w!=-f- 


+ 


1 
4 


1 
4 


ad 

3 


3 


3 
o 


n\ 


fs. 


:?«!ViI' 


3 
21 


34 


n\\ 


Comparing  these  expansions  with  those  of  the  powers  of 
(a  -f-  6)  as  given  in  §  286,  we  observe  that  corresponding 
terms  up  to  the  fourth  order  and  the  fourth  power  have 
the  same  coefficients  and  have  the  same  indices  of  order  as 
exponents. 

To  prove  that  the  corresponding  coefficients  and  indices  of 
order  are  tlie  same  as  the  coefficients  and  exponents  in  the 
expansion  of  the  Binomial  Theorem  for  all  positive  integral 
values  of  index  of  order  and  exponent,  we  proceed  exactly  as  in 
§  288.  We  assume  that  laws  1,  2,  and  3  (§  286)  hold  true  up 
to  a  given  value,  r,  of  the  index  of  order,  and  prove  that  in  such 
case  they  hold  true  for  the  value  r  -h  1  of  the  index  of  order. 
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Let  it  be  granted  that 

im  +  71)!'-  =  mf  4-  -m!'-»n!i  +  ^^^~^^ ml'-^nl^  +  •  •  •  +  —  m!'^'nl'+-  •  [1] 

1  1*2  t\ 

Multiply  the  first  term  on  the  right  of  [1]  by  (w  —  r),  the 
second  term  by  (m  —  r  +  1),  the  third  term  by  (w  —  r  -f  2), 
and  so  on ;  writing  the  partial  products  in  order  in  a  line. 

Form  a  second  line  by  multiplying  the  first  term  on  the 
right  of  [1]  by  n,  the  second  term  by  (n  —  1),  the  third  term 
by  (n  —  2),  and  so  on ;  writing  the  first  partial  product  of  this 
line  under  the  second  partial  product  of  the  first  line. 

Add  the  two  lines  of  partial  products,  simplifying  the  coeffi- 
cients of  the  sum  by  §  411,  and  we  obtain  the  product  of  the 
right  member  of  [1]  by  (w  +  »  —  r).     Thus : 

1  12  tl 

(m-r)-l-n;   {m-r -|-l)-f  (n-1) ;    (m-r-f  2)  +  (n-2) ;    (m-rj-Q-f  (n-Q 

1  12  t\ 

r                                           r"— 1 
-\-m\'-n\^  +-7w!'-'7i!2  + \- — '- m!''+>-'n!'    4-" 

1 it -hi 

mlr-i-i  -I-  ^-"^  -  ml'-nl^  -f  ^-'^-  ^^ni\''-^n\'^  -f  •  •  •  +  -'^-'*"  ~^- w!('-+J)-'n!'  +  •  •  • 
1  12  t\ 

=  (m +  n)  !'•■»- J.  [2] 

Hence,  if  the  expansion  [1]  is  true  for  any  given  positive 
integer  r,  it  is  true  for  (r  -h  1).  Now  expansion  [1]  is  true  for 
r  =  4,  as  shown  on  page  319.  Therefore,  it  is  true  for  r  =  5 ; 
and,  being  true  for  r  =  5,  it  is  true  for  r  =  6  *,  and  so  on.  In 
short,  Formula  [1]  is  true  for  all  positive  integral  values  of 
the  index  of  order. 

Hence,  for  all  positive  integral  values  of  r, 

(m  +  n)!'  =  ml'  +  rmr-^nl*  +  ^       J^^  ml'-*nl«  +  •  •  • 

+  — ml'-hi!*+  .• 

Note.  Theorem  [1],  §412,  is  often  named  Vandermonde's  Factorial 
Theorem,  and  Theorem  [A],  §  288,  Newton's  Binomial  Theorem. 
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413.  Binomial  Theorem;  Any  Exponent.  Let  m  and  n  be  any 
two  scalar  numbers  and  let  the  value  of  a;  be  so  taken  as  to 
render  convergent  each  of  the  three  series 

1-j — x-h^ ^^-^ -x^ \-^ — -^-^x'-..   (in) 

Then,  series  (iii)  is  the  product  of  series  (i)  and  series  (ii). 

For,  on  forming  the  product  of  series  (i)  and  series  (ii)  and 
arranging  it  according  to  descending  powers  of  x,  the  coeffi- 
cient of  x*  is 

mV         mV-^n  mV-^nl^        ?n!*-«n!' 

tl   "^(^-l)!l!i"^(^-2)!2!"^(^-3)!3!"^*" 

tl  X  x  •  Z 

+  "^ — Too mV-^n\^  -h  •  • 

^(m±n^  (§412) 

Hence,  if  x  is  so  taken  as  to  make  all  three  series  con- 
vergent, we  may  write 


{ 


TO  to(to  — 1)     - 

^'^T''+      1-2      '^  + 


.    ,  n      ,  n(n  —  l)    « 

^+r+  1:2  *  + 


1  ±  '  ^ 
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414.  If  m  is  any  positive  integer)  then  by  §  291  series  (i) 
is  equal  to  (1  -h  a;)*".  If  »  =  —  m,  so  that  n  -f  w  =  0, 
Formula  [1],  §  413,  becomes 


)  x«  f  . . .  I  =  1. 


(l-|-a.)-|l  +  -^arH- ^ ^ 

—  m  (—  ffl  —  1)  (—  w  —  2 
"^  123 

Divide  by  (1  +  o')'", 

^        .       —   ^  .       —   ^''^f—   W-    —    1)        «  1  X-.       .  X      . 

^_,,(-^_^l)^(-,.-2)^,^         [2] 

Comparing  this  theorem  with  Formula  [A],  §  288,  we  see 
that  [2]  merely  extends  [A]  to  all  negative  integral  exponents. 

415.    Let  m  =  n  in  [1],  §  413.     Then, 

f ,    ,  n      .   n(n-l)    ,  .         V^      ,   .  2n     .  27i(2n-l)   ,. 

V^l^"^     lT2     ^^'"I^^^T^-^        1.2       ^"^- 

Multiply  by  1  +  jx-h  ''^^"^^  ar»  +  •••, 

and  reduce  the  resulting  right-hand  member  by  [1],  §  413. 
Then, 

Multiply  again  by  1  -f  —  a;  H — ^    o      ^^  ^ ' 

reduce  by  [1],  §  413,  and  repeat  to  q  factors,  q  being  any 
positive  integer.     Then, 
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Let  7t  =  —  >  in  which  p  is  any  integer,  positive  or  negative. 
Then,  ^ 


^  q 


=  l+^a-+^^f^^»+...  =  (l+a:> 


by  Formula  [A],  §  2%%,  or  Formula  [2],  §  414,  according  as  ^> 
is  positive  or  negative. 
Take  the  arithmetical  j-th  root  of  each  side.     Then, 


(f-0.,f(rO(f-l 


p     p 

p 
If  p  is  prime  to  q^  (1  +  x)^  has  q  different  values,  and  series  [3]  gives 
the  arithmetical  or  principal  value. 

416.    On  comparing  [A],  §  288,  [2],  §  414,  and  [3],  §  415, 
it  will  be  seen  that  [2]  and  [3]  are  in  form  included  in  [A]. 
Hence,  for  any  rational  scalar  value  of  n, 

n        n(n— 1)    ,      nfn— l)Cn  — 2)   ,  ^,^ 

(l+x)-=l+-x+    \^   ^x'+    ^     ^   !^\^ ix»  +  ...[A] 

provided  x  is  so  taken  as  to  render  the  series  of  the  expansion 
convergent. 

For  irrational  scalar  values  of  n  we  may  substitute  approxi- 
mate rational  values,  carrying  the  approximation  to  any 
required  degree;  or  we  may  carry  the  approximation  closer 
than  any  assigned  difference,  however  small  in  absolute 
value,  and  thus  prove  that  Formula  [A]  holds  true  for  all 
scalar  values  of  ». 
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417.  If  n  is  fractional  or  negative,  the  expansion  of  (a  -f  b)* 

f        A* 
must  be  in  the  form  a*  (  1  +  -  )    if  a  >  6 ;    and  in  the  form 

418.  Convergency  of  the  Binomial  Series.  In  the  expansion 
of  (1  H-  x)",  the  ratio  of  the  (r  -f-  l)th  term  to  the  rth  term  is 
(§  294) 

(^  -  0- 


n  —  r  +  1 


x,     or 


If  X  is  positive,  and  r  greater  than  n  -h  1, 1   is 

negative.     Hence,  the  terms  in  which  r  is  greater  than  n  -f  1 
are  alternately  positive  and  negative. 

If  X  is  negative,  the  terms  in  which  r  is  greater  than  n  -f  1 
are  all  positive.     In  either  case  we  have 


^=(^-0- 


as  r  is  indefinitely  increased,  this  approaches  the  limit  —  x. 
Hence  (§  405),  the  series  is  convergent  if  x  is  numerically  less 
than  1. 

419.   Examples.     (1)  Expand  (1  -f  a:)*. 

2  2-5 

3   6  369 

The  above  equation  is  true  only  for  those  values  of  z  that  make  the 
series  convergent. 

(2)  Expand  -,- 


Vl  -X 


-i-K,      -i-t— t 


=  (1  -  x)-i  =  1  -  (-  i)a;  -H  — i-^ — ix« ?-^ — ^ — ^x*  +  • 


Vnr^      '         '  '     *  1-2  12. 3 

,       ,         1-5   ,       169    , 

=  1  -I-  iX  +  X2  +  X«  +  • 

'         4-8  4-8' 12 

"  '  is  so  taken  that  the  series  is  convergent. 
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A  root  may  often  be  extracted  by  means  of  an  expansion. 
(3)  £xtraet  the  cube  root  of  344  to  six  decimal  places. 

344  =343(1  + ,J,)  =  7»(1  + ^i)- 

L       3X843/  12     \343/  J 

=  7(1  +  0.000971817  -  0.000000W4) 
=  7.006796. 

Bzeroiie  58 

Expand  to  four  terms : 

1.  (1  -f-  x)K  4.   (1  -  x)-\  7.    ^-Sx, 

2.  (l+ir)*.  5.    (1-fa;)'.  8.    V^(2  -  xy. 

1^1  1 

3.  ^  6.    -r— — — -•  9. 


/ 


/ 


\^l-x  y/a^  -  x^  '    ^(1  +  2  xy 

Find: 

10.  The  eighth  term  of  (1  -  2  a-)*. 

11.  The  tenth  term  of  (a  -  3  xyK 

12.  The  (r  -f  l)th  term  of  (a  +  x)K 

13.  The  (r  -h  l)th  term  of  (a*  -  ^x^'l 

14.  The  square  root  of  65  to  five  decimal  places. 
16.   The  seventh  root  of  129  to  six  decimal  places. 

16.  Expand  (1  —  2  a;  -f  3  a:*)""'  to  four  terms. 

(14-2  xY 

17.  Find  the  coefficient  of  x*  in  the  expansion  of  ^^ fr-rs* 

^  (l-faa-)' 

18.  By  means  of  the  expansion  of  (1  -f  a?)*  show  that  V2 
is  the  limit  of  the  series 

1 1  1-3  1-3.5 

^"^2      22^      2.3.2»      2. 3. 4. 2* 


/ 
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19.  Find   the    first   negative    term   in   the  expansion   of 

(1  +  xf. 

20.  'Expand  \  in  ascending  powers  of  x  to  six  terms. 

^1  —  X 

21.  If  n  is  a  positive  integer,  show  that  the  coefficient 
of  af*~^  in  the  expansion  of  (1  —  x)~"  is  always  twice  the 
coefficient  of  af~\ 

22.  If  m  and  n  are  positive  integers,  show  that  the  coeffi- 
cient of  ar"*  in  (1  —  or  )-•-*  is  the  same  as  the  coefficient  of  a* 
in  the  expansion  of  (1  —  x)' 


k— m  — 1 


23.   Find  the  coefficient  of  «•*■  in  the  expansion  of  -i/— 
•  1  ■  i*  -^ 


—  X 


in  ascending  powers  of  x. 

24.   Prove  that  the  coefficient  of  ar*"  in  the  expansion  of 
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420.  Definitions.  If,  in  any  series,  we  subtract  the  first  term 
from  the  second,  the  second  term  from  the  third,  and  so  on, 
we  obtain  a  first  series  of  differences ;  in  like  manner,  from  this 
last  series  we  may  obtain  a  second  series  of  differences ;  and 
so  on.  In  an  arithmetical  series  the  second  differences  all 
vanish. 

There  are  series,  allied  to  arithmetical  series,  in  which  not 
the  first,  but  the  second,  or  third,  etc.,  differences  vanish. 

Thus,  take  the  series 

1         6         12        24        43        71         110 
First  differences,  4        7  12        19        28        89 

Second  differences,  3         6  7  9         11 

Third  differences,  2  2  2  2 

"fourth  differences,  0  0  0 
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In  general,  if  a^,  a^  a,,  •  •  •  is  such  a  series,  we  have 

tti       a2       a^       a^       a^       a^       Uj       •  •  • 
First  differences,       hi       h^       h^       h^       b^       b^ 
Second  differences,        c^       c^       c^       c^       c^ 
Third  differences,  d^       d^       d^       d^ 

Fourth  differences,  e^       e^       eg 

and  finally  arrive  at  differences  which  all  vanish. 

42L  Any  Required  Term.  For  simplicity  let  us  take  a 
series  in  which  the  fifth  series  of  differences  vanishes.  Any 
other  case  can  be  treated  in  a  manner  precisely  similar. 
From  the  manner  in  which  the  successive  series  are  formed 
we  shall  have : 

flj  =  «!  -f  ^1  «8  =  ^2  +  *2   =  «1   -f  2  &!  H-  C, 

ftj  =  ^j  -f  Cj  ftg  =  ftj  4-  ^2  =  ^1  +  2  c,  -h  ^1 

c,  =  fj  -h  «?i  ^3  =  ^2  +  <^2  =  ^1  H-  2  0^1 4-  e, 

^2  =  ^1  "f  ^1  ^3  =  ^2  +  ^2  =  rf,  +  2  e, 

^2    =  ^1  ^8    ^  ^2  ^^  ^1 

^4  =  «8  -♦-  ^«  =  «1  +  *^  *i  +  3  c,  +  d^ 
^4  =  ^3  "f  ^8  =  ^1  4-  3  Ci  -h  3  rf,  +  e, 
^4  =  ^8  -f  «?3  =  <^i  -h  3  c?,  4-  3  Ci 
c?4  =  <^3  4-  Cg  =  <?!  -f  3  e, 

«5  =  «4  +  ^4  =  ^^i  +  4  ^>i  4-  6  Ci  4-  4  rfi  4-  gj 
^a  =  ^4  -f  ^4  =  ^1  4-  4  Ci  4-  6  c?i  4-  4  gj 

^5    =  ^4   +  ^4  =  <^1    4-  4  C?i  -f  6  «! 

«6  =  «5  H-  ^3  =  »i  "f  5  ^1  "f  10  c^i  4- 10  f/i  4-  5  ei 
^6  =  ^5  4-  ^5  =  «»i  4-  5  t-i  4- 10  c?i  4- 10  Ci 

a^  ==  ag  4-  ^6  ==  ai  4-  B^*,  4-  IScj  4.  20c?i  -f  15^i 
and  so  on. 
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The  student  will  observe  that  the  coefiBlcients  in  the  expres- 
sion for  a^  are  those  of  the  expansion  of  (x  -^  yy,  and  simi- 
larly for  a^  and  a,.  Hence,  in  general,  if  we  represent  ai,  ^„ 
Ci,  etc.,  by  a,  b,  c,  etc.,  and  put  a^^i  for  the  (n  -f  l)th  term, 
we  obtain  the  formula 

Find  the  11th  term  of  1,  5,  12,  24,  43,  71,  110,   •. 

Here  (§  420),  a  =  1,  6  =  4,  c  =  3,  d  =  2,  c  =  0 ;  and  n  =  10. 

.-.  an  =  o  -I- 106  +  46c  +  120d 

=  1  +40+136-1-240  =  416. 

422.  Sum  of  the  Series.  Form  a  new  series  of  which  the 
first  term  is  0,  and  the  first  series  of  differences  a^,  Oi,  a,,  •  • 
This  series  is  the  following : 

0,  tti,  ai  -f  flr„  «!  -f  fla  -f  ««,  «!  -f  Oj  +  «i  4-  «<,  •  •  • 
The  (n  -f  l)th  term  of  this  series  is  the  sum  of  n  terms  of 
the  series  aj,  eij,  as,  •  •  • 

(1)  Find  the  sum  of  11  terms  of  the  series  1,  5,  12,  24,  43, 
71,  . . . 

The  new  series  is        0        1        6        18        42        86        166 
First  differences,  1        6       12        24        43        71 

Second  differences,  4        7        12        10        28 

Third  differences,  3        6  7  9 

Fourth  differences,  2         2  2 

Here,  o  =  0,  &  =  1,  c  =  4,  d  =  3,  6  =  2  ;  and  n  =  11. 

.-.  a  =  a  +  11 6  +  66c  +  166(1  +  330c 
=  11  +  220  +  496  +  660 
=  1386. 

If  5  is  the  sura  of  n  terms  of  the  series  ai,  a,,  a,,  •  ♦  • 

n(n-l)^   .   n(n-l)(n-2)      , 

(2)  Find  the  sum  of  the  squares  of  the  first  n  natural 
numbers,  1^  2%  3\  4^  •  • .,  7i^ 
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Given  aeries,               1        4        0        10        25      •  • 

.      n« 

First  differences,             3        5        7          9      .  •  • 

Second  differences,              2        2         2      •  •  • 

Third  differences,                     0        0 

Therefore,  a  =  1,  6  =  3,  c  =  2,  d  =  0. 

These  values  substituted  in  the  general  formula  give 

n(n-l)      ^  .  n(n-l)(n-2)      ,, 
1x2  1x2x3 

=  ^{6  +  9n-9  +  2n«-6n  +  4} 
o 

6  6 

423.  Pilee  of  Spherical  Shot  I.  When  the  pile  is  in  the 
form  of  a  triangular  pyramid  the  summit  consists  of  a  single 
shot  resting  on  three  below ;  and  these  three  rest  on  a  course 
of  six ;  and  these  six  on  a  course  of  ten ;  and  so  on,  so  that 
the  courses  form  the  series 

1,  1  +  2,  1  +  2  +  3,  14-2  +  3  +  4,  ...,H-24---  +  n. 

Given  series,  1        3        6        10        16      ••• 

First  differences,  2        3        4  5      •  •  • 

Second  differences,  1        1         1      •  •  • 

Third  differences,  0        0 

Here,  a  =  1,  6  =  2,  c  =  1,  d  =  0. 

These  values  substituted  in  the  general  formula  give 

2  2x3 

_n«  +  3ng  +  2n 
6 

1x2x3 

in  which  n  in  th^  quiiilmi  nf  lumii' in  the  side  of  the  bottom  course,  or  the 
>f  courses. 
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II.  When  the  pile  is  in  the  form  of  a  pyramid  with  a  square 
base  the  summit  consists  of  one  shot,  the  next  course  consists 
of  four  balls,  the  next  of  nine,  and  so  on.  Therefore  the 
number  of  shot  is 

r«i-j  .  n(n -I- l)(2n  +  1)  ,. -«r>v 

This  sum  is  -^  — ^ ^-    — ~—^ ,  (§  422) 

1x2x3  v»        / 

ih  which  n  is  the  number  of  balls  in  the  side  of  the  bottom  course,  or  the 
number  of  courses. 

III.  When  the  pile  has  a  base  which  is  rectangular,  but 
not  square,  the  pile  terminates  with  a  single  row.  Suppose  p 
the  number  of  shot  in  this  row ;  then  the  second  course  con- 
sists of  2  (/?  -f  1)  shot ;  the  third  course  of  3  (j9  -f  2)  ;  and 
the  nth  course  of  w(/>  +  n  —  1).     Hence,  the  series  is 

p,   2p-\-2,   3jt>-h6,  .  .,   n(p-\-n-r). 

Given  series,  p  2p  +  2  3p -f  6  4p  +  12 

First  differences,        p  -\-2  j)  +  4  p  +  6 

Second  differences,  2  2 

Third  differences,  0 

Here,  o  =  p,  6  =  p  +  2,  c  =  2,  d  =  0. 

These  values  substituted  in  the  general  formula  give 

=  ^  {6p  +  3  (n  -  1)  (p  +  2)  +  2 (n  -  1)  (n  -  2)} 
o 

=  - (6  p  +  3  np  -  3  p  +  6  n  -  6  +  2  7i»  -  6  n  +  4) 

=  -(3np  +  3p-|-2n2-2) 
6 

=  5(n  +  l)(3p  +  2n-2). 

If  n'  denotes  the  number  in  the  longest  row,  then  n'  =  p  +  n  —  1,  and 
therefore  p  =  n'  —  n  +  1.     The  formula  may  then  be  written 

a  =  -(n4-  l)(3n'-n  +  l), 

in  which  n  denotes  the  number  of  shot  in  the  width,  and  n^  in  the  length, 
of  the  bottom  course. 
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When  the  pile  is  incomplete  compute  the  number  in  the 
pile  as  if  complete,  then  the  number  in  that  part  of  the  pile 
which  is  lacking,  and  take  the  difference  of  the  results. 

Bzeroiae  59 

1.  Find  the  fiftieth  term  of  1,  3,  8,  20,  43,    • . 

2.  Find  the  sum  of  the  series  4, 12, 29, 55,  •  •  •  to  20  terms. 

3.  Find  the  twelfth  term  of  4,  11,  28,  55,  92,  •  •  • 

4.  Find  the  sum  of  the  series  43,  27,  14,  4,  -  3,  •.  to  12 
terms. 

6.    Find  the  seventh  term  of  1,  1.235,  1.471,  1.708,  •  •  • 

6.  Find  the  sum  of  the  series  70,  66,  62.3,  58.9,  • . .  to  15 
terms. 

7.  Find  the  eleventh  term  of  343,  337,  326,  310,  •  • . 

8.  Find  the  sum  of  the  series  7  x  13,  6  x  11,  6  x  9,  •  •  to 
9  terms. 

9.  Find  the  sum  of  n  terms  of  the  series  3  x  8,  6  x  11, 
9x14,  12x17,    .. 

10.  Find  the  sum  of  n  terms  of  the  series  1,  6, 15,  28, 45,  •  •  • 

11.  Show  that  the  sum  of  the  cubes  of  the  first  n  natural 
numbers  is  the  square  of  the  sum  of  the  numbers. 

12.  Determine  the  number  of  shot  in  a  side  of  the  base  of  a 
triangular  pile  which  contains  286  shot. 

13.  The  number  of  shot  in  the  top  course  of  a  square  pile 
is  169,  and  in  the  lowest  course  1089.  How  many  shot  are 
there  in  the  pile  ? 

14.  Find  the  number  of  shot  in  a  rectangular  pile  having 
17  shot  in  one  side  of  the  base  and  42  in  the  other. 

15.  Find  the  number  of  shot  in  the  five  lowest  courses  of  a 
triangular  pile  which  has  15  in  one  side  of  the  base. 
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16.  The  number  of  shot  in  a  triangular  pile  is  to  the  num- 
ber in  a  squai-e  pile,  of  the  same  number  of  courses,  as  22  to 
41.     Fmd  the  number  of  shot  in  each  pile. 

17.  Find  the  number  of  shot  required  to  complete  a  rectan- 
gular pile  that  has  15  and  6  shot  respectively  in  the  sides  of 
its  top  course. 

18.  How  many  shot  must  there  be  in  the  lowest  course  of  a 
triangular  pile  that  10  courses  of  the  pile,  beginning  at  the 
base,  may  contain  37,020  shot  ? 

19.  Find  the  number  of  shot  in  a  complete  rectangular  pile 
of  15  courses  which  has  20  shot  in  the  longest  side  of  its  base. 

20.  Find  the  number  of  shot  in  the  bottom  row  of  a  square 
pile  that  contains  2600  more  shot  than  a  triangular  pile  of  the 
same  number  of  courses. 

21.  Find  the  number  of  shot  in  a  complete  square  pile  in 
which  the  number  of  shot  in  the  base  and  the  number  in  the 
fifth  course  above  differ  by  225. 

22.  Find  the  number  of  shot  in  a  rectangular  pile  that  has 
600  in  the  lowest  course  and  11  in  the  top  row. 

COMPOUND   SERIES 

424.    A  compound  series  is  a  series  in  which  the  terms  are 
the  sum  or  the  difference  of  the  terms  of  two  other  series. 
(1)  Find  the  sum  of  the  series 

1  1  !_  1 

1x2'    2x3'    3x4'     '"'    n(n-fl)' 

Each  term  of  this  series  may  evidently  be  expressed  in  two  parts  : 

1  1  1 


1     1 

l'      2' 

1 
2 

Hence,  the  sum  is 

3  n      n  -f  1 


(i-i)-a-5)-(M)--a-jTi> 
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in  which  the  second  part  of  each  term  except  the  last  is  canceled  by 
the  first  part  of  the  next  succeeding  term. 

Hence,  the  snm  is  1 

n  +  1 

As  n  increases  without  limit,  the  sum  approaches  1  as  a  limit. 
(2)  Find  the  sum  of  the  series 


3x5     4x6      5x7  'n(nH-2) 

The  terms  may  be  written, 

1(1.1),  1(1.'),  ...,  i(l--L_). 

2\3      6/      2\4      6/  2^n      n  +  2/ 

1/1111  111  11  1     \ 

.-.  Sum  =  -(-H — ^■--^ — i-*-'H ) 

2\3      4      6     6  n     6     6  n     n+1     n  +  2/ 

=  1(1+1— i "-) 

2\3     4     n-fl      n  +  2/ 


+  1      n  + 
1  1 


24      2(n  +  l)      2(n  +  2) 
As  n  increases  without  limit,  this  sum  approaches  /^  as  a  limit. 
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Write  the  general  term,  and  the  sum  to  n  terms,  and  to  an 
infinite  number  of  terms,  of  the  following  series  : 

1.1.1.  1.1.1. 

1x4^2x5^3x6^  Ix.T^SxO^OxlS^ 

1x3^2x4^3x5^  2x7^7x12^12x17^ 

5x11      8x14^11x17^ 

3x8      6x12^9x16^ 

Write  the  series  of  which  the  general  term  is : 

1  3  y/  +  1 

7.    —T-- ^T-3 ^-  8. 


n(w-hl)(7i-h2)  •    (n  +  1)  (/^  +  2)  (n  4- 3) 
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INDETERMINATE  COEFFICIENTS 

425.  If  two  series  which  are  arranged  by  powers  of  x  are 
equal  for  all  values  of  x  thai  make  both  series  convergent^  the 
corresponding  coefficients  are  equal  each  to  each. 

Let  the  equation 

a  +  bx  +  ez*  +  dx^  +'"  =  A  -{-  Bx-\'  Cx^-h  Dx*-{-"-     [1] 

hold   true  for  all  values  of  x  that  make  both   series  con- 
vergent. 

Since  this  equation  holds  true  for  all  values  of  x  which 
make  both  series  convergent,  it  holds  true  when  x  =  0. 

For  aj  =  0,  a=zA.  [2] 

Subtract  [2]  from  [1],  and  since  for  any  value  of  x  that  is 
not  0  we  may  divide  by  x,  divide  each  member  by  x ;  then 

b  -\-cx-hdx*-\ =  J?  -f-  Ca;  +  Dx^  H [3] 

Then  f or  ar  =  0,  ft  =  B.  [4] 

In  like  manner,  c  =  C ;  and  so  on. 

Hence,  the  corresponding  coefficients  are  equal  each  to  each. 

426.  Partial  Fractions.  To  resolve  a  fraction  into  partial 
fractions  is  to  express  it  as  the  sum  of  a  number  of  fractions 
of  which  the  respective  denominators  are  the  factors  of  the 
denominator  of  the  given  fraction.  This  process  is  the 
reverse  of  the  process  of  adding  fractions  that  have  different 
denominators. 

Resolution  into  partial  fractions  may  be  easily  accomplished 
by  the  use  of  indeterminate  coefficients  and  the  theorem  of  §  425. 

In  decomposing  a  given  fraction  into  its  simplest  partial 
fractions,  it  is  important  to  determine  what  form  the  assumed 
fractions  must  have. 

Since  the  given  fraction  is  the  sum  of  the  required  partial 
fractions,  eac*h  assumed  denominator  must  be  a  factor  of  the 
given  denominator. 
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1.  All  the  factors  of  the  given  denominator  may  be  real  and 
different. 

In  this  case  we  take  each  factor  of  the  given  denominator 
as  a  denominator  of  one  of  the  assumed  fractions. 

Thus,  —  = h 


(»  -  2)  (X  -  3)      X  -  2      X  -  3 

2.   All  the  factors  of  the  given  denominator  may  be  equal. 
In  this  case  we  assume  as  denominators  every  power  of  the 
repeated  factor  from  the  given  power  down  to  the  first. 

x»  +  l  A  B       ,      C 


Thus, 


(X  -  1)»      (X  -  1)»      (X  -  1)2      X  -  1 


3.   All  the  factors  may  be  real  and  some  equal. 

In  this  case  we  combine  the  methods  of  the  first  two  cases. 

^       4x»-63x«  +  338x-619          A               BCD 
Thus, -4- = —  + —  + + 


(x-6)«(x-7)  (x-6)«      (x-6)a      x-6      x-7 

4.   All  the  factors  may  be  imaginary. 

The  imaginary  factors  occur  in  pairs  of  conjugate  imaginaries 
so  that  the  product  of  each  pair  is  a  real  quadratic  factor. 

For  example,  m  the  frax^tion  (^«,  4^  +  i3)(^a^  2a: +5) 

the  factor  a?H2a:-f-5  =  (icTl-2V^)(aj  +  l+2V^), 

and  the  factor  x* -  4  X  + 13  ==  (aT2 -- 3  V^) (x  +  2 -f- 3  V^). 

In  this  case  we  assume  a  fraction  of  the  form  -5-7 7 

x'^±  ax  -{-  o 

for  each  quadratic  factor  in  the  given  denominator. 

,^               7x«-6x»  +  9x-hl08               Ax  +  B  Cx -\- D 

Thus,     — - — ,^^  ,      :  =  -:; — 7-^- :;  +  - 


(x8  -  4x  +  13)  (x*  +  2x  +  6)      x2  -  4x  -f  13      x^  +  2x  +  6 

5.    Some  of  the  factors  may  be  imaginary. 
In  this  case  we  combine  the  method  of  the  fourth  case- with 
the  method  of  one  of  the  preceding  cases. 

,^  13xa-68x  +  95  A  Bx -^  C 

Thus, = H 

(x-5)(x2-6x  +  18)      x-6      x2-6x  +  l3 
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3x  —  7 
(1)  Resolve jr— ^  into  partial  fractions. 

\X  —  ^J  {X  ■—  Oj 

3x-7              A  B 

Assume  : —  = h 


(X  -  2)  (X  -  3)     X  -  2      X  -  8 
Then,  3x  -  7=A{x  -  3)  +  B{x  -  2). 

.-.  ^  +  B  =  3  and  3  ^  +  2  U  =  7  ;  (§425) 

whence,  A  =  I  and  B  =  2. 

m^      *                      3x-7               1.2 
Therefore,  -— —  = + 


(X  -  2)  (x  -  3)     X  -  2      X  -  3 
This  identity  may  be  verified  by  actual  multiplication. 

3 
(2)  Resolve  -^ — q-  into  partial  fractions. 

The  denominators  will  be  x  +  1  and  x*  —  x  -f  1. 

3  A  Bx-^C 

Assume  — — -  = + 


x»  +  l~x-fl      x^-x  +  l 
Then,  3  =  ^  (x^  -  x  +  1)  +  (Bx  +  C)  (x  +  1) 

=  {-4  +B)x2+(B+C-^)x+(^  +  C). 
Therefore,  3  =  ^  +  C,  B  +  C--A  =0, -4 +5=0.  (§426) 

and  ^  =  1,  B  =  -l,  C  =  2. 

3  1  x-2 


Therefore, 


x»-fl     x+1      x^-x  +  l 


4x*  —  x^  —  3x  —  2 
(3)  Resolve  j- — -r-^v^ into  partial  fractions. 

X   {X  -f-  1^ 

The  denominators  will  be  x,  x^,  x  +  1,  (x  +  1)*. 

4x«-x2-3x-2      A      B         C  ^ 

Assume ;^ =  — I- —  H + 


x2(x  +  l)2  X      x2      x  +  1      (x  +  l)a 

.-.  4x«  -  x«  -  3x  -  2  =  Ax (X  +  1)«  +  Bix  +  1)«  +  Cx^{x  +  1)  +  2)lr« 

=  (A-\-  C)x»  +  (2^  +  B+C  +  D)x«  +  (^  +  2J?)x  + J5. 

Therefore,  -4  +  0  =  4,  (§  426) 

2-4  +  B  +  C  +  i)  =  -l, 

^  +  2  B  =  -  3, 

B  =  -2; 

and  ^  =  1,  /?  =  -  2,  C  =  3,  D  =  -  4. 

_,,        .             4x»-x2_3^_2      1       2  3  4 

Therefore, = ^- 


x-^x-i-iy^  X      x2      x  +  1      (X  +  l)2 
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Bzerciae  61 

Resolve  into  partial  fractions : 

5^-1 

1.    .     .   .'  ~    .  '       3.    .^        ../      ^'      6. 


(2x-l)(x-5)  '   x*-l 

-  x-2  x^-x-3 
'            aj«-3x-10*  x(x^-4) 

13ar-f  46 


7.    -r- :-•  11. 


7a;  +  l 

(x-f  4)(ar-6) 
6 

3a;* -4 

7jr'-x 

2ar«-7j--f  1 

x'-l 
7x-l 

8.    -: TTir^ ^-  12. 


9.    = T-^ 13. 


10.    zr-ii ;: -^-  14. 


12cc«-lla;-15 
2a;»-lla;  +  g 

a;»-15a;-18 

(x  -f  3)  (a:  -  3)  (x  -  1) 

3a;2  4.12x  +  ll 


6ar«  -  5a  -f  1  (a;  +  1) («  +  2)  (a-  -f  3) 

EXPANSION   IN  SERIES 

427.  A  series  which  is  obtained  from  a  given  expression  is 
called  the  eziMuision  of  that  expression.  The  given  expression 
is  called  the  generating  function  of  the  series. 

Thus  (§  380),  the  expression  is  the  generating  function  of  the 

1  —  X 

infinite  seriee  1  +x  +  x"  +  a:"  +  "« 

If  the  series  is  finite,  the  generating  function  is  equal  to 
the  expansion  for  all  values  of  the  symbols  involved. 

H-2x2\«_l      6 


,^  /I  +  2X»\«      1       o      ,„         „    , 

Thus,  I  --^- )  =  —  -f  -  +  12x  +  8x«. 

\       X       /       x'      X 


If  the  series  is  infinite,  the  generating  function  is  equal  to 
the  expansion  for  only  such-  values  of  the  symbols  involved 
as  make  the  expansion  a  convergent  series. 

Thns,  is  equal  to  the  series  1  +  x  +  x^  -f  x^  +  •  •  •  when,  and 

1  —  X 

only  when,  x  is  numerically  less  than  1  (§  800). 
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X 

(1)  Expand  ,  in  ascending  powers  of  x. 

X.    ^*    X 


Divide  x  by  1  +  x^ ;  then, 

X 


=  X  —  X'  +  05*  — 


1  +X« 

provided  x  is  so  taken  that  the  series  is  convergent.     By  §§  407,  405,  the 
value  of  X  must  be  namerically  less  than  1. 

X 

(2)  Expand 5  in  descending  powers  of  x, 

1  -^  X 


Divide  x  by  x^  +  1 ;  then, 


-  I-  1      1 _ 


1  +  x*      X      x«      X* 

provided  x  is  so  taken  that  the  series  is  convergent     By  §§  407,  405,  the 
value  of  X  must  be  numerically  greater  than  1. 

In  the  two  preceding  examples  we  have  found  an  expansion  of 

for  all  values  of  x  except  ±1.  "'" ' 

(3)  Expand ^    in    ascending    powers   of   x    by   the 

X    "y"    X 

binomial  theorem. 

-  ^—  =  (1  +  x«)-i  =  1  -  xa  +  X* 

1+  x2     ^  ' 

.-. =  X  —  x"  +  X* 

1  +  xa 

provided  x  is  so  taken  that  the  series  is  convergent. 

(4)  Expand ~~~1  ^^  ascending  powers  of  x. 

Assume       :Lj?_  =  ^  -f  Bx  +  Cx»  +  7>r»  +  •  •  • 

1  +  X  -h  x-^ 

Clear  of  fractions, 

2  +  3x  =  ^  -h  Br  -f  Cx=*  -h  Z>x»  +  . .  • 

+  -4x  +  Bx^  +  Cx»  +  •  •  • 
+  Ax^  +  JBx«  +  • . . 
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Hence,  ^=2,  B  +  -A=3,  C+B  +  -A=0,  D+C  +  B  =  0.     (f  426) 
Whence,       A  =2,        B  =  l,        C  =  — 8,         Z)  =  2  ;  and  so  on. 
2  +  3x 


1  +  »  +  x^ 


=  2+x-3x»  +  2a^  +  z*-;3x5-f  •  •• 


The  series  is  of  course  equal  to  the  fraction  for  only  such  values  of  x 
as  make  the  series  convergent. 

Remark.  In  employing  the  method  of  Indeterminate  Coefficients  the 
form  of  the  given  expression  must  determine  what  powers  of  the  variable 
X  must  he  assumed.  It  is  necessary  and  sufficient  that  the  assumed  equa- 
tion, when  simplified,  shall  have  in  the  right  member  all  the  powers  of  x 
that  are  found  in  the  left  member. 

If  any  powers  of  x  occur  in  the  right  member  that  are  not  in  the  left 
member,  the  coefficients  of  these  powers  in  the  right  member  will  vanish, 
so  that  in  this  case  the  method  still  applies ;  but  if  any  powers  of  x  occur 
in  the  l^  member  that  are  not  in  the  right  member,  then  the  coefficients 
of  these  powers  of  x  must  be  put  equal  to  0  in  equating  the  coefficients  of 
like  powers  of  x ;  and  this  leads  to  absurd  results.  Thus,  if  it  were 
assumed  in  Example  (4)  that 

2  +  3x 


1  +  X  +  xs 


=  AX'\-Bx^-\-  Cz^  + 


there  would  be  in  the  simplified  equation  no  term  on  the  right  correspond- 
ing to  2  on  the  left ;  so  that,  in  equating  the  coefficients  of  like  powers  of 
X,  2,  which  is  2  x^,  would  have  to  be  put  equal  to  0  x^ ;  that  is,  2  =  0,  an 
absurdity. 

(5)   Expand  (a  —  «)*  in  a  series  of  ascending  powers  of  x. 

Assume  (a  -  x)*  =  ^  +  Ac  +  Cx^  +  Ite«  +  •  •  • 

Square,  a  -  x  =  ^^  ^.  2  ABz  +(2^C  +  E^) x^ -{■  (2 AD  +  2 JBQx*  +  •  •• 

Therefore,  by  §  425, 

A^=a,2AB  =  -h2AC-^B^  =  0,2AD  +  2BC  =  0,  etc.. 


and 


2  a*  8a^  16  a' 


I         1         X          x^          x** 
Hence,  (o  -  x)*  =  a*  —  — j 

2a*      80*      16a« 
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(6)  Expand 


7  +3r 


AsBume 


(1  +  X)  (1 -f  a:^) 

7  +  x  A 


in  ascending  powers  of  x. 

.  Bsc+  C 


Whence, 


and 


(1  +  Z)  (1  +  X2)  •"  1  +  X    '      1  +  X» 

.-.  7  +  X  =  (^  +  C)  +  (B  +  C)x  +  (^  +  JJ)x». 

^  =  3,  B  =  -  3,  C  =  4. 

7  +  X         _  _3_      4-_3x 
'{iVx){l  4-x^)  ~  r+JC  "*"  1  +  xa  ' 

Now,^~?^  =  (4  -  3x)C^ — ")  =  (4  -  3x)  (1  -  x»  +  X* ) 

=  4--3x-4a^  +  3x«-|-4x* , 

-^  =  3^— — ')  =  3-3x  +  3x2-3x»  +  8x* 

1  +x        \1  +  x/ 

Add,  ^—-^ =  7-6x-x2  +  7x* 

(1  +  X)  (1  -h  x2) 


REVERSION  OF   A  SERIES 

426.  Rereraion  of  a  Series.  If  y  is  the  sum  of  a  convergent 
series  in  x,  the  writing  of  x  in  terms  of  a  convergent  series  in 
y  is  called  the  reversion  of  the  series. 

Given  y  =  ax  -{■  hx^  -f-  cx^  -f-  dx^  +  •  •  •,  where  the  series  is 
convergent,  to  find  x  in  terms  of  a  convergent  series  in  y. 

Assume  x  =  A  y  +  Bi/  -f  Cy^  -f  Dy^  -\ 

In  this  series  for  y  put  ax  +  bx^  +  cx^  +  dx^  H ; 


X  =  aAx  -^hA     x^  ■\-  cA 

-\'a^B        +2  ahB 
+  a''C 


x*-\-dA 
-hb^B 
-{-2acB 
-hSa^bC 
■i-a^D 
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Equate  coefficients  (§  426), 

aA  =  l;     hA  -f  «Vi  =  0 ;     cA  +  2  abB  -f-  aV/  =  0 ; 

dA -\- b'^B '\- 2  acB -{■  S  a%C  -f  a^D  =  0. 

.       1       „  b       ^      2b^^ac 

a  a*  a* 

5  ft*  -  5  o^c  -f  aM      ^ 
D  = »  etc. 

(1)  Revert  j/  =  x  -{-  x^  -{-  x*  -\ 

Here,  a=:l,     6=1,  c  =  l,       d  =  l,  ••• 

^  =  1,    J5  =  -l,     C=l,      J>  =  -1,  •.. 
Hence,  x  =  y-y2^y8_y4^  ... 

3.2       ^.8       2:* 

(2)  Revert  y  =  ^-"2""^'3""J'' 

Here,  a  =  1,     6  =  -  i,      c  =  ^,      d  =  —  J,  ■  •  • 

[2  [3  li' 


Hence,  a;  =  y  +  ^+^  +  l^  +  --. 


Ezerciae  62 

Expand  to  four  terms  in  ascending  powers  of  x : 

1  _i 4  -J— ^.  7     ^(^~^) 

l-2ar                     l-far  +  «'  (ar -f  1)  (a?"  +  1) 

1                            5-2a;  g^  -  a;  + 1 

^'    2 -3a;'             ^'    1  +  x -^  x''  x\x' -  1)' 

1-f  a;                          4a; -60-^  2x^-1 
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Expand  to  four  terms  in  descending  powers  of  x : 

4                            5 -2a:  3  a- -  2 

10. 12.    :: 1-  14. 


2  +  x  ^-    l-f.3ar-ar»  x(x-iy 

11.1^".  13.    "'7^^  16.         ^'-^^^ 


3-hx  '     x(x-2)  '    («-l)(ar«  +  l) 

Revert : 

16.   y  =  x- 2ar»-h3a:"  — 4x*H 


a:'      x^      x"^ 


17.     y  =  x--  +  --y  +  ... 

1"  T*  or 

18.  y  =  ^  +  i:2-^2:3-^3:4-^  • 


RECURRING  SERIES 

1  -\-  X 
429.   From  the  expression ^ 5  we  obtain  by  actual 

1  —  ^  X  "~~  X 

division,  or  by  tlie  method  of  indeterminate  coefficients,  the 
infinite  series 

1  +  3  a:  -f  7  aj»  -f  17  ««  -h  41  aj*  +  99  a-*  H 

In  this  series  any  required  term  after  tlie  second  is  found 
by  multiplying  the  term  before  the  required  term  by  2x,  the 
term  before  that  by  x',  and  adding  the  products. 

Thus,  take  the  fifth  term  : 

41x*  =  2x(17x»)  +  x«(7x«). 

In  general,  if  u„  represents  the  71th  term, 

A  series  in  which  a  relation  of  this  character  exists  is  called 
a  recurring  series.  Recurring  series  are  of  the  Jirst,  second, 
third,  '  •  •  order,  according  as  each  term  is  dependent  upon  one, 
two,  three,  •  •  •  preceding  terms. 
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A  recurring  series  of  the  first  order  is  evidently  an  ordinary 
geometrical  series. 

In  an  arithmetical  or  a  geometrical  series  any  required  term 
can  be  found  when  the  term  immediately  preceding  is  given. 
In  a  series  of  differences  or  in  a  recurring  series  several  pre- 
ceding terms  must  be  given  if  any  required  term  is  to  be  found. 

The  relation  which  exists  between  the  successive  terms  is 
called  the  identical  relation  of  the  series ;  the  coefficients  of  this 
relation,  when  all  the  terms  are  transposed  to  the  left  member, 
is  called  the  scale  of  relation  of  the  series. 

Thus,  in  the  series 

1  +3x  +  7xa+17x»  +  41x*  +  09x6  +  ... 
the  identical  relation  is 

and  the  scale  of  relation  is       1  —  2  x  —  z^. 

430.  If  the  identical  relation  of  the  series  is  given,  any 
required  term  can  be  found  when  a  sufficient  number  of 
preceding  terms  is  given. 

Conversely,  the  identical  relation  can  be  found  when  a 
sufficient  number  of  terras  is  given. 

(1)  Find  the  identical  relation  of  the  recurring  series 
1  ^_  4a;  4.  Ux^  4.  49a;»  -f  171  x*  -f-  597 x*^  -f  2084a;«  -f  •  •  • 

Try  first  a  relation  of  the  second  order. 

Assume  tin  =  pxun  - 1  -f  qz^v^  -2. 

Put  n  =  3,  and  then  n  =  4. 

14  =  4p  +  g, 
49  =  14^  +  4?; 
whence,  p  =  ^,  ^  =  0. 

This  gives  a  relation  which  does  not  hold  true  for  the  fifth  and  follow- 
ing terms. 

Try  next  a  relation  of  the  third  order. 

Assume  lt»  =  PXUn  _  1  +  qxhln  -  2  +  W5*Wi»  -3- 
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Put  n  =  4,  then  n  =  5,  then  n  =  (». 

49  =    14 1)  +    4  (^  +      r, 
171  =    49p  +  14  g+    4r, 
697  =  171p  +  49g  +  14r; 
whence,  P  =  3,  g  =  2,  r  =  —  1. 

This  gives  the  relation 

which  is  found  to  hold  true  for  the  seventh  term. 
The  scale  of  relation  is  1  —  3  x  —  2  x^  +  x*. 

(2)  Find  the  eighth  term  of  the  above  series. 
Here,  Ug  =  3  xut  +  2  x^u^  -  x«U5 

=  8  X  (2084  X«)  -h  2  x»  (697  x^)  -  x»  (171  x*) 

=  7276x7. 

SUMMATION   OF   SERIES 

431.  Infinite  Series.  By  the  sum  of  an  infinite  convergent 
numerical  series  is  meant  the  limit  which  the  sum  of  n  terms 
of  the  series  approaches  as  n  is  indetinitely  increased.  A 
non-convergent  numerical  series  has  no  true  sum. 

By  the  sum  of  an  infinite  series  of  which  the  successive 
terms  involve  one  or  more  rarlahles  is  meant  the  generating 
function  of  the  series  (§  427),  that  is,  the  exjjression  of  which 
the  series  is  the  expansion. 

The  generating  function  is  a  true  sum  when,  and  only  when, 
the  series  is  convergent. 

The  process  of  finding  the  generating  function  is  called 
summation  of  the  series. 

432.  Recurring  Series.  The  sum  of  a  recurring  series  can 
be  found  by  a  method  analogous  to  that  by  which  the  sum  of 
a  geometrical  series  is  found  (§  276). 
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Take,  for  example,  a  recurring  series  of  the  second  order  in 
which  the  identical  relation  is 

or                                    Ut  -ptU_^i  -  qu^^.^  =  0. 
Let  8  represent  the  sum  of  the  series;  then, 
5  =  J/j  4-    7^2+    W3-I h     w,-i  4-    ««i 

-  ?« =  -  ?^'i y"«-8  -  ^"„-i  -  q^^n-\  -  !7«v 

Now,  by  the  identical  relation, 
W3  -pv^  -  !7«i  =  0,  t/4  -pwj  -  2-7^2  =  0,  •    • ,  H^  -pK^i  -  qu^^  =  0. 

Therefore,  adding  the  above  series. 

Observe  that  the  denominator  is  the  scale  of  relation. 
If  tlie  series  is  infinite  and  convergent,  //„  and  ?f„_i  each 
approaches  0  as  a  limit,  and  s  approaches  as  a  limit  the  frac- 

^-p-q 

If  the  series  is  infinite,  whether  convergent  or  not,  this 
fraction  is  the  generating  function  of  the  series. 

For  a  recurring  series  of  the  third  order  of  which  the  iden- 
tical relation  is 

we  nnd  s  = ^ :; ^ 

\  —  p  —  q  ~  r 

P^n  -f  qO'n  -f  ^/.-l)  -f  r(ll„  -f  ^f„,,   4-  ^n-g) 

1  —  p  —  </  —  r 
Similarly  for  a  recurring  series  of  higher  order. 
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(1)  Find  the  generating  function  of  the  infinite  recurring 
series 

1 -h  4a: -h  13ar» -f  43a:« -f- 142x*  +  . . . 

By  §  430  the  identical  relation  is  found  to  be 

ut  =  Sxiik^i  +  xhik^i. 
Hence,  a  =  1  +  4x  +  l.Sx^  -f  43z«  -|-  142x<  +  •  •  • 

-  8m  =     -  3x  -  12x«  -  39x»  -  129x< 

-  x«a=  -      a:2_   4x>-    13x* 

Add,  (1  -  3x  -  x«)a  =  H-  X. 

1  +x 
1  -3x-x« 

(2)  Find  the  generating  function  and  the  general  term  of 
the  infinite  recurring  series 

1  _  7x  -  x«  -  43««  -  49 X*  -  307  ar« 

Here,  u*  =  xut  _  i  -f  6  x^U/t — 2. 

a  =  l-7x-    x2-43x»-49x* 

-     X8=     —    X  +  7  x2  +      x«  +  43x*  +  •  •  • 
-ex'h^  -6x2  +  42x8+    6x*  +  .-- 

Add,  (1  -  X  -  6x«)  a  =  1  -  8x. 

_      l-8x      _  l-8x 

■■*~  1  -x-6xa"'(l+2x)(l  -3x)' 
By  §  426  we  find 

1  -  8  X 2 1_ 

(1  +2x){l  -3x)~  1  +  2x      1  -3x* 

By  the  binomial  theorem  or  by  actual  division, 
1 


1  +2x 
1 


=  I  -  2x  +  22x2  -  2«x3  +  • . .  +  2'-(-  lyx"  + 
=  1  +  3x  +  32X-2  +  33x«  + h  S'-x'-  +  . . . 


1  -3x 

Hence,  the  general  term  of  the  given  series  is 

[2'-  +  i(-  I)'--  3'-]x'-. 
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(3)  Find  the  identical  relation  in  the  series 

1»  -h  2«  -h  3^  +  4»  -h  5«  -f-  6»  +  7«  -f-  ■  •  • 

The  identical  relation  is  found  from  the  equations 

16  =    9p  +   4  g  +    r, 
25  =  16p+    9^  +  4r, 

to  be  Ma-  =  3  U4;__  1  —  3  ut^^  +  mit-s. 

Bzercise  63 

Find  the  identical  relation  and  the  generating  function  of : 

1.  1 -f-2a;  +  7x*-f-23a-*-h76a5*H 

2.  3  +  2  a;  -f  3  ar*  +  7  a:*  -h  18  X*  H 

3.  3  +  5a;-f  9x«  +  15a-*  +  23ar*H 

4.  1  +  5  X  +  16  a:^  -h  35  a-'  -f-  70  X*  H 

Find  the  generating  function  and  the  general  term  of : 

6.   2-f  3x  +  5x«-f-9x«-hl7x*-f  33x*H 

6.  7-6x  +  9x2  +  27x*  +  54x*-f-189ar»H 

7.  1 +5x-f  9x^  +  13x«  +  17x*  +  21x*H 

8.  1  +  a;- 7ar*-f  33x^-1303!^ -h499x«H 

9.  3  +  6x-f  14x«  +  36x»  +  98x*-h276x*H 

10.  1 +4x-f  9x2  +  16x«  +  25x*  +  36x*H 

Find  the  sum  of  n  terms  of : 

11.  2  -f  5  -h  10  +  17  -f  26  +  37  -f  50  H 

12.  1«  +  2"  4  3»  +  4«  +  5»  +  •  •  • 

13.  1  4-2x-h3x*-f  4x«  +  5x*H 

14.  1 +  3x-hCx2-f  10x«  +  15x*H 

15.  1  4  3«  -f-  5»  -f  7^  +  9^  -h  ll''  +  •  ■  • 

16.  la  4-  5^  +  9*  +  132  +  172  4  21*^  -f  . . . 
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IXTERPOLATION 

433.  As  the  expansion  of  (a  4-  by  by  the  binomial  theorem 
has  the  same  form  for  fractional  as  for  integral  valnes  of  n, 
the  formula  (§  421) 

n  (n  —  1)        n(n  — 1)(»  — 2) 

may  be  extended  to  oases  in  which  n  is  a  fraction,  and  be 
employed  to  insert  or  interpolate  terms  in  a  series  between 
given  terms. 

(1 )  The  cul)e  roots  of  27,  28,  29,  30  are  3,  3.03659,  3.07232, 
3.10723.     Find  the  cube  root  of  27.9. 

3.00000  3.03669  3.072.32  3.10723 

First  differences,  0.03669  0.03573  0.03401 

Second  differences,  -  0.00086         -  0.00082 

Third  differences,  0.00004 

These  values  substituted  in  the  general  formula  give 

3+^-(0.03669)+-V--)(-'^-)  +  -V--y--)(^^^ 
10^  '      lOV      lOA  2       /      10\      10/\      10/V       6       / 

=  3  -f  0.032931  +  0.0000387  +  0.00000066 

=  3.03297. 

(2)  Given  log  127  =  2.1038,  log  128  =  2.1072,  log  129  = 
2.1106.     Find  log  127.37. 

2.1038  2.1072  2.1106 

First  differences,  0.00:54        0.0034 

Second  differences,  0 

Therefore,  the  differences  of  the  second  order  vanish,  and  the  required 
logarithm  is 

2.1038  +  j5,^^  of  0.0034  =  2.1038  -f  0.001258 

r^  2.1051. 
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(3)  The  latitude  of  the  moon  on  a  certain  Monday  at  noon  was 
1**  53'  18.9",  at  midnight  2*  27' 8.6";  on  Tuesday  at  noon 
2^  58' 55.2",  at  midnight  3*  28' 5.8";  on  Wednesday  at  noon 
3*  54'  8.8".     Find  its  latitude  at  9  p.m.  on  Monday. 

The  series  expressed  in  seconds  and  the  successive  differences  are 
6798.9  8828.6  10735.2  12485.8  14048.8 

2029.7  1906.6  1760.6  1568.0 

-  128.1  -  156.0  -  187.6 

-  32.9  -  31.6 

1.3 

As  0  hours  =  f  of  12  hours,    n  =  ^. 

Also,  a  =  6798.9,  h  =  2029.7,  c  =  -  123.1,  d  =  -  32.9,  e  =  1.3. 

These  values  suhsUtuted  in  the  general  formula 

1x2  1x2x3  1x2x3x4 


jnvc 


B 


( 


««.,*2^.„.5(.!)(.!|.),?(-l)(_;.)(_-«) 

-K-i)(-i)(-i)af)- 

=  6798.9  +  1522.28  +  11.54  -  1.29  -  0.03  •  •  • 

=  8331.4 

=  2°  18' 61.4". 

EXPONENTIAL   AND  LOGARITHMIC   SERIES 
434.   Exponential  Series.     By  the  binomial  theorem, 

nj  n  1x2  ;r 

iixjiw  ~  1)  (}ix  —  2)  ^  1    , 
1x2x3  w» 


X 


G-0/G-OG"O 


=  l+x+     ^  1^     "  +^ f^ -  +  ■■■  [1] 
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This  equation  is  true  for  all  real  values  of  x.     It  is,  how- 
ever, true  only  for  values  of  n  numerically  greater  than  1, 

since  -  must  be  numerically  less  than  1  (§  418). 


n 


As  [1]  is  true  for  all  values  of  x,  it  is  true  when  x  =  1. 


•■■(-o-= 


1  +  1  + 


"  I    \         w/\         «/ 


[2 


\1 


+ 


r-'] 


Bat 


[Hy>H 


) 


MX 


(§299) 


Hence,  from  [Ij  and  [2], 


"IF  il . 


X 


=  !  +  «  + 


i'-k) , '(-0(-0 


[2 


[3 


-f 


This  last  equation  is  true  for  all  values  of  n  numerically 
greater  than  1.  Take  the  limits  of  the  two  members  as  n 
increases  without  limit.     Then  (§  383), 


( 


1+1+1+1+ 


)■= 


X         X 

^  +  ^  +  ^  +  (3  + 


[3] 


and  this  is  true  for  all  values  of  x.     It  is  easily  seen  by  §  405 
that  each  series  is  convergent  for  all  values  of  x. 

The  sum  of  the  infinite  series  in  parenthesis  is  called  the 
natural  base    (§  302),   and   is   generally   represented    by    e ; 

^7  [3], 


X^  J*' 


[A] 
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To  calculate  the  value  of  e,  we  proceed  as  follows 


2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
0 


LOOOOOO 
LOOOOOO 


0.500000 


0.106667 


0.041667 


0.008833 


0.001388 


0.000198 


0.000026 


Add, 

To  ten  places, 


0.000003 

6  =  2.71828. 

e  =  2.7182818284. 


435.   In  [A]  put  ex  in  place  of  x  ;  then, 


e^  =  1  -I-  ca5  -f 


c^^  .  c*x* 


+ 


-h 


.•.  a*  =  1  -h  X  log^a  -j- 


■f 


[2         [3 

Put  e*"  =  a ;  then  e  =  log^a,  and  e*^  =  a* 

g'(log,a)'      x\\og^ay 
\2        ^        \3 

Series  [B]  is  known  as  the  exponential  series. 

Series  [B]  reduces  to  [A]  when  we  put  e  for  a. 

436.   Logarithmic  Series.     In  [A]  put  e'  =  1  +  ^ ;  then, 

X  =  log,(H-  y)y  and  by  [A], 


[B] 


X' 


X}     .    05* 


Kevert  the  series  (§  428),  and  we  obtain 

x  —  y 


=  ,._2^^.y!_i^_^ 


But 


x  =  log,(l  +  y). 


.•.log,(l+y)  =  y-^  + 


-f 


[C] 
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Similarly  from  [B], 

The  series  in  [D]  is  known  as  the  logarithmic  series ;  [D] 
reduces  to  [C]  when  we  put  e  for  a. 

In  [C]  and  [D],  in  order  to  have  the  series  convergent,  the 
value  of  1/  must  lie  between  —  1  and  -f  1,  or  be  equal  to  -h  1> 
by  §  409,  Example  (1). 

437.  Modulus.     Comparing  [C]  and  [D],  we  obtain 

log«(l  +  y)  =  |—  log,  (1  -h  y) ; 
or,  putting  A"  for  1  H-  y, 

Hence,  to  change  logarithms  from  the  base  e  to  the  base  a, 
multiply  by  -. =  log„e  ;  and  conversely  (§  318). 

The  number  by  which  natural  logarithms  must  be  multi- 
plied to  obtain  logarithms  to  the  base  a  is  called  the  modulus 
of  the  system  of  logarithms  of  which  a  is  the  base. 

Thus,  the  modulus  of  the  common  system  is  log,oe  (§  320). 

438.  Calculation  of  Logarithms.  Since  the  series  in  [C]  and 
[D]  are  not  convergent  when  x  is  numerically  greater  than  1, 
they  are  not  adapted  to  the  calculation  of  logarithms  in  gen- 
eral.    We  obtain  a  convenient  series  as  follows  : 

The  equation 

log,(l+y)  =  y-^  +  |-J  +  -..  [1] 

holds  true  for  all  values  of  y  numerically  less  than  1 ;  there- 
fore, if  it  holds  true  for  any  particular  value  of  y,  it  will  hold 
true  when  we  put  —  y  for  y;  this  gives 

log,(l-y)=-y-i'-^-^-...  [2] 
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Subtract  [2]  from  [1].     Then,  since 

log.  (1  +  I,)  -  log.  (1  -  y)  =  log,  (jz^) 

>'*-(f^)-<»+f+f+-)- 

1  +  y 


Put     y  = 


and 


log 


-'y   then    . 


+  1 


(«  +  l)-log,« 


■(:-¥}-  - 

'"^\2«  +  l"^3(2;K  +  l)»"^5(2«  +  iy'*'"7'    ^^^ 

This  series  is  convergent  for  all  positive  values  of  z. 
Logarithms  to  any  base  a  can  be  calculated  by  the  corre- 
sponding series  obtained  from  [D]  ;  viz., 

log„(«  +  lX-loga« 


log.a\2«  4- 1 


3(2«-f  !)•      6(2«4-l/ 


(1)  Calculate  to  six  places  of  decimals  log^2,  log.3,  log^lO, 

1(^10  e. 

In  [E]  put  2  =  1;  then  2 z  +  1  =  3,  log^z  =  0, 

1       o      2  2  2  2 

and  loflc.2  =  -  H H 1 h  •  •  • 

*^        3      3  X  3«      5  X  36      7  X  3T 

The  work  may  be  arranged  as  follows : 


3 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 


2.0000000 


0.6066667  -^  1  =  0.6666667 
0.0740741  +  3  =  0.0246914 


0.0082305  -f-  5  =  0.0016461 
7  =  0.0001306 
9  =  0.0000113 


0.0009145 


0.0001016 


0.0000113  -H  11  =  0.0000010 


0.0000013  -5-  13  =  0.0000001 
log*  2  =  0.693147 
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log.3  =  log,2  +  ?  -f  -^  +  — ^  + 

6      3x6*      6x5* 

=  1.0086123. 

log^O  =  loge  (3«)  =  2  loge3  =  2.1972246. 

logel0  =  loge9  +  ;?-  +  — 4— .+         ^ 


19      3  X  10«      6  X  19* 
=  2. 1972246  +  0. 1063606 
=  2.302586. 

logioe  =  ;— ^  =  0.434294. 
loge  10 

Hence,  the  modulus  of  the  common  system  is  0.434294  (§  320). 
To  ten  places  of  decimals : 

logelO  =  2.3026850928, 

logioe  =  0.4342944819. 

For  calculating  common  logarithms  we  use  the  series  in  [F]. 
logio(«H-l)-log,o« 

=  0.8686889638 ( ^   ^.  ,  +  .,,^  ^    ,,,  +  ^  ,^  ^    ,,^  -h  •  •  •  Y 
(2)  Calculate  to  five  places  of  decimals  logioll. 

Put  2  =  10 ;  then  22  +  1  =  21,  logz  =  1, 

logll  =  1+0.868588C  ^  + — ?— -  +  — - —  +---^. 
^  \21      3  X  21*      6  X  21*  / 


21 
441 


0.868688 


0.041361  -  1  =  0.041361 


0.000094  -i-  3  =  0.000031 

0.041392 

1^ 

logioll  =  1.04139 

In  calculating  logarithms  the  accuracy  of  the  work  may  be  tested 
every  time  we  come  to  a  composite  number  by  adding  the  logarithms  of 
the  several  factors  (§  300).  In  fact,  the  logarithms  of  composite  numbers 
may  be  found  by  addition,  and  then  only  the  logarithms  of  prime 
numbers  need  be  found  by  the  series. 
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439.   Limit  of  f  1  +  -  ]  .     By  the  binomial  theorem^ 
(^    .  ip\"     M    .  ^  .  n{n  —  l)      x^ 

=  l+x+-r^x-  +  ^ ^^ ^x»+- 

This  equation  is  true  for  all  values  of  7i  greater  than  x 
(§  418).  Take  the  limit  as  n  increases  without  limit,  x 
remaining  finite. 

Then,       ^^1°^^  (l  -f  -V=  l+x+,^H-?--f-... 


=  «* 


=  n""«  (l  +  i)"  (S  434) 


Xfacercise  64 


1.    Show  that  the  infinite  series 


1   +   1   _   1   + 


1x2      2x22'3x2»      4x2* 
is  convergent,  and  find  its  sum. 


2.  Find  the  limit  which  Vl  +  ttx  approaches  as  n  approaches 
0  as  a  limit. 

3.  Show  that  -  = 


J  =  2([|+(|+[|  +  -) 


4.   Calculate  to  four  places,  log^4,  log^5,  log,,G,  log^T. 
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6.    Find  to  four  places  the  moduli  of  the  systems  of  which 
the  bases  are  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7. 

6.  Show  that 

^^^\e)  ^  1x2x3  "^  3x4x5  '^  5x6x7  "^  '" 

7.  Show  that 

log.a-log./>  =  ^^  +  ^(^-^j+3(^-^j+- 

8.  Show  that,  if  X  is  positive, 

2*     3»      4* 

9.  Show  that  1  +r9+ro+rZ"' =  5e. 


10.    Show  that  e''^-^  =  A'  +  F  V-  1,  where 

ar*      X*      a*'  a**      a:*      x' 


11.  Expand in  ascending  powers  of  x. 

12.  Expand  .       in  ascending  powers  of  x. 

13.  Find  the  sum  of  ?i  terms  of  the  series 

5  1  <^(<^  +  ^)   ,  «  (g  4-  g)  (q  +  2  y) 

ft       6(6  +  ir)        ft(6  +  a;)(^  +  2x)  ■^*" 

14.  Show  that,  if  n  is  any  positive  integer, 

n  n(n  —  1)  n(yi  —  l)(n  —  2) 

7i  4- 1  "  (/^  +  l)(/i  +  2)  ■*■  (n-f-l)(w -f-2)(n  +  3)  ■*■  "* 

n  (y?  -  1)  (n  --  2) . .  •  3  •  2 . 1  1 

(m  4- 1)  (n  +  2)'. . .  (2  w  -  1)  (2  n)  "  2" 


CHAPTER  XXVI 

CONTINUED  FRACTIONS 

440.    A  fraction  in  the  form 

a 

6  + 


rf  + 


/4-etc. 

is  called  a  continued  fraction. 

A  continued  fraction  in  which  each  of  the  numerators  of 
the  component  fractions  is  +  1  and  each  of  the  denominators 
is  a  positive  integer,  as 

1 


,+  ' 


r  -|-  etc. 

is  called  a  simple  continued  fraction. 

We  shall  consider  in  this  chapter  some  of  the  elementary' 
properties  of  simple  continued  fractions. 

441.    Any  proper  fraction  in  its  lowest  terms  may  he  con- 
verted into  a  terminated  simple  continued  fraction. 

Let  -  be  a  fraction  in  its  lowest  terms. 
a 

Then,  if  p  is  the  quotient  and  c  the  remainder  of  a  -^b, 

b      1  1 

a       a  c 
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If  q  is  the  quotient  and  d  the  remainder  of  b  -i-  c, 

1      _      1      ^        1 

c        1  r 


Hence, 


b      ^  '  b      ^  •  d 


b 
a 


p  4- 


,+  ' 


r  4-  etc. 


The  successive  steps  of  the  process  are  the  same  as  the  steps 
for  finding  the  H.C.F.  of  a  and  b ;  and  since  a  and  b  are  prime 
to  each  other,  a  remainder,  1,  will  at  length  be  reached,  and 
the  fraction  terminates. 

Observe  that  /?,  g,  r,    •  •  are  all  positive  integers. 

442.  Convergents.  The  fractions  formed  by  taking  one,  two^ 
three,  •  •  •  of  the  quotients  7>,  q,  r,  •  •  •  are 


1 

-r 

1 

p 

which  simplified  are 

1  q  qr  -\-\ 

P      7^7  +  1       (/>7  +  l)^+i> 

and  are  called  the  firsts  second^  third,  •  •  •  convergents  respec- 
tively. 

The  value  of  the  complete  continued  fraction   is   called 
briefly  the  complete  value. 

443.    The  successive  convergents  are  alternately  greater  than 
and  less  than  the  complete  value  of  the  continued  fraction. 
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Let  X  be  the  complete  value  of 

1 


i>  + 


1 


r  -f-  etc. 

Then,  since  py  q,  r,    •-  are  positive  integers, 

1 


p<p  + 


,+  ' 


r  4-  etc. 


1             1 
-> 

P 


p-h 


q  4- 


r  4-  etc. 


That  is,  -  >  r. 


P 

1 


Again,  q  <  q  -^ 


r  4-  etc. 


1  1 

-> 


r  4-  etc. 


1                   1 
< 


i>  +  -      p  -V 


?  + 


r  4- etc 


That  is,  T  <  X ;  and  so  on. 

Corollary.     Hence,  if  —  >  —  are  consecutive  convergents  to 
ar,  then  x>  or  < —  according  as  —  >  or  < — >  and,  there- 


a 


fore,  ar'  >  ^i'  <  7^  according  as  ~  >  or  <  ~ 
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Therefore,  r^^  —  u^  and   u^v^  —  Wji^i  are  simultaneously 

2     2  !2 

positive  or  simultaneously  negative.     Therefore,  — — ■■ ^ 

t«  always  positive, 

NoTB.     Continued  fractions  are  often  written  in  a  compact  -and  con- 
venient form  ;  thus,  the  fraction 

1 


a  + 


c  +  — 


**i 


may  be  written  in  the  form     a  +  - 

6+c+d+c 

444.    If  —^  —t  —  are  any   three   consecutive  converyentSj 

^l      V,     Vj 

a7id  if  mi,  m„  m,  are  the  quotients  that  produced  them,  then 

u,  _  m^u,  4-  Ui 
V,  ~  m.Vj  +vi 

For,  if  the  first  three  quotients  are  p,  q,  r,  the  first  three 
convergents  are  (§  442) 

1  q  qr-\'l 


— > 


p      pq  +  1       (/>y -f  1)  r  +  i? 


[1] 


From    §  442    it    is    seen    that   the    second  convergent   is 

formed  from  the  first  by  writing  in  it  />  +  -  for  p ;  and  the 

1        ^ 

third  from  the  second  by  writing  q  -\ —  for  q.     In  this  way 

any  convergent  may  be  formed  from  the  preceding  convergent. 
Therefore,  -^  is  formed  from  ~  by  writing  7;i,  H for  Wj. 

The  numerator  of  the  third  convergent  in  [1]  is  equal  to 
rx  (second  numerator) -h  (first  numerator). 

The  denominator  of  the  third  convergent  in  [1]  is  equal  to 
r  X  (second  denominator)  -f  (fiist  denominator). 
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Assume  that  this  law  holds  true  for  the  third  of  the  three 
consecutive  convergents 

«o       Wi       ^'s 

—  y      —  >      — > 

SO  that  — =    '  '   — '*  [21 

Then,  since  —  is  formed  from  -*  by  using  m^  H for  wi^, 

I  Wj  H )  ''i  +  ^0 

Substitute  Mj  and  Vj  for  their  values  m,Wi  H-  i/q  and  WjV,  -f-  v^. 
Then,  ^,  ^  ^^^.t^^jj^ 

Therefore,  the  law  still  holds  true;  and  as  it  has  been 
shown  to  be  true  for  the  third  convergent,  the  law  is  general 
by  mathematical  induction. 

Corollary.  If  -r^  >  —  •  — »  •  •  •»  — >  •  •  •  are  the  convergents  to 
wii +  —,  —  ,•••—  ,•••,  then,  since  ?/„  =  w.u,^,  + 1/,_„ 


"n-2 
.  1  1 

=  w,  H ,  


«n-3 


ffl,_,  4-Wi„.  a-hU«-8 
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and  so  on,  until  finally 

w.  1 


H 


=  nu  -f 


In  like  manner,  it  may  be  shown  that 

V,  11  1 


"  -  =  m„  -r  ^ ^  ^^^^ j^  "  *   1  ~ 


445.  Examples.  (1)  Find  the  continued  fraction  equal  to 
f  ^,  and  also  the  successive  convei^ents. 

Following  the  process  of  finding  the  H.C.F.  of  31  and  75,  the  succes- 
sive quotients  are  found  to  be  2,  2,  2,  1,  1,  2.  Hence,  the  equivalent 
continued  fraction  is 

1 


/ 


■)         '    X  2  + 

\ 


2  + 


./  1^-1-  ^-  ^^ 

or,  in  the  compact  form, 

111111 

2-1-2  +  24-1+1+2' 

To  find  the  successive  convergents,  write  the  successive  quotients  in 
order  in  a  line,  and  in  the  next  line  below  write  the  initial  convergents  J 
and  f  to  the  left  of  the  first  quotient ;  then,  beginning  with  these  initial 
convergents,  form  the  successive  convergents  as  follows:  Multiply  the 

i    .  I-  of  any  known  convergent  by  the  quotient  next  on  its 

.  , ,       ,        ,  ,  , ,   ,      f  numerator     1     .  ^, 

right  and  to  the  product  add  the  <  ^         .  V  of  the  convergent  next 

1.  rf«-  .    .1      f  numerator     ^     -  ,.  ^  ,. 

precedmg.     The  sum  is  the  i  .         .     ,      S  of  the  next  succeeding  con- 
^  °  1^  denominator  J  ** 

vergeut  (§  444).     Write  this  convergent  immediately  below  the  quotient 

producing  It. 

Thus,  QuotienU       =  2,  2,    2,     1,     1,     2. 

Convergents  =  J,  J,  J,  §,  i*„  ,v»  Ih  H- 
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If  the  given  fraction  is  improper  with  an  integral  part  n,  the  initial 

In  1 

coavergentB  are  -  and  -•     Thus,  the  zeroth  convergent  is  always  -  and 

the  first  convergent  is  the  integral  part  of  the  continued  fraction,  or  is 
zero  if  there  is  no  integral  part. 

(2)  Find  the  successive  convergents  to  the  continued  fraction 

Quotients      =  2,    n.     4,      5. 

Convergents  =  J,  },  ?,   y»  il  fs?- 
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Express  the  following  numbers  as  simple  continued  fractions 
and  find  the  successive  convergents : 

1.  Jg.  4.  \\%^.  7.  0.0498756. 

2.  JJJ.  6.  VAVtV-  8-  1-4142. 

3.  m  6.  0.43589.  9.  2.44949. 
10.   Find  the  value  of 


i 


111.111.11111 

4-h3-f2'     2  +  34-7'     1  +  2  +  1  +  4  +  5' 

11.   Find  a  series  of  fractions  converging  to  the  continued 
fraction  that  has  as  quotients  2,  1,  3,  1,  7,  2,  1,  2,  G,  4. 

446.    llie    difference   betiveen    two    consecutive    convergentii 

u,         -   u,    .       1 
-   and   — =    in 


Vi  V,  V,V2 

The  difference  between  the  first  two  convergents  is 

1  _  _!Z_  =  __J__. 
p     ;>y  + 1     7'(y>7  +  l) 

Let  the  sign  '^  stand  for  the  words  the  difference  betiveeny 
and  assume  the  proposition  true  for  —  and  —  • 
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Then       "**  -  "^  -  "^^*  '^  ^'*''^ 


Keduce,        —  ^  —  = = (by  assumption). 


But 

if  we  put  for  u^  and  r,  their  values,  msUi  -h  i/q  and  m^tfi  -h  t;o^ 

Hence^  if  the  proposition  is  true  for  one  pair  of  consecutive 
convergents,  it  is  true  for  the  next  pair;  but  it  has  been 
shown  to  be  true  for  the  Jfrst  pair ;  therefore,  it  is  true  for 
every  pair  by  mathematical  induction. 

Corollary.     If  ~  and  — ^  are  two  consecutive  convergents, 

u.v^  —  w«v,  =  -h  1  or  —  1  according  as  —  >  or  <  —  • 

447.  Since  by  §  443  the  complete  value  of  x  lies  between 
two  consecutive   convergents  — ^  and  — j   the  convergent  — 


H  It 

differs  from  a;  by  a  number  less  than  —  '^  — ,  that  is,  by  a 
number  less  than  ;  so  that  the  error  in  taking  —  for  x  is 


ViV^ 


1  1 

less  than  >  and  therefore  less  than  ;>  as  ^'s  >  wi,ri, 

?'i''2  m^vi^ 

since  r,  =  ^Wji^i  -|-  Vq. 

Hence,  the  best  convergents  to  select  are  those  immediately 
preceding  large  quotients. 

448.  Any  convergent   —   is  in   its  lowest  terms;    for,  if 

Ui  and  rj  had  any  common  factor,  it  would  also  be  a  factor 
of  //,/'2  '^  Wi?'i,  that  is,  a  factor  of  1. 

449.  The   successive  con  verge  fits  approach  viore  and  more 
nearly  to  the  comjyhte  value  of  the  continued  fraction. 
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Let  — >  ~>  —  be  consecutive  convergents. 

Vo      Vi      V2 

Now,  —  differs  from  x.  the  value  of  the  complete  fraction, 
Va  1 

only  because  w,  is  used  instead  of  m-  H -— • 

w,  -h  etc. 

Let  this  complete  quotient,  which  is  always  greater  than 
unity,  be  represented  by  M. 

Then,  since  —  = ^ — >    x  =  ,^ 

.'.  X  '^  -^  =  --— -^ /^  —  =  — — i- ^— -  = 


J    «p  ^       _  t£o  ^  J/Mi  +  «o  _  M(Uq1\  ^  «xVo)  _  -^^ 


Now,  KM  and  v^  >  Vq,  and  for  both  these  reasons 

«i  ^  Wo 
X  '^  -^  <  —  '^  X, 

Vi  Vq 

That  is,  —  is  nearer  to  x  than  is  —  • 

Corollary.      Hence,   the  oc/</-numbered  convergents  to  the 

continued  fraction  Ci  H —      —      •  •  •  form  an  increasing  series 

of  rational  fractions  continually  approaching  to  the  value  of 
the  complete  continued  fraction ;  and  the  et;en-numbered  con- 
vergents form  a  decreasing  series  having  the  same  property. 

450.    The  fraction  -^-^  is  greater  than  or  less  than  li^  accord- 
ing as  ^  is  greater  than  or  less  than  — 

For  (§  449),  M  >  1,  n^  >  Wj,  and  v.  >  i\. 

.'.  M^u^v^  —  UiVi  >0. 
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Hence,  (Mht^v^—  Wi'^i)(wi''2  —  "2''i)  >  0  or  <  0, 
that  is,  il/'wiWjt'a*  -h  Mii/2t'i*>  or  < M^Hih\f\-^Ui^if iv^y 

and  1*1^2  ('^^''2  +  ''i)'>  or  <  ''i<^2(3/u2-f  «i)', 


and,  therefore,        —^—^  >  or  < 


r,  I' 


112 


according  as  —  is  >  or  is  <  —  • 

Vi  ^2 

But  ^  =  :^'.»  +  ''i. 

tflUq  „  ,.  //1  Urn 

.'. >  or  <  ar*  according  as  —  >  or  <  — 

'•l''2  '^l  ^2 

n        1,  U1U2  —  xViVj     .        , 

Corollary.     ■ is  auca  us  positive, 

U1V3  —  UoVj 


u,   , 


451.    Any  convergent  —  is  nearer  the  complete  value  x  than 
any  other  fraction  with  smaller  denominator. 


Let  7  l)e  a  fraction  in  which  h  <  r,. 


If  7  is  one  of  the  convergents,  a*  '^  7  >  —  '^  jr.        (§  449) 

o  0         V, 


If  y-  is  not  one  of  the  convergents,  and  is  nearer  to  x  than 

is  — '  then,  sinre  x  lies  between  —  and  —  (§  443),  -  must 

be  nearer  to  —  than  is  —  • 

r..  r, 

,^,    ,  .  ^/        //-      it  I       ">  'VI  ^  v.y>  ^    1 

That  IS,         -  ^  _  -^  <  -  i =  *  or ; — —  < 

o         To       i'l         r.,  rjt  r^r^ 

Since  If  <  /•,,  this  woukl  require  that  ?y/  '^  it  J*  <  1.      But 
r„//  '^  //./  cannot  be  less  than  1,  for  ci,  />,  v/^,  /\j  are  all  integers. 

Hence,  —  is  nearer  to  x  than  is  7  • 
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Examples.     Express  Vo  in  the  form  of  a  continued  fraction. 

V3  =  1  -f  -  (since  1  is  the  greatest  integer  in  VS). 


Let 
Then, 


X 


.-.  X  — 


1 


V8  +  1 


V5-  1 


V3+  1 


.    V3  -f  1 


Let  =  1  +  -  (  since  1  is  the  gi-eatest  integer  in 1 

2  y\  I      ) 


Then, 


1 
V 


V3  +  1  _         V3-  1 


y-  - 


2 
2 


2 


V8  +  1 


VS-  1 


V3+  1 


.    V5-f  1 


v3  4-1  1  /  V JJ  -4-  1  \ 

Let  -  =  2  +  -  (  since  2  is  the  greatest  integer  in ) 

1  z\  1       / 


Then, 


1  _ 
z 


-^  +  l_2  =  Vi5_,. 


1 
1 


V84-  I 
V3  -  1  ~       --J 


This  is  the  same  as  x  above;  hence,  the  quotients  1,  2  will  be  con- 
tinually repeated. 

.-.  Vi]  =  1  -f-  — 1 


of  which 


1 


1  + 


may  be  written 


2  +  etc. 
will  be  continually  repeated,  and  the  whole  expression 


14-1      1 
1  +2 


The  convergent*  of  the  continued  fraction  -     -  are 

1.  i  h  t'p  \h  If.  ••• 
.-.  the  convergents  to  Vs  are  1,  2,  5,  {,  |f,  is*  Jl»  •  * ' 

This  example  shows  how  any  pure  quadratic  surd  may  he 
converted  into  a  non-terminating  simple  continued  fraction. 
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The  following  is  another  example  with  the  work  of  con- 
version exhibited  in  full  in  a  convenient  arrangement. 

--  V?  -  2  3  1 

V7  =  2  +  — ^ =  2  +  -^^ =  2  +  -. 

1  v7  +  2  «i 

.-.  ai  = ^  =  1  +  — r =  1  +  -7= =  1  +  -• 

3  3  VT  +  1  «a 

V7  +  I      1  ^  ^-1      1  ^       3  ,  ^  1 

2  2  V7  H-  1  X, 

^^+1      ,  ,   V7 -2      ,  ^        1  ,  ^  1 

.-.  Xg  = =  1  + =  1  +  — = =  1  +  -. 

3  3  V7  +  2  X4 

^        V7+2      ^   .   V7-2      ^   .        3  .^1 

.-.  aci  = ; =  4  + ; =  4  +  — =  4  +  — . 

1  1  V7  +  2  Xi 

1  +  l-fl+4 

Qaotlentfi      =  1,  1,  1,   4,     1,     1,     1,      4. 

Convergente  =  J,  f ,  },  I  |,  fj,  ff,  fj,  1^,  HJ. 

452.  A  non-terminating  simple  continued  fraction  in  which 
the  denominators  recur,  and  recur  always  in  the  same  order,  is 
called  a  simple  periodic  continued  fraction. 

453.  Every  quadratic  surd  may  be  converted  into  a  simple 
periodic  continued  fraction. 

It  is  sufficient  to  consider  the  case  of  a  pure  quadratic  surd, 
as  a  mixed  surd  can  always  be  reduced  to  a  pure  surd. 

Let  N  be  any  given  integer  not  a  square,  and  let  5^1  be  the 
integer  next  less  than  ViV",  hence  Vi^  —  yi  <  1.  Then,  arrang- 
ing as  in  the  last  example,  we  have 

in  which  ki  =  q^  and  ri  =  N  —  q^ ; 
=  ^2  H =  (h  + 


if  A-,  =  riq^  —  k^  and  r^  = — 
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=  !/3  H =  2'3  + 


if  A'g  =  r//^  —  A*2  and  r^  = ^ 


^2 


f\ 


if  K  =  *•»-!!/»  -  ^ „- 1  and  r„  =  ^ 


»•— 1 


iVoM;,  f ^6  numbers  r,,  r,,  r,,  •  •  •  ajid  kj,  kg,  •  •  •  are  jjositive 
integers. 


w—i     «»     t*»+i 


For,  let  -^^—^  9  -^  >  -'^^  be  the  consecutive  convergents  cor- 
responding  to  the  partial  quotients  y,_i,  y«,  5'„+i-     The  com- 

plete   quotient   next  after  q^  is   — -i  and  using  this 

instead  of  5^^  to  form  the  next  convergent,  we  obtain  the 
complete  value  ViV^   of  the   continued   fraction,  instead  of 

the  convergent  value  -f^  •  (§  445) 

''li  +  i 


Equate  rational  and  irrational  parts  of  tliis  equation. 

Then,  A^w,  4-  V«-i  =  ^'.^'^'j 

and  A;„v,  -f-  r„r„_i  =  w„. 

r  2  Y  _  f^  .2 

and  r_  =        " ' "       •  [2] 

Hence,  by  §  450,  Corollary,  and  §  443,  Corollary,  A„  and 
r,  are  both  positive,  and   since  t(„^ii\—  tf„i\^i=±^y  they 
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are  also  integral  if  ?<„_i»  ?f„,  '*„_i,  and  i\  are  integral;  that  is, 
if  k'ly  k^  A's,  •  •  •,  A"„_,  and  r„  r,,  r^,  •  •  •,  r,_,  are  integers.  Now, 
A:,  =  <y,  and  r^  =  .V  —  ^-j^  and  are,  therefore,  positive  integers. 
Therefore,  k^  and  r^  are  positive  integers.  Therefore,  k^  and 
rg  are  positive  integers,  and  so  on. 

Therefore,  Vi\?  has  been  developed  into  the  simple  continued 
fraction,  . 

^  ^/2  -h  7.,  -h 

The  greatest  value  that  any  of  the  numbers  k^,  k^,  k^  •  •  • 
can  have  is  q^^  for  r^_ir^  =  A"  —  k^,  and  r,__,  and  r,  are  posi- 
tive integers ;  hence,  A",  cannot  be  greater  than  the  greatest 
integer  in  VjV,  that  is,  k^  cannot  be  greater  than  y,. 

The  greatest  value  that  any  of  the  numbers  rj,  r^  r,,  •  • .  and 
the  greatest  value  that  any  of  the  numbers  q^,  q^  q^,  •"  can 
have  is  2  y, ;  for  A:„_,  -|-  A\  =  r„_i7„.  Therefore,  r^^^q^  c-annot 
be  greater  than  2  y,,  and  as  neither  r,_,  nor  q^  can  be  less  than 
1,  therefore  neither  of  them  can  be  greater  than  2q^, 

As  the  numbers  k^,  k^  k^,  •  •  •  cannot  have  more  than  qi  dif- 
ferent values  and  the  numbers  r,,  r^  r^,  •  •  •  cannot  have  more 

than  2qi  diiferent  values,  the  complete  quotients  — —> 

Vx  -I-  k.,  ^^ 

— —9  •   ■  cannot  have  more  than  2  q{^  different  values, 

and  therefore  one  of  these  values  must  recur.  If  this  happens, 
all  the  quotients  following  the  first  recurring  quotient  must 
recur  in  order,  and  consequently  all  the  partial  quotients  recur 
in  a  cycle  which  cannot  have  more  than  2  q^*  terms. 

Hence,  Vx  can  he  developed  into  a  simple  periodic  continued 
fraction. 

454.  There  (iannot  be  more  than  one  non-recui'ring  partial 
quotient  in  the  conversion  of  VjV. 

For,  if  possible,  let  there  be  t  partial  quotients  that  do  not 
recur,  t  being  greater  than  1,  and  let 
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/—  11 


1 


in  which  g',  is  not  equal  to  q^. 

Let  y  =  /y         H _, 

and  let  —  denote  the  wth  convergent  to  V^V. 
Then,  ViV  = ./,-[-"      -      •  ■      -      ^ 

^„  ^.i   1   ...   i    J_    ...   1  1. 

Eliminate  y  from  these  equation s, 

+  *V'r«-l  "  w,-iw«  =  0.  [2] 


+ «,  _  ./•„_ ,  (v, + ^'  -  y„  -  ;;■"---') = 0.  [3] 


U 


Now,  since  ^  >  1,  -^^^ —  is  a  positive  proper  fraction,  and 


V 


"«.-! 


is  zero  if  ^  =  2,  and  is  a  positive  proper  fraction  if  t>2. 


Hence,  -^^ '^^^^  is  a  proper  fraction,  say  ±  f.     So  also 


W,_2  '^■m  —  % 


is  a  proper  fraction,  say  ±/'.     Hence,  [3]  may 


be  written 
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Now,  /  and  /'  both  being  proper  fractions  and  y,  ^  q^  being 
an  integer,  for  q^  was  assumed  unequal  to  q^,  the  numbers 
qi  —  q^:tf  and  q,  —  q^±f'  are  both  positive  or  both  negative, 
and  [4]  becomes  the  sum  of  two  positive  numbers  or  of  two 
negative  numbers  is  equal  to  zero;  but  this  is  impossible. 
Therefore,  t  cannot  be  greater  than  1. 

If       ^  =  1,  then  w,_j  =  1,  r,_,  =  0,  m,  =  7,,  r,  =  1, 
and  equation  [2]  becomes 


.-.  tv-iiV  +  qiu^-i  -  w^  =  0, 

[5] 

and 

•i-  qi  = 

[6] 

qz-h"'-^q^-i     ^^     <7«_i  +  5'«_s4-*' 

1 

•      -^  • 

(See  §  444,  Corollary.) 

••7m  =  2^1,     q„t^i  =  q»     qm-i  =  qs> 

.•.  VA^  =  y,  ^-  —         - 


[7] 


!/s  +  !/s  +        +  73  +  ^2  -I-  ^  '/i  * 
455.    Eliminating  q^  from  equations  [o]  and  [6],  we  obtain 

Now,  wi  —  1  is  the  number  of  terms  in  tlie  cycle  in  [7]. 

Therefore,  «„_!*  — A'r„_,*  = -h  1    or   —1,   according  as   the 

number  of  terms  is  even  or  is  odd,  in  the  cycle  of  the  simple 

periodic  continued  fraction  into  which  ViV  is  convertible. 

ft 
Let  ri  =  w„,_i  and  s^  —  ?'«_i,  that  is,  let  —  be  the  conver- 

gent  immediately  preceding  the  partial  quotient  2//i  in  [7]; 
then  equation  [8]  becomes 

e^  -  Ns^^  :=  -f-  1  or  -  1. 
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Consider  the  case  c^^  —  Ns^^  =  -f-  1 . 

Let  (ci  -h  ^1  VjT)-  =  r„  +  s,  VF. 

Then,  (c^  -  s^  Vxy  =  r^  -  «„  ViV ; 

.  • .  r,2  -  i\V  =  (ci"  -  N8,y  =  1.  [A] 

Also    {e^  ^  s^Vn)  (c,  H-  s,Va)  =  c«+„  -h  *«^, V]v.        [B] 

Multiply  the  factors  on  the  left  side  of  [B]  and  equate 
rational  and  irrational  parts ;  then 

456.  These  equations  give  a  very  easy  and  rapid  method 

of  obtaining  a  close  approximation  to  ViV. 

From  the  example  on  page  368,  we  find  for  V? 

c,_8 
^i      3 

.  Cg      64  +  7  X  3«      127 
•  *  5,  ""    2  X  8  X  .S    "  48  ' 

,  ^  _  127»-h3x7x  127  x48'^  _  8193151 

*^  s.; ""  .'">  X  127^  X  48  -h  7  X  48»  ""  3096720  * 

By  §  447,  the  error  of  approximation  is 

1  3^ 

"^  4  X  3()9()72()2  "^  10»*' 

457.  Compare  equations  [A],  [15],  and  [C]  with  the  trigo- 
nometrical equations : 

cos*  a  —  (—  l)sin'a  =  1, 
(cos  a  -f-  V—  1  sin  a)  (cos  fi  -h  V—  1  sin  fi) 

=  cos(a  +  )3)  +  V^  sin  {a  +  P), 
and  cos  (n:  -f-  )3)  =  cos  a  cos  )3  -f  (—  1)  sin  nr  sin  fiy 

sin  (a  -^  p)=  sin  a  cos  )3  +  sin  jS  cos  nr. 
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458.   If 

c^^  -  .Va-,»  =  -  1, 

then 

c,^-i\V  =  +l; 

and,  in  general. 

c,^^-Ns,:'=^i, 

Cj, 

1+1            -^'*2n+l     —         ■■- 

459.  Equation  [2],  §  453,  gives 
and  therefore,  if 

then        i.,^^«  -  AX^„.;^  =  (-  l)"^ V,^i. 

460.  If  g  is  the  H.C.F.  of  mg  and  a^   -  N,  to  reduce  the 

/ — 

mixed  surd  to  a  simple  periodic  continued  fraction, 

7ng  " 

it  is  sufficient  to  reduce  — — 5 —  to  a  continued  fraction 

by  the  method  of  §  451.  *^ 

3  +  v7     12  +  Vm  1 

Thus, 


8  32  12  _  V112 

_llill      Lll 
~l+24-2-fl  +  l+20  4-l  +  l* 

461.   The  value  of  a  simple  periodic  continued  fraction  can 
be  expressed  as  the  root  of  a  quadratic  equation. 

Find  the  surd  value  of  t      h* 

1  -\-  Z 

Let  X  be  the  value  of  the  continued  fraction. 
Then,  x  = 


2  +  x 
.-.  z2  +  2  X  =  2. 

.-.  X  =  -  1  -}-  V3. 

We  take  the  +  sign  since  x  is  evidently  positive. 
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It  is  uot  true,  however,  that  a  value  can  be  determined  for 
any  periodic  continued  fraction ;  for  if  we  assume 


1-1-1-1-  1-x 

we  obtain  x*  —  x  -h  1  =  0. 

1±  V^ 


.  .  X  = 


2 


111 
which  is  absurd.     The  continued  fraction  -      -      -      -.is 

not  convergent,  as  may  be  seen  on  attempting  to  form  the 
principal  convergents  to  it;  these  are 

1,     00,     0,     1,     Qc,     0. 

462.   Exponential  Equations.     An  exponential  equation  can 
be  solved  by  continued  fractions. 

Solve  by  continued  fra(;tions  10'  =  2. 

Let  x  =  0  +  -- 

V 

Then,  10»  =  2,\;   ^  * 

or  10  *:  2v. 


•  '     1 


.-.  y  =  3  +  -  (since  10  lies  between  2^  and  2*). 


1  I 

Then,  10  =  2"^-"  =  2^  x  2'. 

1 

.-.  2  =  (})'. 


.-.  «  =  3  +  -  (since  2  lies  between  (J)*  and  (})♦). 


Then,  2  =  (?)      "  =  (f)*  x  (})«. 

•••(3)"=}??. 
•••  }  =  (K??)«. 

The  greatest  integer  in  u  is  found  to  be  0. 
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1 
_1 

1 


Hence,  x  =  0  -|- 

3  + 


3  + 


9  +  etc. 


The  successiTe  conyergentfi  are  |,  ^^  H,  etc. 
The  last  gives  z  =  }}  =  0.3010,  approximately. 

Note.    Observe  that  by  the  above  process  we  have  calculated  the  com- 
mon logarithm  of  2.     By  §  445,  the  error,  when  0.3010  is  taken  for  the 

common  logarithm  of  2,  is  considerably  less  than  j^zrk^  that  is,  con- 

siderably  less  than  0.00011 ;  so  that  0.3010  is  certainly  correct  to  three 
places  of  decimals,  and  probably  correct  to  four  places. 

Logarithms  are,  however,  much  more  easily  calculated  by  the  use  of 
series,  as  shown  in  Chapter  XXV. 
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1.  Find  continued  fractions  for  ^J?,  y^,  Yi?.,  ^t^,  V5, 
VlT,  4  V6 ;  and  find  the  fourth  convergent  to  each. 

2.  Find  continued  fractions  for  ^\,  |jj,  Jgf|,  Wt^J  ^"^^ 
find  the  third  convergent  to  each. 

3.  Find  continued  fractions  for  V2T,  V22,  V33,  V55. 

4.  Obtain  convergents,  with  only  two  figures  in  the  denom- 
inator, that  approach  nearest  to  the  values  of 

V7,  VIO,  Vl5,  Vl7,  Vis,  V20,  3  -  Vo,  2  +  VH . 

6.  If  the  pound  troy  is  the  weight  of  22.8157  cubic  inches 
of  water,  and  the  pound  avoirdupois  of  27.7274  cubic  inches  of 
water,  find  the  fraction  with  denominator  less  than  100  which 
shall  differ  from  their  ratio  by  less  than  0.0001. 

6.  The  ratio  of  the  diagonal  to  a  side  of  a  square  being 
V2,  find  the  fraction  with  denominator  less  than  100  which 
shall  differ  from  their  ratio  by  less  than  0.0001, 
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7.  Find  the  next  convergent  when  the  two  preceding  con- 
vergents  are  ^^  and  ^{,  and  the  next  quotient  is  5. 

8.  The  ratio  of  the  circumference  of  a  circle  to  its  diam- 
eter is  approximately  3.14159265 : 1.  Find  the  first  three  con- 
vergents  to  this  ratio,  and  determine  to  how  many  decimal 
places  each  agrees  with  the  true  value. 

9.  In  two  scales  of  which  the  zero  points  coincide  the 
distances  between  consecutive  divisions  of  the  one  ai-e  to  the 
corresponding  distances  of  the  other  as  1 : 1.06577.  Find 
what  division  points  less  than  100  most  nearly  coincide. 

10.    Find  the  surd  values  of 

1111111111 
■^4  +  2'     *  "^1+6'     3  +  1  +  6'      ^"^2-|-3  +  4" 


11.    Show  that  (  a -f  7      -)(t      -]  =  7 


12.  Show  that  the  ratio  of  the  diagonal  of  a  cube  to  its 
edge  may  be  nearly  expressed  by  97 :  56.  Find  the  greatest 
possible  value  of  the  error  made  in  taking  this  ratio  for  the 
true  ratio. 

13.  Find  a  series  of  fractions  converging  to  the  ratio  of 
5  hours  48  minutes  51  seconds  to  24  hours. 

14.  Find  a  series  of  fractions  converging  to  the  ratio  of  a 
cubic  yard  to  a  cubic  meter,  if  a  cubic  yard  is  0.76453  of  a 
cubic  meter. 


CHAPTER   XXVII 

SCALES  OF  NOTATION 

463.  Definitions.  Ijet  any  positive  integer  be  selected  as  a 
radix  or  base ;  then  any  number  may  be  expressed  as  an  alge- 
braic expression  of  which  the  terms  are  multiples  of  powers 
of  the  radix. 

Any  positive  integer  may  be  selected  as  the  radix ;  and  to 
each  radix  corresponds  a  scale  of  notation. 

When  we  write  numbers  in  any  scale  of  notation,  they  are 
arranged  by  descending  powers  of  the  radix,  and  the  powers 
of  the  radix  are  omitted,  the  place  of  each  digit  indicating  of 
what  power  of  the  radix  it  is  the  coefficient. 

Thus,  in  the  scale  of  ten,  2356  stands  for 

2  X  10»  +  3  X  102  +  5  X  10  +  6  ; 
in  the  scale  of  seven  for 

2  X  78  -f  3  X  7«  +  5  X  7  +  C ; 
in  tlie  scale  of  r  for 

2  r»  -f  3  r2  +  5  r  -f  0. 

464.  Computation.  Computations  are  made  with  numbers  in 
any  scale,  by  observing  that  one  unit  of  any  order  is  equal 
to  the  radix-number  of  units  of  the  next  lower  order;  and 
that  the  radix-number  of  units  of  any  order  is  equal  to  one 
unit  of  the  next  higher  order. 

X  (1)  Add  56,432  and  15,G4G  (sc^ale  of  seven). 

r«4oo  The  process  dififers  from  that  in  the  decimal  scale  only  in 

-yrf^t*      that  when  a  sum  greater  than  seven  w  reached,  we  divide  by 
10''4iT      *^^^^  ("^'^  ^^)i  write  the  remainder,  and  carry  the  quotient  to 
the  next  column. 

378 
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(2)  Subtract  34,561  from  61,235  (scale  of  eight). 

When  the  number  of  any  order  of  units  in  the  minuend  is 
less  than  the  number  of  the  corresponding  order  in  the  subtra- 
hend,  we  increase  the  number  in  the  minuend  by  eight  instead 
of  by  ten^  as  in  the  coinmon  scale. 

y.-*-{3)  Multiply  oy31i  by'Jirs  (Jscale  of  nine). 

5732  \                 .      \ 

428  We  mulnvly  the  nixnbeV  of  units  in  each  order  in  the  multi- 

61477  plicand  by  tm  numbeAof  imits  in  each  order  in  the  multiplier, 

12664  divide  each  tin^  by  nt\e,  eiif.  downj,^  xemainder,  and  carry 

26238  the  quotient. 

271211 

(4)  Divide  2,712,127  b\  57^  (sjftle  of  nine). 

428  \      ^  ^ 

6732  )  2712127 

26238  '^^^  ox>eration[^od  multiplication  and  subtraction  in- 

^-yoQ     '  volved  in  this  proo)e|n  are  precisely  the  same  as  in  the 
12664     ^^^£i^^  scal^  <st  notation,  with  the  exception  that  the 

r^A—      nMinTis  9 Instead  of  10. 
614j/       / 

61477     / 

465.    Int^ers  in  Any  Scale.     If  r  is  any  positive  integevy  any 
jjositive  integer  N  may  be  expressed  in  the  form 

N  =  ar"  -f  br"-'  H h  pr*  +  qr  4-  s, 

in  which  the  coefficients  a,  b,  c,  •  •  •  are  positive  integers,  ea^eh 
less  than  r. 

For,  divide  N  by  r*,  the  highest  power  of  r  contained  in  JV, 
and  let  the  quotient  be  a  with  the  remainder  N^ 

Then,  N  =  ar^  -{-  h\. 

In  like  manner, 

and  so  on. 

By  continuing  this  process  a  remainder  s  is  at  length  reached 
which  is  less  than  n     So  that, 

N  =ar^  -{■  br^-^  -\ \- pi^  -\-  qr  -\-  s. 
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Some  of  the  coefficients  .<?,  q,  p^  •  •  •  may  vanish,  and  every 
coefficient  is  less  than  r ;  that  is,  the  values  of  the  coefficients 
may  range  from  zero  to  r  —  1. 

Hence,  including  zero,  r  digits  are  required  to  express  num- 
bers in  the  scale  of  r. 

Express  N  in  the  form 

and  show  how  the  digits  a,  b,  -•■  may  be  found. 

If  N  =ar^  -{-bf^-^  -] [■  pr^ -^  qr  +  a, 

N  s 

then  —  =  ttr"~*  4- ^r"~^  +  •  •  • +J!>r -H  9  + -• 

T  V 

That  is,  the  remainder  on  dividing  N  by  r  is  s,  the  last 
digit. 

Let  iVi  =  ar^-^  +  />r»-*  H \- pr -{- q. 

Then,  --  =  «r— « -f  bi^-^  4- . . .  +  jo  +  2 . 

That  is,  the  remainder  is  q,  the  last  but  one  of  the  digits. 

466.    Hence,  to  express  an  int^^  number  in  the  scale  of  r, 

Divide  the  number  by  the  radix ^  then  the  quotient  by  the  radix, 
and  80  on  until  a  quotient  less  than  the  radix  is  reached.  The 
successive  remainders  and  the  last  quotient  are  the  successive 
digits  beginfiinrj  with  the  units'  place. 

(1)  Express  42,897  (scale  of  ten)  in  the  scale  of  six. 


0 ) 42897 

(0  7149. 

.3 

(3)1191- 

■3 

0)  198 . 

.3 

0)33. 

•0 

5. 

.3 

Therefore,  42,807  (scale  of  teu)  is  expressed  in  the  scale  of  six  by 
530.3:5.5. 
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(2)  Change  37,214  from  the  scale  of  eight  to  the  scale  of  nine. 

9)37214  The  radix  is  8.     Hence,  the  two  digits  on  the  left,  37, 

9)3363-  •  •  1  do  not  mean  thirty-seven,  but  3x8  +  7,  or  thirty-one, 

9)305-  •  •  6  which  contains  9  three  times,  with  remainder  4. 

9)26  •  •  •  8  The  next  partial  dividend  is  4  x  8  -H  2  =  34,  which 

2  •  •  •  3  contains  9  three  times,  with  remainder  7 ;  and  so  on. 
Therefore,  37,214  (scale  of  eight)  is  expressed  in  the  scale  of  nine  by 
23,861. 

(3)  In  what  scale  is  140  (scale  of  ten)  expressed  by  362  ? 

Let  r  be  the  radix ;  then,  in  the  scale  of  ten, 

140  =  3r«  +  5r  -H  2,  or  Sr^  4-  6r  =  138. 

Solving,  we  find  r  =  6. 

The  other  valne  of  r  is  negative  and  fractional,  and  therefore  inad- 
misBible,  since  the  radix  is  always  a  positive  integer. 

467.   Radix-Fractions.     As  in  the  decimal  scale  decimal  frac- 
tions are  used,  so  in  any  soale  radix-fractions  are  used. 

Thus,  in  the  decimal  scale,  0.2341  stands  for 

2        3         4         1 


10         102    ^108         104  • 

and  in  the  scale  of  r  it  stands  for 

2      3      4       1 

-  +  -  +  -  +-• 
r      f^      r*      r*' 

(1)  Express  JJ|  (scale  of  ten)  by  a  radix-fraction  in  the 
scale  of  eight. 

-  24/)      abed 

Assume  —  =  --!-  — | h-    +••• 

256      8      82      83  ^  8* 

Multiply  by  8,  7f J  =  a  +  -4-|^-f-  +  --- 

Therefore,  a  =  7, 

,                                            2\      b       r       d 
and  =  -  -I h  -    H 


Multiply  by  8,  5^  =  &  _^  ':  .f  '[  + 


32      8      82      88 

c       d 

8"^  82 
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Therefore,  6  =  5, 

4  "  8  '  82 
d 
8 


1      c      d 
and  -7  =  r  +  r^  + 


d 
Multiply  by  8,  2  =  c  +  -  + 


Therefore,  c  =  2, 

and  0  =  d,  etc. 

Therefore,  )|{  (scale  of  ten)  is  expressed  in  the  scale  of  eight  by  0.752. 

(2)  Change  35.14  from  the  scale  of  eight  to  the  scale 

of  six.  3 

(5 
We  take  the  integral  part  and  the  fractional  part  16)l8(l 

separately.  1q 


Integral  part :  6)35 

4  •  •  •  6. 


2 
6 


FraciianalpaH:        1  +  1  =  1?  =  A  « 


This  is  reduced  to  a  radix-fraction  in  the  scale  of  six 
as  in  the  margin. 


8      82      64      16  16)72(4 

64 
8 
6 

16j48(3 
Therefore,  36.14  (scale  of  eight)  is  expressed  in  the  48 

scale  of  six  by  45.1043. 
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1.  Add  435,  624,  737  (scale  of  eight). 

2.  From  32,413  subtract  15,542  (scale  of  six). 

3.  Multiply  6431  by  35  (scale  of  seven). 

4.  Multiply  4685  by  3483  (scale  of  nine). 

5.  Divide  102,432  by  36  (scale  of  seven). 

6.  Find  H.C.F.  of  2541  and  3102  (scale  of  seven). 

7.  Extract  the  square  root  of  33,224  (scale  of  six). 
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8.  Extract  the  square  root  of  300,114  (scale  of  five). 

9.  Change  624  from  the  scale  of  ten  to  the  scale  of  five. 

10.  Change  3516  from  the  scale  of  seven  to  the  scale  of  ten. 

11.  Change  3721  from  the  scale  of  eight  to  the  scale  of  six. 

12.  Change.  4535  from  the  scale  of  seven  to  the  scale  of  nine. 

13.  Change  32.15  from  the  scale  of  six  to  the  scale  of  nine. 

14.  Express  ^\  (scale  of  ten)  by  a  radix-fraction  in  the 
scale  of  four. 

16.  Express  ^\  (scale  of  ten)  by  a  radix-fraction  in  the 
scale  of  six. 

16.  Multiply  31.24  by  0.31  (scale  of  five). 

17.  In  what  scale  is  21  x  36  equal  to  746  ? 

18.  In  what  scale  is  the  square  of  23  expressed  by  540  ? 

19.  In  what  scale  are  212,  1101,  1220  in  arithmetical  pro- 
gression ? 

20.  Show  that  1,234,321  is  a  perfect  square  in  any  scale 
(radix  greater  than  four). 

21.  Which  of  the  weights  1,  2,  4,  8,  •  •  •  pounds  must  be 
selected  to  weigh  345  pounds,  only  one  weight  of  each  kind 
being  used  ? 

22.  Multiply  72,645  by  46,723  (scale  of  eight). 

23.  Divide  162,542  by  6522  (scale  of  seven). 

24.  A  number  of  three  digits  in  the  scale  of  7  is  expressed 
in  the  scale  of  9  by  the  same  digits  in  reverse  order.  Find 
the  number. 

26.  If  two  numbers  are  formed  by  the  same  digits  in  dif- 
ferent orders,  show  that  the  difference  between  the  numbers  is 
divisible  by  r  —  1. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII 

THEORY  OF  NUMBERS 

468.  Definitions.  In  the  present  chapter,  by  the  term  nuni- 
ber  is  meant  jwsttive  integer.  The  terms  primes  compositej 
are  used  in  the  ordinary  aritlimetical  sense. 

A  multiple  of  a  is  a  number  that  contains  the  factor  a,  and 
may  be  written  ma. 

An  even  number,  since  it  contains  the  factor  2,  may  be  writ- 
ten 2  m ;  an  odd  number  may  be  written  2  m  -^  1,  2  m  —  1, 
2  m  H-  3,  2  ;«  —  3,  etc. 

A  number  a  is  said  to  divide  another  number  b  when  -  is 

a 
an  integer. 

469.  Resolution  into  Prime  Factors.  A  number  can  be  resolved 
into  prime  factors  in  only  one  way. 

Let  N  be  any  number.  Suppose  N  =  abc  •  •  • ,  where  a,  b,c,-'- 
are  prime  numbers;  suppose  also  iV  =  a/3y--,  where  a,  /3, 
y,  •  •  •  are  prime  numbers. 

Then,  abc  •  •  •  =  apy  •  • . 

Hence,  a  must  divide  the  product  abc  •  •  • ;  but  a,  b,  c,  --^  are 
all  prime  numbers  ;  hence,  a  must  be  equal  to  some  one  of 
them,  a  suppose. 

Divide  by  a,  ftc  •  •  •  =  )3y  •  •  • ;  and  so  on. 

Hence,  the  factors  in  apy  •  •  •  ai*e  equal  to  those  in  c^  •  •  •, 
and  the  theorem  is  proved. 

470.  Divisibility  of  a  Product.  I.  If  a  number  a  divides  a 
product  be,  and  is  jjrime  to  b,  it  must  divide  c. 

For,  since  a  divides  be,  every  prime  factor  of  a  must  be 
found  in  be;  but,  since  a  is  prime  to  by  no  factor  of  a  will  be 

.384 
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found  in  b ;  hence,  all  the  prime  factors  of  a  are  found  in  c ; 
that  is,  a  divides  c. 

From  this  theorem  it  follows  that : 

II.    If  a  prime  number  a  divides  a  product  bcde  •  •  •,  it  must 
divide  some  factor  of  that  product ;  and  conversely. 

III.  If  a  prime  number  divides  b",  it  viust  divide  b. 

IV.  If  2»is  prime  to  b  and  to  c,  it  is  prime  to  be. 

V.    If  B,  is  prime  to  b,  every  power  of  b.  i^  prime  to  every 
power  of  b. 

471.    If  ->  a  fraction  in  its  lowest  terms,  is  eqiial  to  another 

fraction  ->  then  c  and  d  are  equimultiples  q/*a  and  b. 

a       c  ad 

If  T  =  ~;>  then  -r-  =  c. 

b      d  b 

Since  b  will  not  divide  a,  it  must  divide  d  j  hence,  e^  is  a 
multiple  of  b. 

Let  d  =  mb,  m  being  an  integer. 

Since   7-  =  -;>  and  d  =  mb.  -  =  — r  ;  therefore,  c  =  ma, 
b       d  b       mb 

Hence,  c  and  d  are  equimultiples  of  a  and  b. 
From  the  above  theorem  it  follows  that : 

I?i  the  decimal  scale  of  notation  a  common  fraction  in  its 
lowest  terms  will  j^roduce  a  non-terminating  decimal  if  its 
denominator  contains  any  prime  factor  except  2  and  5. 

For  a  terminating  decimal  is  equivalent  to  a  fraction  with 

a  denominator  10".     Therefore,  a  fraction   -r  in  its   lowest 

b 

terms  cannot  bo  equal  to  'such  a  fraction,  unless  10"  is  a 
multiple  of  b.  But  10",  that  is,  2"  x  5",  contains  no  prime 
factors  besides  2  and  5,  and  hence  cannot  be  a  multiple  of  b, 
if  b  contains  any  prime  factors  except  2  and  5. 
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472.  Square  Numbers.  If  a  square  nurnher  is  resolved  into 
its  prime  factors,  the  exponent  of  each  factor  is  even. 

For,  if  N  =  aP  X  //'  X  <-''••  • 

Conversely :  A  number  that  has  the  exponents  of  all  its 
prime  factors  even  is  a  perfect  square;  therefore, 

To  change  any  number  to  a  perfect  square. 

Resolve  the  number  into  its  prime  factors,  select  the  factors 
which  have  odd  exponents,  and  multiply  the  given  number  by 
the  product  of  these  factors. 

Thus,  to  find  the  leaat  number  by  which  250  must  be  multiplied  to 
make  it  a  perfect  square. 

260  =  2  X  5',  in  which  2  and  6  are  the  factors  that  have  odd  exponents. 
Hence,  the  multiplier  required  is  2  x  5  =  10. 

473.  Diyisibility  of  Numbers.  I.  If  two  numbers  N  and  N' 
when  divided  by  a  have  the  same  remainder,  their  difference  is 
divisible  by  a. 

For,  if  N  when  divided  by  a  has  a  quotient  q  and  a  remain- 
der r,  then 

N  =  qa  -{-  r. 

And,  if  iV  when  divided  by  a  has  a  quotient  q'  and  a 
remainder  r,  then 

N'  =  q'a'\-r, 

Therefore,  .V  -  N'=(q^  y ') a. 

II.  If  the  difference  between  two  number's  N  and  N'  is  divisi- 
ble by  a,  then  N  and  N'  when  divided  by  a  have  the  same 
remainder. 

V  —  iV' 

Let  ^ =  w,  where  m  is  an  integer. 

a 

N  r 

Now,  —  =  7  H — »  where  r<a, 

a  a 
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and  —  =  g'  H —  >  where  r'  <  a. 

a  a 

\ V'  r r' 

Subtract, '—  =  q  —  q'  -\ 

a  a 

N  ^  N' 

But  is  an  integer  by  hypothesis. 

a 

T  —  r' 

Therefore,  is  an  integer,  or  zero. 

a 

Now,  r  —  T* <r  (r  and  r'  being  integers),  and  T<a. 

.*.  r  —  r^ <a. 
Hence,  a  cannot  divide  r  —  r\     Therefore, 

cannot  be  an  integer,  and  hence  must  be  zero. 


r  —  r' 


Therefore,  r  must  equal  r', 

III.  If  two  numbers  N  and  N'  when  divided  by  a  given 
number  a  have  remainders  r  and  x\  then  NN'  and  rr'  when 
divided  by  a  have  the  same  remainder. 

For,  if  A"  =  jra  -f  r, 

and  N'  =  q'a  -f  r', 

then  NN^  =  qq'a^  -f  qar'  +  q'ar  +  rr^ 

=  (g'g''a  4-  qf^  +  j'V)  a  -f  ^^'. 

Therefore,  A\V'  and  rr^  when  divided  by  a  have  the  same 

remainder. 

Thus,  37  and  47  when  divided  by  7  have  remainders  2  and  5. 

Now,  37  X  47  =  1739,  and  2  x  5  =  10. 

The  remainder  when  each  of  these  two  numbers  is  divided  by  7  is  3. 

From  II  it  follows  that,  in  the  scale  of  ten, 

1.  A  number  is  divisible  by  2,  i,  S,  -  • '  if  the  numbers  denoted  by  its 
last  digit,  last  two  digits,  last  three  digits,  •  •  •  are  divisible  respectively  by 
2,i,S," 

2.  A  number  is  divisible  by  5,  25,  125,  •  •  •  i/  the  numbers  denoted  by  its 
last  digit,  last  two  digits,  last  three  digits,  -  •  •  are  divisible  respectively  by 
o,  25,  126,  • . . 
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3.  If  from  a  number  the  9um  of  its  digits  is  subtracted^  the  remainder 
is  divisible  by  9. 

For,  if  from  a  number  expressed  in  the  form 

a-f  106  +  10«c  +  10«d  +  ..- 

a  +  6  +  c-fd  +  -"  is  subtracted,  the  remainder  is 

(10  _  1)6  4-  (loa  -  l)c  +  (10»  -  l)(i  +    . . 

and  10  -  1,  102  _  i,  io«  _  i^  . . .  are  each  divisible  by  10  -  1,  or  9. 

Therefore,  the  remainder  is  divisible  by  9. 

4.  A  number  N  may  be  expressed  in  the  form  9n  -^n  {if  n  denotes  the 
sum  of  its  digits) ;  and  N  is  divisible  by  S  if  b  is  divisible  by  3 ;  and  by  9 
{fBis  divisible  by  9. 

5.  A  number  is  divisible  by  11  if  the  difference  between  the  sum  of  its 
digits  in  the  even  places  and  the  sum  of  its  digits  in  the  odd  places  isO  or 
a  multiple  of  11. 

For,  a  number  N  expressed  by  digits  (beginning  from  the  right) 
a,  6,  c,  d,  •  •  •  may  be  put  in  the  form  of 

JV=a  +  106+10«cH-10«d  +  ... 

.-.  iV  -  a  +  6  -  c  +  d =  (10  +  1)  6  +  (102  -  1)  c  +  (10»  +  1)  d  +  • . . 

But  10  +  1  is  a  factor  of  10  +  1,  10*  -  1,  10»  +  1,  •  •  • 

Therefore,  iV-a-f6-c-fd is  divisible  by  10  +  1  =  11. 

Hence,  the  number  N  may  be  expressed  in  the  form 

11  n  4-  (a  +  c  +  . . .)  -  (6  4-  d  -f  •  •  .)i 

and  is  a  multiple  of  11,  if  (a  +  c  +  •  •  •)  —  (b  +  d  +  •  •  •)  is  0  or  a  multiple 
of  11. 

474.    Theorem.     The   product   of   r   consecutive    integers   is 

divisible  by  |r. 

Represent  by  P^j^  the  product  of  k  consecutive  int^ers 
beginning  with  n. 

Then,         P^j^  =  n{n'\-  V)"\n-\-k  -1); 

^«  +  i.*  +  i  =  (/i  +  1)  (/I  +  2)  . .  .(;i  -f  A:)  (n  -f  A;  4- 1) 
=  w  (//  -f  1)  (/t  -h  2)  .  • .  (n  -H  k) 

-f  {k  +  1)  («  +  1)  (71  +  2)  . . .  (»  4-  k\ 

• '  •   ^\  +  1.  i  +  1  =  ^n,  A  +  1  +  (A*  -f  1)  ^n  +  1,  *  • 
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Assume,  for  the  moment,  that  the  product  of  any  k  con- 
secutive integers  is  divisible  by  \k. 

Then,  /\4-i.*+i  =  ^«.*+i  +(^  4-  l)A/[^; 

or,  ^«  +  i.*+i  =  ^«,*+iH-^lMJ-, 

where  M  is  an  integer.  ' 

Hence,  if  -P«.t+i  is  divisible  by  \k  -f  1,  ^»  +  i.i  +  i  is  also 
divisible  by  \k  -f  1.  But  /'i.^.+i  is  divisible  by  |A;  -f  1  since 
A,*+i  =  1^+1-  Therefore,  P2,i:+i  is  divisible  by  [A;  -f  1 ; 
hence,  -P8,*+i  is  divisible  by  |A;  4- 1 ;   and  so  on. 

Hence,  the  product  of  any  A:  -f  1  consecutive  integers  is 
divisible  by  \k  -f  1,  if  the  product  of  any  k  consecutive  inte- 
gers is  divisible  by  \k.  The  product  of  any  2  consecutive 
integers  is  divisible  by  [2 ;  hence,  the  product  of  any  3  con- 
secutive integers  is  divisible  by  [3 ;  hence,  the  product  of  any  4 
consecutive  integers  is  divisible  by  |4;  and  so  on.  Therefore, 
the  product  of  any  r  consecutive  integers  is  divisible  by  [r. 

475.   Examples.     (1)  Show  that  every  square  number  is  of 

one  of  the  forms  6  w,  6  n  —  1,  5  w  -f  1. 

Every  number  is  of  one  of  the  forms  : 

6n-2,  6n  — 1,  6n,  5n+l,  6n4-2. 

Now,     (6n  ±  2)2  =  26n2  ±  20n  +  4  =  5(6n2  i  4  n  +  1)  -  1 ; 

(5n  ±  1)2  =  26 n«  ±  lOn  +  1  =  5(5n2  i  2n)  +  1 ; 

and  (5  n)«  =  26  n«  =  6  (5  n^). 

Therefore,  every  square  number  is  of  one  of  the  three  forms : 

6n,  6n  —  1,  6n  +  1. 

Hence,  in  the  scale  of  ten,  every  square  number  must  end  in  0,  1,  4, 
6,  tf ,  or  9. 

(2)  Show  that  n*  —  n  is  divisible  by  30  if  it  is  even. 

n*  -  n  =  n(n  -  1) (n  -H  1)  (n*  +  1) 

=  n(n  -  1)  (n  +  1)  (n2  -  4  +  6) 
=  n  (n  -  1)  (n  +  1)  [(n  -  2)  (n  +  2)  +  5]. 
Now,  n  (n  -  1)  (n  +  1)  is  divisible  by  [3.  (§  474) 
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One  of  the  five  conBeciitive  numbers  n  —  2,  n  —  1,  n,  n  +  li  n  -\-2  is 
dlYislble  by  5. 

If  n,  (n— 1),  or  (n+ 1)  is  divisible  by  5,  the  number  on  the  right  is  divis- 
ible by  5.  U  (n  -  2)  or  (n  +  2)  is  divisible  by  5,  then  [(n  -  2)(n  +  2)  +  5] 
is  divisible  by  6,  since  5  is  divisible  by  5. 

Therefore,  the  number  on  the  right  is  always  divisible  by  5. 

Hence,  n*  ~  n  is  divisible  by  5  x  [3,  that  is,  by  30. 
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Find  the  least  number  by  which  each  of  the  following  must 
be  multiplied  that  the  product  may  be  a  square  number : 

1.   2626.  2.   3676.  3.    4374.  4.    74,088. 

5.  If  m  and  n  are  positive  integers,  both  odd  or  both  even, 
show  that  m'  —  n'  is  divisible  by  4. 

6.  Show  that  n'  —  n  is  always  even. 

7.  Show  that  n*  —  n  is  divisible  by  6  if  n  is  even,  and  by 
24  if  n  is  odd. 

8.  Show  that  n*  —  n  is  divisible  by  240  if  n  is  odd. 

9.  Show  that  n^  —  n  is  divisible  by  42  if  n  is  even,  and 
by  168  if  n  is  odd. 

10.  Show  that  n(n  -^1)  (n  -f  6)  is  divisible  by  6. 

11.  Show  that  every  square  number  is  of  one  of  the  forms 
3  n,  3  n  —  1,  3  w  -f  1. 

12.  Show  that  every  cube  number  is  of  one  of  the  forms 
9  n,  9  n  —  1,  9  n  4- 1. 

13.  Show  that  every  cube  nmnber  is  of  one  of  the  forms 
7  71,  7  n  —  1,  7  w  -f  1. 

14.  Show  that  every  number  which  is  both  a  square  and 
a  cube  is  of  the  form  7  /i  or  7  n  -f  1. 

15.  Show  that  in  the  scale  of  ten  every  perfect  fourth 
power  ends  in  one  of  the  figures  0,  1,  5,  6. 


CHAPTER  XXIX 


DETERMINANTS 
476.   Orig^in.     If  we  solve  the  two  simultaneous  equations 


we  obtain 


a,Cj  —  a^i 


Similarly,  from  the  three  simultaneous  equations 

we  obtain 

with  similar  expressions  for  y  and  ;:;. 

The  numerators  and  denominators  of  these  fractions  are 
examples  of  expressions  which  often  occur  in  algebraic  work, 
and  for  which  it  is  therefore  convenient  to  have  a  special 
name.     Such  expressions  are  called  determiiuuits. 

477.  Definitions.  Determinants  are  usually  written  in  a 
compact  form,  called  the  square  form, 

and  0162^8  —  aiftjCa  -f  a^^Ci  —  Os^iCs  +  oj^Cj  —  as^i  is  written 

a\    Os    as 
&i     62    6s 

Cl       Cj      Cs 

301 


Thus,  ai^s  —  0361  is  written 
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This  square  form  is  sometimes  written  in  a  still  more  abbreviated  form. 
Thus,  the  last  two  determinants  are  written  |ai  &s|  and  |ai  &2  Cs|.  This 
last  notation  should,  however,  always  suggest  the  square  form.  In  any 
problem  it  generally  is  advisable  to  write  this  abbreviated  form  in  the 
complete  square  form. 

The  individual  symbols  a^,  a^,  hi,  h^  >  •  •  are  called  dements. 

A  horizontal  line  of  elements  is  called  a  row ;  a  vertical  line 
a  column. 

The  two  lines  a^  h^  c,  and  a,,  h^  c^  are  called  diagonals ;  the 
first  the  principal  diagonal,  the  second  the  secondary  diagonal 

The  order  of  a  determinant  is  the  number  of  elements  in  a 
row  or  column. 

Thus,  the  last  two  determinants  are  of  the  second  and  third  orders 
respectively. 

The  expression  of  which  the  square  form  is  an  abbreviation 
is  called  the  exiiansion  of  the  determinant. 

The  several  terms  of  the  expansion  are  called  terms  of  the 
determinant. 

Thus,  the  expansion  of  j  ^    /*    is  0162  —  a«&i« 

Remark.  By  some  writers  constituent  is  used  where  we  use  dement^ 
and  element  where  we  use  tenn, 

478.  General  Definition.  In  general,  a  determinant  of  the 
nth  order  is  an  expression  involving  n^  elements  arranged  in 
71  rows  of  n  elements  each. 

479.  Inversions  of  Order.  In  any  arrangement  of  the  letters 
of  a  determinant  the  occurrence  of  any  one  of  them  before 
another  which  precedes  it  in  the  principal  diagonal  is  called 
an  inversion  of  order, 

f  ^U8,  if  1,  2,  3,  4,  5  is  the  order  in  the  principal  diagonal,  in  the  order 
2,  3,  5,  1,  4  there  are  four  inversions  :  2  before  1,  3  before  1,  5  befqjre  1, 
5  before  4. 

Similarly,  if  a,  &,  c,  d  is  the  order  in  the  principal  diagonal,  in  the 
order  6,  d,  a,  c  there  are  three  inversions :  h  before  a,  d  before  a,  d 
before  c. 
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480.  In  any  arrangement  of  integers  (or  letters)  let  two 
adjacent  integers  (or  letters)  be  interchanged ;  then  the  num- 
ber of  inversions  is  either  increased  or  diminished  by  one. 

For  example,  in  the  arrangement  62[5  1]487  interchange  5  and  1. 

We  now  have  6  2  [1  6]  4  3  7. 

The  inversions  of  5  and  1  with  the  integers  before  the  group  are  the 
same  in  each  arrangement. 

The  inversions  of  5  and  1  with  the  integers  after  the  group  are  Uie 
same  in  each  series. 

In  the  first  arrangement  5  1  is  an  inversion ;  in  the  second  series  1  5 
is  not  an  inversion. 

Hence,  the  interchanging  of  5  and  1  diminishes  the  number  of  inver- 
sions by  one. 

Similarly  for  any  other  case. 

481.  Signs  of  the  Terms.  The  principal  diagonal  term 
always  ha^  a  +  sign. 

To  find  the  sign  of  any  other  term  : 

Add  the  number  of  inversions  among  the  letters,  and  the 
number-  of  inversions  among  the  subscripts.  If  the  total 
number  is  even,  the  sign  of  the  term  is  -f  ;  if  odd,  — . 

Thus,  in  the  determhiant  \a\b^  c^  d^\  consider  the  term  Csagdi^j. 
There  are  in  c  adb  three  mversions ;  in  2  3  4  1  three  inversions ;  the 
total  is  six,  an  even  number,  and  the  sign  of  the  term  is  + . 

482.  Special  Rules.  In  practice  the  sign  of  a  term  is  easily 
found  by  one  of  the  following  special  rules : 

I.    Write  the  elements  of  the  term  in  the  natural  order  of 

letters;  if  the  number  of  inversions  among  the  subscripts  is 

even,  the  sign  of  the  term  is  -{- ,  if  odd,  — . 

II.    Wriie  the  elements  in  the  natural  order  of  subscripts ; 

if  the  number  of  inversio7is  among  the  letters  is  even,  the  sign 

of  the  term  t«  -f  ;  if  odd,  — . 

Thus,  in  the  determinant  |ai  6s  Cs  ^4!  consider  the  term  c^andilbi. 
Writing  the  elements  in  the  order  of  letters,  we  have  aiJb\C^^.  There 
are  two  inversions,  viz.,  8  before  1,  and  8  before  2,  and  the  sign  of  the 
term  is  +.    Or,  write  the  elements  in  the  order  of  subscripts,  hiC^^A' 
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There  are  two  inyersions,  viz.^  b  before  a,  and  c  before  a,  and  the  sign 
of  the  term  is  +. 

That  these  special  rules  give  the  same  sign  as  the  general  rule  of  §  481 
may  be  seen  as  follows : 

Consider  the  term  cta^A^v    Its  sign  is  determined  by  the  total 

number  of  inversions  in  the  two  series  »  q  4  i  *     Bring  os  to  the  first 

position ;  this  interchanges  in  the  two  series  c  and  a,  2  and  3.  In  each 
series  the  number  of  inversions  is  increased  or  diminished  by  one  (§  480), 
and  the  total  is,  therefore,  increased  or  diminished  by  an  even  number. 

Interchange  bi  and  d^,  then  interchange  61  and  Cs ;  this  brings  61  to 
the  second  place,  and  the  letters  into  the  natural  order.  As  before,  the 
total  number  of  inversions  is  changed  by  an  even  number. 

The  term  is  now  written  a^c^^  and  the  number  of  inversions  differs 
by  an  even  number  from  that  found  by  the  general  rule  of  §  481.  Hence, 
the  sign  given  by  I  agrees  with  the  sign  given  by  the  general  rule. 

483.  The  Ezpansion.  The  expansion  of  any  determinant 
may  be  found  by  forming  all  the  possible  products  by  taking 
one  element,  and  only  one,  from  each  row,  and  one  element, 
and  only  one,  from  each  column,  and  prefixing  to  each  product 
the  proper  sign. 

The  number  of  terms  in  the  expansion  is 

1 . 2  •  3  •  •  •  (»  —  1)  •  n  =  I ».  * 

For,  to  form  the  expansion  of  a  determinant  of  the  nth.  order 
we  make  all  the  possible  arrangements  of  n  elements,  taking 
all  of  them  in  each  arrangement  (§  339). 

484.  If  all  the  elements  in  any  row  or  column  are  zero,  the 
determinant  is  zero.  For  every  term  contains  one  of  the  zeros 
from  this  row  or  column  (§  483),  and  therefore  every  term  of 
the  determinant  is  zero. 

A  determinant  is  unchanged  if  the  rows  are'^  changed  Uy 

columns  and  the  columns  to  rows.  For  the  rules  (§§  478-483) 

are  unchanged  if  row  is  changed  to  column  and  column  to 
row. 

I  fli    en    fls '      I  o-x  b\    c\ 

Thus,                         61     62    63  I  =  I  a«  &2    cj 

Cx$  C2    cj  I       at  hi    cj 
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485.   A  determinant  of  the  third  order  may  be  conveniently 
expanded  as  follows : 


Three  elements  connected  by  a  full  line  form  a  positive 
term ;  three  elements  connected  by  a  dotted  line  form  a  nega- 
tive term.     The  expansion  obtained  from  the  diagram  is 

which  agrees  with  §  477. 

There  is  no  simple  rule  for  expanding  determinants  of 
orders  higher  than  the  third. 


Exercise  69         ^r^  *.a^<-^  ^'4.^-k\  ' 

Prove  the  following  relations  by  expanding :  ^    -4^^1#a  ^^  ^'- '-   »y  f 


1. 

ft, 

1 
■ 

«2 
*2 

a 

I 

«2        «1 

• 

«i 

«., 

«3 

!«s     «s 

a, 

ft> 

i     <?i     «i 

2.     6, 

^ 

^3 

= 

^3         < 

-2 

C\ 

= 

-'*» 

1          Cg          ttg 

1 

^2 

<^8 

^3        K 

b. 

*, 

1 

,     ^2     ag 

Find  the 

vail 

Lie  of : 

1 

2 

3 

3 

2 

4 

3.     2 

4 

4'. 

4. 

7 

6 

1 

• 

6. 

— 

3 

4 

6 

5 

3 

8 

4 
1 


5      2 
2-3 


6  -4 


5 


\ 
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Find  the  value  of : 


6. 


5  8     7 

6  4     4 
5     7     9 


7. 


1 

3 

5 

2 

4 

6 

3 

5 

7 

8. 


9     6     3 

5    7     7 
8     4     2 


9.    Count  the  inversions  in  the  ai'rangement : 

5413  2.      751436  2.      d  a  c  e  b, 
4152  3.      654213  7.      c  e  b  d  a. 

10.  In  the  determinant  |a,  b^  c,  d^  e^\  iind  the  signs  of  the 
following  terms : 

afi^c^^  a^^c^^e^^  e^e^aj[>^^, 

ajb^c^^e^,  b^c^a^e^^.  ^i^aV^^j- 

11.  Write,  with  their  proper  signs,  all  the  terms  of  the 
determinant  \nxb^c^dA. 


12.  Write,  with  their  proper  signs,  all  the  terms  of  the 
determinant  [aj  k^  Cg  d^  e^\  which  contain  both  a^  and  b^]  all 
the  terms  which  contain  both  b^  and  e^. 


Expand : 


13. 


a 
b 


b     0     0 

a     i)     0 


0     a     a 
0     b     b 


a 


nbeir  6i  t1 


14. 


0  0  0  ff 

0  0  6  0 

I  a  a  b  b 

b  b  a  a 


15. 


a 
c 
b 
a 


b     c 
a     b 


c 
b 


0 
0 
a     0.  • 


486.  Number  ti  iTerms.  Consider  a  determinant  of  the  nth 
order. 

In  forming  a  term  we  can  take  from  the  first  row  any  one 
of  n  elements ;  from  the  second  row  any  one  of  7i  —  1  ele- 
inents ;  and  so  on.  From  the  last  row  we  can  take  only  the 
one  remaining  element. 

Hence,  the  full  number  of  terms  is  n{n  —  1)   •  •  1,  or  [w. 


\ 
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487.  Interchang^e  of  Columns  or  Rows.  If  two  adjacent 
columns  or  two  adjacent  roirs  of  a  determinant  A  are  inter- 
changed,  the  determinant  thus  obtained  is  —  A. 

For  example,  consider  the  determinants 


A  = 


a. 

«» 

a* 

Ol 

o» 

a. 

«< 

0* 

,       A'  = 

C4 

c/. 

rf. 

d. 

d. 

rf. 

d. 

d. 

The  individual  elements  in  any  row  or  column  of  A'  are  the 
same  as  those  of  some  row  or  column  of  A,  the  only  difference 
being  in  the  arrangement  of  the  elements.  Since  every  term 
of  each  determinant  contains  one,  and  only  one,  element  from 
each  row  and  column,  every  term  of  A'  must,  disregarding  the 
sign,  be  a  term  of  A. 

Now  the  sign  of  any  particular  term  of  A'  is  found  from 
an  arrangement  (§  482,  I)  in  which  3  2  is  the  natural  order. 
The  sign  of  the  term  of  A  which  contains  the  same  elements 
is  found  from  an  arrangement  in  which  3  2  is  regarded  as  an 
inversion.  Consequently,  every  term  which  in  A'  has  a  +  sign 
has  in  A  a  —  sign,  and  vice  versa  (§  480). 

Therefore,  A'  =  —  A. 

Similarly  if  any  two  adjacent  columns  or  two  adjacent  rows 
of  any  determinant  are  interchanged. 

488.  In  any  determinant  A,  if  a  particular  column  is  carried 
over  m  columns^  the  determinaiit  obtained  is  (—  1)™A. 

For,  successively  interchange  the  column  in  question  with 
the  adjacent  column  until  it  occupies  the  desired  position. 
There  are  7n  interchanges  made ;  hence,  there  are  7n  changes 
of  sign  (§  487).  We  may  make  each  change  of  sign  by  multi- 
plying A  by  —  1.     Therefore,  the  new  determinant  is  (—  1)'"A. 

Similarly  for  a  particular  row. 
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ai    Os    as 

as    at    ai 

a^    oj    ai 

bi     bi    h 

=  —      fts       ^2       bi     = 

Cs      C2       Ci 

Ci       Cj       Cs 

1   Cs       Cs       Ci 

68      6,      6, 

489.  /»  any  determinant  A,  ty  any  ^ecro  columns  are  inter- 
changed^  the  determinant  thus  obtained  is  —  ^. 

Let  there  be  m  columns  between  the  columns  in  question. 

Bring  the  second  column  before  the  first.  The  second 
column  is  carried  over  m  +  1  columns,  and  the  determinant 
obtained  is  (-  1)'"+»A  (§  488). 

Bring  the  first  column  to  the  original  position  of  the  second. 
The  first  column  is  carried  over  m  columns,  and  the  deter- 
minant obtained  is  (—  !)'"(—  1)"'"*"*A,  or  (—  1)*""^^A. 

Since  2  w  -h  1  is  always  an  odd  number,  (—  1)**"+*A  =  —  A. 

Similarly  for  two  rows. 


Thus, 


490.  Useful  Properties.  If  ttco  columns  of  a  determinant 
are  identical y  the  determinant  vanishes. 

For,  let  A  represent  the  determinant. 

Interchanging  the  two  identical  columns  ought  to  change 
A  into  —  A  (§  489).  But  since  the  two  columns  are  identical, 
the  determinant  is  unchanged. 

.•.A  =  -A,     2A  =  0,     A  =  0. 

Similarly  if  two  rows  are  identical. 

491.  If  all  the  elements  in  any  column  are  multiplied  by 
any  number  m,  the  determinant  is  multiplied  by  m. 

For,  every  term  contains  one,  and  only  one,  element  from 
the  column  in  question.  Hence  every  term,  and  consequently 
the  whole  determinant,  is  multiplied  by  m. 

Similarly  for  a  row. 


Thus, 


mai    a2    «:)  '  ai    a*    as  i        imii     mbi    mci ' 

mbi     &2     b»  \  =  m\bi     b^     63    =     a^       6* 


mci     Cj     Cs 


t'l      Ci      C5 


a^ 
as 


^8 


Cs 
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be     a    a*-* 

Again,     ca     h    62 

I  a6     c     c2 


1_ 
abc 


aJbc 

a2    a* 

I     a2    a^ 

bca 

&2     6» 

^^^ 

1     62     6^ 

cab 

c*     c»  ' 

1     c2     c» 

492.  If  each  of  the  elements  in  a  column  or  row  is  the 
sum  of  two  numbers,  the  determinant  may  be  expressed  as 
the  sum  of  two  determinants. 


Thus, 


ai  +  a 

(h    as 

&1  +  /9 

&s     h 

= 

<^i+  7 

Ca     Ca 

fli 

as 

as 

6i 

6a 

&s 

+ 

Cl 

Ca 

cs 

or    Oa    as 
^     6a     6$ 

7       ^2       Cg 


For,  consider  any  term,  as  (ai4-'a)V3-  This  may  be 
written  Uib^^  4-  or^jCg.  Hence,  every  term  of  the  first  deter- 
minant is  the  sum  of  a  term  of  the  second  determinant  and  a 
term  of  the  third  determinant.  Consequently,  the  first  deter- 
minant is  the  sum  of  the  other  two  determinants. 

Similarly  for  any  other  case. 

493.  If  the  elements  in  any  column  or  row  are  multiplied 
by  any  number  m,  and  added  to,  or  subtracted  from,  the 
corresponding  elements  in  any  other  column  or  row,  the  deter- 
minant is  unchanged. 


Thus, 


ai  db  fnoi    Oa    as 

ai    Oa    as 

maa    0,2    ag 

6i  i  mbi    hi    hz 

— 

6i     6a     63 

± 

m&a     6-i     63 

C'l  ±  mci     Ca     Cs 

Ci     Ca     Cs 

mca     Ca     Cs 

The  last  determinant  may  be  written 

and  therefore  vanishes  (§  490). 


±  ni 


CLi      Oa      As 

6a     6a     63 
Ca     Ca     C3 

Hence,  we  have  only  the  first  determinant  on  the  right-hand  side. 

Similarly  for  any  other  case. 

This  process  may  be  applied  simultaneously  to  two  or  more 
columns  or  rows ;  but  in  this  case  care  must  be  taken  not  to 
make  two  columns  or  rows  identical  (§  490). 

This  last  property  is  of  great  use  in  reducing  determinants 
to  simpler  forms. 
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494.   Examples.    (1) 


^  -he  n  1 

h  -\-  c  -\-  a    a 

r 

c  -\-  a    b    1 

=  c  -\-a-^h    b 

1 

a  4-  ^  c    1 

1 

a  -\'b  -\-  c    c 

1 
1 

ji 

a    1 

(a-\-b-\-c)l 

b    1 

Begin  by  adding  the  second  column  to  the  first. 


=  0. 


(2) 


14 

15  11 

3 

4 

11     3  2  llj 

21 

22  IG 

=  5   G 

16L2i5  3  IG 

23 

29  17 

1 

.6  12 

17     G  G  17 

1               1 

3  2 

1 

=  2 

5  3 
G  6 

1  =2(19)  =  38 

Begin  by  subtracting  the  third  column  from  the  first  and  second  col- 
umns. Then  take  out  the  factor  2  (§491),  subtract  3  times  the  first 
column  from  the  third,  and  expand  the  result  by  §  485. 

495.  Factoring  of  Determinants.  If  a  determinant  vanishes 
when  for  any  element  a  we  put  another  element  b,  then  a  —  b 
is  a  factor  of  the  determinant. 

For,  the  expansion  contains  only  positive  integral  powers  of 
the  several  elements,  and  we  can  write 

^  =  Aq  4-  ^1,«  +  Ay  -h  A^  -h  . . .,  [1] 

where  A^^,  ^„  A 2,  A^  •  •  •  are  expressions  that  do  not  involve  a, 
and  consequently  remain  unchanged  when  we  put  b  for  a. 
Put  b  for  a.     Since  A  becomes  0  by  hypothesis, 

0  =  ^„  +  A,b  +  AJ>^  -^A^'-^-"  [2] 

Subtract  [2]  from  [1], 

A  =  A,(a-b)  +  A.,(a^  -  P)  +  A.{a''  -h^)-^... 

Since  a  —  ^»  is  a  factor  of  each  term  of  the  expansion,  a  —  b 
is  a  factor  of  the  determinant. 
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The  theorem  also  holds  true  when  a  and  b  are  not  elements, 
provided  a  and  b  enter  into  the  expansion  in  positive  integral 
powers  only. 

By  the  principle  just  proved,  and  the  principle  of  §  490,  we 
can  resolve  into  factors  many  determinants  without  expanding 
them. 

a^     a     1 
b^     b     1 


(1)    Resolve  into  factors 


,.2 


The  determinant  vanishes  when  o  =  6,  when  a  =  Cy  and  when  6  =  r. 
Hence,  a  —  6,  6  ~  c,  and  c  —  a  are  factors.  A  is  of  the  third  degree  in 
a,  6,  c,  and  these  are  easily  seen  to  be  all  the  factors.  It  remains  to 
deteimine  the  sign  before  the  product. 

In  A,  as  given,  a*6  is  -|- ;  in  the  product  (a  —  6)  (6  —  c)  (c  —  o)  the  term 
aV)  is  — .     Hence, 

A  =  -(a-6)(6-c)(c-a). 


(i/^     a     b  -\-  c 
(2)  Resolve  into  factors    b^     b     c  +  a 

(^     c     a  4-  ft 


As  in  the  last  example  a  —  6,  6  —  r,  c  —  a  are  found  to  be  factors. 
There  is  one  other  factor  of  the  first  degree. 
•     To  the  third  column  add  the  second  ;  the  result  may  be  written 


a2 

a 

1 

bi 

b 

1 

c'^ 

c 

1 

(o  +  6  -f  c) 


or,  by  Example  (1),     —  {a  -{■  h  -{-  c)  (a  —  h)  (b  -  c)(c  —  a). 


Show  that : 


1. 


0  a  b 
a  0  r 
b      c     0 


Eacerciae  70 


=  2  a  be. 


2. 


b  -^  c      a  a 

b       c  -\-  a      b 
c  c       a  -\-  b 


-iabc. 
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\ 


1 

a» 

a» 

a 

4 

ftcef 

a 

a' 

1 

a» 

3. 

1     b^ 
1     c« 

b*     b^    _    cda     b 

c*     c*  '        dab     c 

ft»     ft* 

■ 

1     rf« 

rf»     d^         abc      d 

«f»     rf* 

0     1 

1     1 

0     a     ft 

c 

4. 

1     0 
1     c^ 

c^    b^ 
0     a" 

= 

a     0     c 
ft     c      0 

ft 
a 

• 

1     b^ 

a^   0 

c     b     a 

0 

Find  the  value  of : 

20     15     25 

3 

23     13 

22 

29     27 

6. 

17     12     22 

• 

6. 

7 

63    30 

• 

7. 

25 

23     30 

19     20     16, 

1 

9 

70     39 

28 

26     24 

Resolve  into  simplest 

factors 

=          \ 

I     a    a^ 

' 

a 

a*     be  ' 

1 

a* 

ftr     1 

8.  ,1     b     b^ 

• 

9.   ,b 

ft*     ca  . 

10. 

ft» 

ca    1 

■ 

1     c     c» 

c 

c'     aft 

c» 

oft     1 

^         L          ^    \ 

1     a     a'     a* 

a 

bed 

11. 

b     c     a 
cab 

12 

• 

1     ft     **     6* 
1     c     c»     c* 

• 

13. 

ft 
c 

a    d    c 
dab 

1 

d    d^    d* 

<; 

c     ft 

a 

14.   If  all  the  elements  on  one  side  of  a  diagonal  term  are 
zeros,  show  that  the  expansion  reduces  to  this  term. 


Show  that : 

a'-bc 

a     1 

16. 

ft*  —  ca 
c*  —  aft 

ft     1 
c      1 

=  0. 

a  +  2ft 

a  4-4ft     a  -|-6ft 

16. 

a  +  3ft 

n  -\-bb     a  -\'lb 

a-h4ft 

a-f  6 

ft     a-h8ft 

=  0. 
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17. 


18. 


19. 


20. 


6*  -h  c*       ba  ca 

ah     c^  ^  a^       ch 
ac         be       a^  +  b^ 


=  4  a»6  V. 


(a  +  by 

c« 

c« 

a^ 

(b  +  cy 

a« 

b' 

ft«       (c 

+  «)' 

1  -f  a; 

2 

3 

4 

1 

2  + 

X      3 

4 

1 

2 

3-f;» 

4 

1 

2 

3 

4  +  x 

=  2a*c(a  4-*  +  c)». 


=  «*  +  10  x\ 


a^  -h  1       ^a  ca         rfa 

ab  b'^-^-l  cb          db 

ac          be  c*  H-  1       de 

ad         bd  cd  d^  -\'  1 


=  aS  4.  ^a  +  c«  +  rf»  -h  1. 


496.  Minors.  If  one  row  and  one  column  of  a  determinant 
are  erased,  a  new  determinant  of  order  one  lower  than  the 
given  determinant  is  obtained.  This  determinant  is  called  a 
first  minor  of  the  given  determinant. 

Similarly,  by  erasing  two  rows  and  two  columns,  we  obtain 
a  second  minor ;  and  so  on. 


Thus,  in  the  determinant 


,  by  erasing  the  second  row  and 


%      the  third  column,  we  obtain  the  first  minor 


This  minor  is  said 


Oi  02  as 
hi  hi  b^ 
Ci     Ca     cg 

a\    Ofl 

Ci       Cj 

to  correspond  to  the  element  bg*  ^nd  is  generally  represented  by  A^, ;  so 

that,  in  this  case,  Ab-  =     ^ 

^^     ,  ci     Ca 

In  general,  to  every  element  corresponds  a  first  minor 
obtained  by  erasing  the  row  and  column  in  which  the  given 
element  stands. 
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497.  If  all  the,  elements  of  the  first  row  after  the  first  ele- 
ment are  zeros,  the  determinant  reduces  to  ajA^^. 

a,     0      0      0 

/>j        5o       h:^       />4 

Consider  the  determinant  A  = 

^1      <'2     <-3     ^ 

f/,     rfj    f/..    f/^ 

Every  term  of  A  contains  one,  and  only  one,  element  from 
the  first  row ;  and  each  term  that  does  not  contain  a^  contains 
one  of  the  zeros,  and  therefore  vanishes.  Each  term  that 
contains  a,  contains  no  other  element  from  the  first  row  or 
column,  and,  consequently,  contains  one,  and  only  one,  ele- 
ment from  each  row  and  column  of  the  determinant 

K        K        ^4 

I  *^i     ^a     ^4  I ,  or  \^' 

I  (^i       ^3       ^4  I 

Hence,  disregarding  the  sign,  each  term  of  A  consists  of  a^ 
multiplied  into  a  term  of  A^,. 

Take  any  particular  term  of  A,  as  afi^c^^y  the  sign  is 
fixed  (§  482,  1)  by  the  number  of  inversions  in  the  series 
14  3  2;  the  sign  of  the  term  h^r^^  of  A,,^  is  fixed  by  the 
number  of  inversions  in  the  series  4  3  2.  Adding  a,  makes 
no  new  inversions  among  either  the  letters  or  the  subscripts. 
Consequently,  the  sign  of  the  term  in  A  is  the  same  as  the 
sign  of  the  term  in  aiA,,^. 

Since  this  is  true  of  every  term  of  A,  we  have 

Similarly  for  any  determinant  of  like  form. 

498.  Terms  containing  an  Element  By  §  486  the  sum  of 
the  terms  that  contain  a,  may  be  written  o,A„j.  For,  no  one 
of  the  terms  that  contain  a^  can  contain  any  one  of  the  ele- 
ments f/j,  ^'^,  ^4.  •••,  and  these  terms  are  therefore  unchanged 
if  for  a.>,  a.^,  «4,  •  •  ♦  in  the  given  determinant  we  put  zeros. 
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If  we  carry  the  second  column  over  the  first,  the  determi- 
nant is  changed  to  —  A.     By  §  496  the  sum  of  the  terms  of 

—  A  that  contain  a^  is  OsA^,  and  the  sum  of  the  correspond- 
ing terms  of  A  is,  therefore,  —  ajA„^. 

In  general,  for  the  element  of  the  jt>th  row  and  ^-th  column 
we  carry  the  />th  row  over  p  —  1  rows,  and  the  qt\i  column 
over  q  —  1  columns,  in  order  to  bring  the  element  in  question 
to  the  first  row  and  first  column.  The  new  determinant  is  A 
if  j9  -h  jT  —  2  is  eveuj  and  is  —  A  if  jo  -f  7  —  2  is  odd  (§  488). 
Consequently,  the  sum  of  the  terms  of  A  that  contain  the 
element  of  the  /?th  row  and  yth  column  is  the  product  of  that 
element  by  its  minor,  the  sign  being  -\-  \i  p  -{-  q  \^  even,  and 

—  it  p  -\-  q  is  odd. 


Thus,  in 


ai    a^    as    a^ 

&1       &2       ^8       &4 

ci     ca     Cs     C4 
di    d^    ds    d4 

Here,  p  =  3,  9  =  3,  and  p  -{■  qis  even. 


we  find  that  the  sum  of  the  terms  which 
contain  r.,  is  e^^f.^^. 


499.  Co-Factors.  Since  every  term  contains  one  element 
from  each  row  and  column,  if  we  add  the  sum  of  terms  con- 
taining a„  the  sum  of  the  terms  containing  a^  and  so  on,  we 
shall  obtain  the  whole  expansion  of  the  given  determinant. 

Thus,  in  the  determinant  \ai  bz  cz  d^], 

A  =  OiA«,  —  OaAa,  -I-  OgAoj  —  a^Aa^ 

The  expressions  A^^,  —  A^^,  A^^^,  —  A^^  are  (jailed  the  co-factors 
of  the  several  elements  a,,  a^  a^,  a^  and  are  generally  repre- 
sented by  A  If  iij,  A^f  A^. 

Hence,  in  the  case  of  \a^  h^  ^3  ^4|>  we  may  write 

=  ai/li-f  M,  4-CiC,  -f  rfi/),; 
and  so  on.     Similarly  for  any  other  determinant. 
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"J 

0. 

04 

/', 

K 

*4 

c« 

Ct 

«1 

d. 

d. 

<h 

500.  If  the  elements  in  any  row  are  multiplied  by  the 
co-factors  of  the  corresponding  elements  in  another  row,  the 
sum  of  the  products  vanishes. 

Thus,  in  the  determinant  \ai  b^  c,  d^\j 

b,By  +  6A  +  M.  +  b,B,  =    '' 

d. 

No  one  of  the  co-factors  B^,  B^  B^,  B^  contains  any  of  the 
elements  b^  b^  ^,,,  b^.  Hence,  these  co-factors  are  unaffected 
if  in  the  above  identity  we  change  b^,  b^  b^  b^  to  a„  a^  a^,  a^. 
This  gives 

aiB,-\-a^B^-\-a^B^-\-a,B^=   "*     ^     ?     ?  -  ^• 

Similarly  for  any  other  case. 

501.  Evaluation  of  Determinants.  By  the  use  of  §  491,  §  493, 
and  §  499  we  can  readily  obtain  the  value  of  any  numerical 
determinant. 


«1 

a, 

«8 

a, 

«l 

<h 

«« 

^4 

^1 

<•» 

^a 

C4 

^1 

d. 

d. 

d. 

Evaluate 


3 
1 


1 
3 
1 
3 


4 
2 
3 
2 


II 
I 

1| 
3| 
3 


From  the  first  row  subtract  3  times  the  second,  from  the  third  twice 
the  second,  from  the  fourth  4  times  the  second.    The  result  is 


0 

-8 

-2    -2 

1 

8 

2        1 

0 

-5 

-1         1 

» 

0 

-9 

-6    -1 

which,  by  §  486,  reduces  to 

-8    -2 

-2 

8    2 

2 

-    -6    -1 

1 

=     6     1 

-1 

-0     - 

0 

-  1 

9    0 

1 

=  70. 


(§486) 
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502.   Simultaneous  Equations.     Consider    the   simultaneous 
equations 


Write  the  determinant 


tf, 


*. 


a,       ^2 


C- 


a, 


*8       r-1 


,  and  let  A^,  A^,  Jii,  Ji^, 


etc.,  be  the  co-factors  in  this  determinant. 

Multiply  the  first  equation  by  Ay,  the  second  by  -45,  the  third 
by  A^,  and  add. 

Then    (a^A^  +  a^A^  -f  (h^s)^  =  ^'i-^i  +  ^'i-U  4-  ^vU 
since  (§  500)  b^Ai  -\-  b^A^  +  Ma  =  0, 

and  c^Ai  -f  V^s  +  ^s^'^s  =  ^* 


Hence  (§  499), 


«! 

^ 

Ci 

O, 

^, 

Cj 

X  = 

«8 

^3 

fs 

^1    ^ 


or     X  = 


^1  ^»  gg 


In  a  similar  manner. 


«1  t'l    Cj 


Similarly  for  any  set  of  simultaneous  equations  of  the  first 

degree. 

593.   Elimination.     To  eliminate  x,  y,  and  z  from  the  four 

equations 

(^^x  +  6|y  +  c^z  -f  </i  =  0, 

ttyC  4-  ^2^  +  c,«  -h  c/,  =  0, 

«s«  +  %  -f  C3«  +  t/s  =  0, 

a^x  4-  ft^y  4-  C4«  +  c^4  =  0, 
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we  substitute  in  the  fourth  equation  the  values  of  ar,  y,  z  found 
from  the  first  three ;   viz.  (§  602), 


a*  =  —  - 


7,  K  c^i\ 

"l   ^2  ^*3 


Then  —  a^ ,  r/g     63 


c,-h, 


''3 


r,: 


</, 


—  <?4     fl« 


a. 


«! 


h 


-\-  r/4  flj     ftj     Cj  =  0, 


a., 


c. 


—  a^\h^  r^  (/gl-f  ^^la,  c^  d^\—  f'4\fii  b^  d^\-\-  d^\n^  b^  Og'  =  0. 
This  equation,  by  §  499,  may  be  written 


f^^ 


a., 


(f.. 


a. 


/'. 

''1 

<h 

K 

'•2 

h 

c. 

'h 

A. 

<"* 

<h 

=  0. 


Observe  that  this  determinant  is  the  determinant  formed  by 
the  sixteen  coefficients. 

Similarly  for  any  other  set  of  simultaneous  equations. 

This  determinant  is  called  the  eliminant  of  the  system  of 
the  given  equations. 

The  eliminant  of  a  system  of  ?t  equations  with  n  —  1 
unknowns  is  the  determinant  formed  by  eliminating  all  the 
unknowns  from  the  systeiiv 

(1)  Eliminate  y  and  z  from  the  equations 

2x'-^3y-\-    «  =  0, 
.*U--hl-h    ^y  +  2z  =  0, 
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2  x2         n    1 

The  result  is 

Sx-fl       12 

4x2      -3    4 

which  reduces  to 

Sz'^-9x  -3 

=  0, 


=  0. 

(2)  Eliminate  x  from  the  two  equations 

2y2-|-3aj    4-4  =  0. 

[1]  is  4x2  4-      3ya;        ^.        5        =0 

X  X  [2],  3x2  +  (2y2+4)x  =0 

Transpose  [2],  3  x  -f  (2  y2  ^.  4)  -  0 

Represent  x2  by  t/,  and  eliminate  u  and  x. 

4        Hy  5 

Then,  3    2^24.4         0         =  0. 

0  3  2^2^.4 

(3)  Eliminate  x  from  the  two  equations 

ax^  -i-  bx  -^^  c  =0, 
a'x  4-  r'  =  0. 

'I 

0  s- 


[l]i8 

Multiply  [2]  by  x, 
[2]  is 

Eliminate  x2  and  x, 
which  reduces  to 


0X2  -f  &x  -f  c  =  0 
a'x2  +  c'x  —  "  f 

a'x  +  r'  =  0  J 

re     6      c 

«'    c'     0  1=0, 

0     a'     c/ 

"    '^     '  —  ft 


[1] 

[2] 


[1] 
[2] 


This  must  be  the  condition  that  there  exists  a  value  of  x  which  satis- 
fies both  equations,  since  it  is  assumed  that  such  is  the  case  when  we 
apply  the  process  of  elimination. 

We  have  obtained,  therefore,  the  condition  that  the  two  given  equa- 
tions have  a  common  root. 

In  general,  the  eliminant  of  a  system  of  71  equations  with 
n  —  1  unknowns  is  that  function  of  the  coefficients  of  the 
equations  which  becomes  zero  when  the  equations  have  com- 
mon roots,  and  only  then. 
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Exerdae  71 


1.  In  the  determinant  |a,  b^  c^  d^\  write  the  co-factors  of  a^ 

^2>  ^4>   ^IJ  ^4>   *»f   "3* 

2.  Express  as  a  single  determinant 

'«/$r!       hey         ^     g    f 
f    k     A'-f  ^    /    k^  c     k    U 
g   k     I         d    g     1         d    I     k 

3.  Write  all  the  terms  of  the  following  determinant  which 
contain  a : 


h 

f 

e 

-f 

c 

h 

f  ■ 

d 

k 

<j 

Expand : 


4. 


\b 

a 

I 

lO 


h  b 

a  a 

a  b 

a  b 


a  I 

h 

b 


a 

0 

b 

c     b 

1 

a 

b 

c 

b  0! 

0 

€ 

b 

e     Oi 

0 

0 

0 

b     e 

b 

(1 

0 

c    b 

0 

d 

d     d 

5. 

a 

1 

0 

a     a 

1 

b 

b 

0     b 

c 

c 

e     0 

6. 


1 

a 

a 

a 

1 

b 

a 

a 

1 

a 

b 

a 

1 

a 

a 

b 

Find  the  value  of : 


7. 


3 

2 

2 

2 

3 

'> 

9 

2 

2 

3 

2 

2 

2 

3 

8. 


3  2   14 

.15  29   2    14 

16  19  3    17 

33  39   8   38: 


2    13    4 

:7    4    5    9 

9.   '  ' 

,3362 


17    7 


5 


Solve  the  equations : 

10.    2jc-\-Si/  —  3z== 
5  JT  —  /)  //  -|-  4  ;sr  = 


-  1 


i  J 


y. 


4  a;  —  7  //  -h  5;  =  16  ^ 
5a-~6//  -  3;s  =  10, 
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12. 


4  J*  -f-  7  jy  -|-  .3  .ir  —  3  ir 

3x'{-2i/  —  7z  —  4:W 
5x  —  3i/  -{-  z  -{-  5  w 

3x-\'2i/'{-Az^w 

l)x  -\-  1/  —  z  -{-  2tv 
Oj'^'A^-.'Tz'^Sw 
4  .r  —  4  //  -+-  3  .u  —  5  //? 

14.    Eliminate  i/  from  the  equations 

u-2  +  2a;y  +  3x-h4y  +  l 
4a!-|-3y  +  l 


=    () 
=  1 1) 

=  13  J 


13. 


131 

9 
14 

4j 


0 
0 


> 


16.    Eliminate  m  from  the  equations 

tn^x  -  2  wx^  -f  1  =  0 
771  -{-  x^  ~  3  mx  =  0 


Find  the  eliminant  of : 
ax^  -{-  bx  -{-  e  =  0^ 


16. 


17. 


ax^  -\-  hx  -\-  r 
a-8  =  1  J  '"    a'x'  -f  b'x  4-  ^'' 

aa;*  ■}-  bx  -\-  r  ^  0 

x^  -^  qx  -\-  r  =  0 


0 
0 


18. 


Are  the  following  equations  consistent  ? 

3ar2  +  4a?^-h4x-fl  =  0 


19. 


4a'2  +  3a-4-2  =  0 
2x^  +  x  +  l  =  0 


20. 


-h4x-f  1  =  0^ 
2:,. -y-4  =  0 


21.    If  CD  is  one  of  the  imaginary  cube  roots  of  1,  show  that : 


1    - 


1 


Cl)  (U 


—  01 


U) 


0>^ 

1 


1   ,=  -4; 


•2       1  1  ,  —  ,)  A^   —  .5. 

U)  1  1  0* 


U)  (O 
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22.  Show  that  in  any  determinant  there  are  two  terms 
which  have  all  but  two  elements  alike ;  and  that  these  two 
terms  have  different  signs. 

23.  Show  that  the  sign  of  a  determinant  of  order  4  //i  4-  2 
or  4  wi  -h  3  is  unchanged  if  the  order  of  both  columns  and 
rows  is  reversed. 

5M.  Product  of  Two  Determinants.    Consider  the  determinant 

a,rtj  -f  6,/3j  -f  c,yj     CTj^j  +  Ms  -f  ^^yt     ^3^i  -f  ^9^2  +  ^372  • 
«i«s  -+-  ^lA  +  ^17.1     ^s^'.i  +  Ma  +  ^2yi     «3««  +  Ma  +  ^378 

By  §  491  this  determinant  may  be  expressed  as  the  sum  of 
twenty-seven  determinants,  of  which  the  following  are  types : 


«,a, 

«2«'l 

a^^ 

«i«i 

a-^ai 

Ml  ■ 

«i''i 

Ml 

'•371 

a^a^ 

a  2^2 

«3^2    , 

a  1^2 

a^iu 

Ms   , 

«,a^ 

M2 

<'372 

<h^3 

a.^a^ 

«l«'3 

ttgaj 

Ma. 

ajtrj 

Ma 

^373 

There  are  three  determinants  of  the  first  type,  eighteen  of 
the  second  type,  and  six  of  the  third  type.  Those  of  the  first 
and  second  types  are  easily  seen  to  vanish  (§§  489, 490).  There 
remain  the  six  determinants  of  the  third  type. 

Consider  any  one  of  these  six  determinants,  as 


^•i7i 

a^ix^ 

<hPx 

'•172 

a., a. 2 

Ml'    • 

1  ''l73 

fla^s 

M3 

nay  be  written 

• 

7i     ''i     Pi 

^1 

A 

7i 

e^njf.^   y,     <r,,     A,, 

or 

—  (\(ijfii   ix.. 

A 

72 

7a      '»^»      A 

'h 

A 

73 

It  is  evident  that  the  number  of  interchanges  required  to 
bring  the  columns  into  the  order  a  fi  y  is  the  same  as  the 
number  of  inversions  among  the  letters  a,  p,  y\  and  also  the 
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same  as  the  number  of  inversions  among  the  letters  a,  h,  c. 
Hence,  the  sign  is  -h  if  that  number  is  even,  and  —  if  that 
number  is  odd.  The  sign  before  c^ajb^  is,  therefore,  the  sign  of 
this  term  in  the  determinant  \a^  b^  c^\  (§  482,  II). 

Since  the  preceding  is  true  for  each  of  the  six  determinants 
of  the  third  type,  the  given  determinant  is  the  product  of 
the  determinant  |a,  h^  Cg|  by  the  determinant  |a,  /8,  73],  and 
is  one  of  the  forms  in  which  the  product 


a, 

h 

Cy          ai 

A 

yi 

Os 

K 

^2      X      tTj 

P. 

ys 

«8 

h 

^3,          ,«8 

A 

ys 

may  be  written. 

The  above  proof  is  perfectly  general  and  may  be  extended 
to  the  product  of  any  two  determinants. 

b         a     b\ 


(1)  Write  as  a  determinant 


a 
c 


X 


d 


ac-hhd    c'^  +  d^ 


The  result  is 

(2)  Write  as  a  determinant  the  product 


a 

b 

r 

1 

X 

y 

z 

c 

a 

b 

X 

z 

X 

y 

b 

c 

a 
X 

Y 

11 

Z 

z 

X 

Z 

X 

Y 

J 

Y 

Z 

X 

The  result  is 


where  X  =  ax  +  &y  +  C2,   F  =  ex  +  ay  +  &z,  Z  =  6x  -f  cy  -f-  a^. 


505.   The  notation    by     b^     b^     b^ 


ii^ 


a. 


f/« 


a. 


(\ 


c„ 


=  0 


is  used  to   denote   that  the  four  determinants  obtained  by 
omitting  in  turn  one  of  the  four  columns  all  vanish. 
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Eacerciae  72 


1.    Show  that 


a 

b 

0 

c 

0 

c 

X 

0 

b 

a 

0 
e 
b 


a  b 
0  c 
a     0 


=  -4a»^c». 


2.   Express  as  a  single  determinant 


0 

c 

b 

c 

0 

a 

X 

b 

a 

0 

1 

0  e  b 
c  0  a 
b     a     0 


3.    Express  as  a  single  determinant 


a 

a 

a 

a 

-1 

1 

0 

0 

a 

b 

b 

b 

0 

-1 

1 

0 

a 

b 

c 

X 

C    1 

0 

0 

-1 

1 

a 

b 

c 

d 

1 

1 

1 

-1 

and   thence  resolve  the  first   determinant   into  its  simplest 
factors. 

4.    Express  as  a  single  determinant 

I  a  -\-bi     -  c  +  rf/ 1       '  a  +  i3*     -  v  -h  Si- 
I  ^  .  '  X  . 

c  -{-  dl         a  —  bi  y  •\'  hi  a  —  fil 


where  /  =  V—  1 ;  and  thence  prove  Euler's  theorem,  viz., 
the  product  of  two  sums  of  four  squares  can  itself  be  expressed 
as  the  su7n  of  four  squares. 


6.    8how  that 


A I     A^     J.{       \iti     a, 
B,      Jl,     B,=^b,      b, 


a.. 


Cn 


b   -f  c      c   i-  ft       a  -\-  b  ^         ' «       b      e 
6.    Shovv  that  I  /->,  -f  r,     (\  -f  a^     </,  -(-/>,   =2   ^',     bj     c,  . 


b.,  -f-  c.,      r.,  4-  //.,      (f.,  4-  b., 


a.. 


b.j     (\^ 


CHAPTER   XXX 

GENERAL  PROPERTIES  OF  EQUATIONS 

506.  Algebraic  Functions.  A  function  of  a  variable  x  has 
already  been  defined  (§  373)  as  any  expression  that  changes 
in  value  when  x  changes  in  value.  Any  expression  that 
involves  x  is,  in  general,  a  function  of  x.  If  x  is  involved 
only  in  a  finite  number  of  powers  and  roots,  the  expression  is 
an  algeliraic  function  of  x. 

Thus,  z*,  V^a  4.  x,  — — -  are  algebraic  functions  of  x;  but  a*,  logx, 
are  not  algebraic  functions  of  x. 

507.  Rational  Integral  Functions.  An  algebraic  function  of 
X  is  rational  as  regards  a:,  if  x  is  involved  only  in  powers  ;  that 
is,  not  in  roots.  An  algebraic  function  of  x  is  rational  and 
integral  as  regards  x,  if  x  is  involved  only  in  positive  integral 
powers ;  that  is,  in  numerators  and  not  in  denominators. 

«,,.        1  ,1  ^  3x2  +  4  *:      1    u  *      ♦ 

Thus,  — »  x-3,  - — — r»  -T- — -^  r    ^  ,  o — T^  ^^6  rational,  but  not 
x^  '  4  X  4-  3    x^  -f  a^    5  x«  4-  3  X  -f-  2 

integral,  algebraic  functions  of  x ;  while  4x2  4-  3x  -(-  7,  ax»  +  ftx*  +  ex  -f  d 
are  rational  integral  algebraic  functions  of  x. 

508.  Quantics.  An  algebraic  function  that  is  rational  and 
integral  with  regard  to  all  tlie  variables  in  it  is  called  a  quantic. 

We  shall  consider  in  this  chapter  only  functions  of  one 
variable,  and  by  quantic  will  be  meant  a  rational  integral 
algebraic  function  of  one  variable,  unless  it  is  expressly  stated 
that  several  variables  are  involved. 

Note.  The  term  qtiarUic  is  generally  applied  only  to  homogeneous 
expressions  like  ox^  +  bxy  +  cy^.     This  expression  is  obtained  from 

X 

0x2  ^  bx  ■}•  c  by  putting  -  for  x,  and  multiplying  through  by  y^.     The 
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theory  of  the  two  expressions  is  precisely  the  same,  and  we  shall  there- 
fore extend  the  term  quarUic  to  include  expressions  like  ox^  +  &x  +  c, 
ax«  +  tea  -I-  ex  -f  d,  etc. 

The  degree  of  a  quantic  that  involves  only  one  variable  x  is 
indicated  by  the  exponent  of  the  highest  power  of  x  involved 
in  the  quantic  (§  122). 

A  quantic  of  the  first  degree  is  called  a  linear  function ; 
quantics  of  higher  degrees  are  called  quadratics,  cubics, 
biquadratics  or  quartics,  quintics,  etc. 

509.  General  Form.  Any  quantic  of  the  nth  degree  in  which 
X  is  the  variable  may  be  written  in  the  form 

floa?"  4-  ajOT""*  -h  a^"~*  H -f-  a„_ia5  -f-  a,^ 

where  a^,  ai,  a^,  ...,  a„«i,  «„  are  coefficients  which  do  not 
involve  x.  Some  of  these  coefficients  may  be  zero,  and  in  that 
case  the  corresponding  terms  are  wanting. 

The  coefficients  may  be  real  or  complex,  surd  or  rational 
expressions.  We  shall,  in  general,  consider  only  quantics 
that  have  real  and  rational  coefficients.  The  student  will 
readily  see  what  properties  of  such  quantics  are  possessed  by 
quantics  that  have  surd  or  complex  coefficients. 

510.  Abbreviations.  For  brevity  a  quantic  that  involves  x 
is  often  represented  by  /(«),  F(x),  ^(x),  or  some  similar 
notation. 

If  any  quantic  is  represented  by/(x),  it  is  represented  by 
f(a)  when  a  is  put  for  x. 

Thus,  if  f(z)  =  2x«  -  xa  -I-  3x  +  4, 

/(2)  =  2(2)»  -  22  +  3(2)  4-  4  =  16  -  4  +  6  +  4  =  22. 

511.  Equations.  Every  equation  that  contains  no  variables 
except  rational  integral  algebraic  functions  of  x  can,  by  the 
transposition  of  all  the  terms  to  the  first  member,  be  made 
to  assume  the  form  f(x)  =  0,  where  f(x)  is  a  quantic  that 
involves  the  one  variable  x.     The  theory  of  this  quantic  and 
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that  of  the  corresponding  equation  are  closely  related,  and  we 
sliall  develop  the  two  together. 

The  roots  of  the  equation  f{x)  =  0  are  those  values  of  x  that 
satisfy  the  equation.  These  roots  are  also  called  the  roots  of 
the  quatUic, 

The  degree  of  the  equation  f(x)  =  0  is  the  same  as  that  of 
the  quantic  /(ar). 

512.  Diviaibility  of  Qnantics.  Theorem  I.  If  \i  is  a  root  of 
the  equation  f  (x)  =  0,  the  quantie  f  (x)  is  divisible  %  x  —  h. 

For  example,  consider  the  quantic 

f(x)  =  a^*  +  a,x— ^  -h  a^x--*  -f.  . . .  +  a^_,a;  +  a..         [1] 
Now,  since  A  is  a  root  of  the  equation  f(x)  =  0,  we  have 

0  =  a„A"  +  a,A»->  -h  ajjA— *  H +  a^^^h  -f  a..         [2] 

Subtract  [2]  from  [1], 

4-  a«_2(^^  -  ^'")  +  «„_i  («  -  A). 

Each  of  the  expressions  or"  —  A",  a:"~*  —  A"~*,  x""*  —  A"~*, 
•  ••,  a;  —  A,  is  divisible  by  a*  —  A  (§  86).  Therefore,  f(x)  is 
divisible  hy  x  —  h.  Similarly  for  any  other  quantic.  Com- 
pare §§  87,  495. 

513.  Theorem  IL  Conversely,  if  a  quantic  f  (x)  is  divisible 
by  X  —  \\,  thefi  h  is  a  root  of  the  e-q nation  f  (x)  =  0. 

For,  if  <l>(x)  is  the  quotient  obtained  by  dividing  f(x^  by 

a;  —  A,  we  have 

f(x)  =  (x^h)<l,(x). 

Hence,  equation /(a;)  =  0  may  be  written 

(x-A)^(a-)=0, 

of  which  h  is  evidently  a  root  (§  124). 

514.  Synthetic  Division.     Divide  the  quantic 

3^6__4j.4^  j.8_^2a-*-h3ar-f  6  by  a- -  2. 
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3x*-4x*+    x»-  12z2  +  8ic4-()|x--2 


3z*-6z* 3x*4-2x»  +  6x2-2x-  1 

+  2x*  +    x« 
+  2x*  ^4  J*    _ 

+  5x'»  -  12x2 

+  6x»-10x2 


-  2x2 -fSx 

-  2x2 +  4x 

-  x  +  6 

-  X  +  2 

+  4 

The  work  may  be  abridged  as  follows,  by  omitting  the  powers  of  x  and 
writing  only  the  coeflBcients  (§  70) : 

3  -4  +  1  -  12  +  3-1-611  -2 


3-6  3+2+6-2-1 


+  2  +  1 

+  2-4 

+  5  - 

12 

+  0  - 

10 

— 

2  +  3 

— 

2+4 

-  1 

+  6 

-    1 

+  2 

+  4 

The  operation  may  be  still  further  abridged.  As  the  first  term  of  the 
divisor  is  unity,  the  first  term  of  each  remainder  is  the  next  term  of  the 
quotient,  and  we  need  not  write  the  quotient.  Further,  we  need  not 
bring  down  tlie  several  terms  of  the  dividend  or  write  the  first  terms  of 
the  partial  products.     Thus, 

3  _  4  4-  1  _  12  +  3  +  6|1  -2 
-6 
+  2 
-  4 

+  5 

-  10 

-  2 

+  4 


-  1 

+2 

+  4 
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If  we  omit  the  first  term  of  the  divisor,  which  is  now  useless,  change 
—  2  to  +2,  and  add,  we  may  shorten  the  work  to 

3-4  +  1-12  +  3  +  012 
+  6  +  4  +  10-4-2 

3+2+5-    2-1+4 

The  last  term  below  the  line  is  the  remainder,  the  preceding  terms  the 
coefficients  of  the  quotient.  In  this  particular  problem  the  quotient  is 
3a^  +  2x*  +  5a^  —  2z  —  1,  and  the  remainder  is  4. 

This  method  is  called  synthetic  dhrision.  For  dividing 
any  quantic  in  x  by  ar  —  A  we  have  the  following  rule  : 

Arrange  the  qua  fit ic  according  to  descending  powers  of  x, 
supplying  any  missing  powers  of  yi  by  these  powers  with  zero 
coefficients. 

Write  the  coefficients  a,  b,  c,  etc,,. in  a  horizontal  line. 

Bring  down  the  first  coeffl-cient  a. 

Multiply  a  by  h,  a7id  add  the  product  to  b. 

Multiply  this  sum  by  h,  and  add  the  product  to  c. 

Continue  this  process  ;  the  last  sum  is  the  remainder,  and  the 
preceding  sums  the  coefficients  of  the  quotient. 

Divide  2ic*  -  6a;«  +-  6aj  -  2  by  a;  -  3. 

2+0-    6+    6-     2[3 

+  6  +  18  +  36  +  123 
2  +  6  +  12+41  +  121 

The  quotient  is  2x=»  +  6«2  -f.  I2a;  +  41,  and  the  remainder  121. 

515.    Value  of  a  Quantic.     If  we  put  h  for  x  in  the  quantic, 

f(x)  =  a„x"  +  Oia-"-^  H h  a^^^x  +-  a^ 

f{h)  =  aoA"  -h  a.h^-'  -f  •  •  •  -h  h^_,x  +  a,. 

+  •   •  +  a,-i(x-/0.  [1] 

Divide  the  right  member  of  [1]  by  jt  —  A  and  represent  the 
quotient  by  <^(x). 

Then,  /(.r)  -  f{h)  =  {x-h)<f,  U). 

.•./V)  =  (a:-/0*W-h/(/0. 
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HencBj  the  value  which  a  tpiantic  f  (x)  assumes  when  we  put 
h  for  X  is  equal  to  the  last  remaiiider  obtained  in  the  operation 
of  dividing  f  (x)  bf/  x  —  h. 

This  remainder,  and,  consequently,  the  value  of  the  quantic, 
may  be  easily  calculated  by  synthetic  division. 

The  truth  of  the  above  theorem  may  also  be  shown  by 
another  method,  which  has  the  advantage  of  showing  the 
form  of  the  quotient  and  remainder. 

For  example,  divide  the  quantic  ax*  -h  ^ar*  -f-  cj:^  -f-  tic  -f  e  by 

a         b         c         d         f'  [A 

ah       Bh       Ch      J)h 
a         Ji         C        D        It 

where  H  —  ah  -\-  b, 

C  =  nh  -\-c  =  ah^  -\'bh  -h  c, 

i)  =  rA  -f  (i  =  aA«  -h  hh^  -i-ch  -^  d, 

R  =  Dh+  e  =  ah*  +  bh*  +  ch^  -i- dh -\- e. 

The  remainder  A*  is  evidently  the  value  which  the  quantic 
assumes  when  we  put  h  for  a*. 
The  quotient  is 

ax*  -h  (ah  -h  ft)  a:*  -h  (ah^  '^bh  +  c)x-{-  {ah*  -f  bh'^  -f  ch  -j-  rf). 

Similarly  for  any  other  quantic!. 

Ezerciae  73 

Find  the  quotient  and  the  remainder  obtained  by  dividing 
each  of  the  following  quantics  by  the  divisor  opposite  it : 

1.  X*  -  3a-»  -  a-2  -f  2  .r  -  1.  x-  2. 

2.  x*-3x^-\-2x-'7.  x-S, 

3.  2.r*-h3x«- 8.1-2-7./- 10.  x-2, 

4.  3x*'^2x^-  (jx-\-  rA).  x-^S. 
6.  ax*  -}-3  bx^  -\-  3  ex  -i-d,  x  +  h. 
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Determine  whether  each  of  the  following  numbers  is  a  root 
of  the  quantic  opposite  it  (§  513) : 

6.  (3).  j:*-f  a-'^-Gx-f  2  =  0. 

7.  (-7).       a:*-f  7a-«  +  21a:-f  147  =  0. 

8.  (0.3).         ar*  -  2.3  x«  -h  3.6  x^  +  4.9  a-  +  1.2  =  0. 

Find  the  value  of  each  of  the  following  quantics  when  for 
X  we  put  the  number  opposite  : 

9.  3a;»4-2a-*^-6a:-hl.  (-3). 

10.  2a;*-f  6ar2-9ar-5.  (6).       ^, .---"' 

11.  ir'^-f  7a'«-2a!2_49.  (-4).'^ 

12.  ar*  +  6ar»- 7.r2-3x  +  l.        (-0.2). 

516.  Number  of  Roots.  We  shall  assume  that  every  rational 
integral  equation  has  at  least  one  root.  The  proof  of  this 
truth  is  beyond  the  scope  of  the  present  chapter.* 

Let  f{x)  be  a  rational  integral  quantic  of  the  nth  degree, 
and  let/(ar)  =  0.  This  equation  has,  by  assumption,  at  least 
one  root.     Let  ^i  be  a  root. 

Then,  by  §  512,        f(x)  =  (a:  -  aO/i  {x\ 

where  /i  {x)  is  a  quantic  of  degree  n  —  \. 

The  equation  /i  (x)  =  0  must,  by  assumption,  have  a  root. 
Let  oTj  be  a  root. 

Then,  by  §  612,       /^  (a^)  =  {x-  a^f^  (x), 

where  /j  (x)  is  a  quantic  of  degree  n  —  2. 

Continuing  this  process,  we  see  that  at  each  step  the  degree 
of  the  quotient  is  diminished  by  one.  Hence,  we  can  find 
n  factors  x  —  ai,  x  —  a^,  •  •  • ,  x  —  a^.  The  last  quotient  will 
not  involve  x,  and  is  readily  seen  to  be  ao»  the  coefficient  of 
x"  in  f(x), 

*  See  Burnside  and  Pan  ton's  Theory  of  Equations.  II.  Weber's  Traits 
(VAlg^bre  SupHienre. 
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Now,  f{x)  =  (r-  a^)fx  (x) 

~  (J-  —  a{)  (a-  -  rt2)/a  (x) 

•  «•••• 

=  a^ix  —  ai)  (x  -  aa)  •  •  •  (x  -  a,). 

Therefore,  the  equation  f{x)  =  0  may  be  written 

a\,{x,  —  ay)  (x  —  as)  •  •  •  (Jr  -  aj  =  0, 

which  evidently  holds  true  if  x  has  any  one  of  the  n  values 
ori,  ai,  •••,  a^. 

It  follows,  then,  that  if  every  rational  integral  equation  has 
at  least  one  root,  an  equation  of  the  nth  degree  has  n  roots. 

517.  Linear  Factors.  The  factors  x  —  a^  x  —  a^,  "-,  x  —  a^ 
are  linear  functions  of  x  (§  508). 

When  f(x)  is  written  in  the  form 

ao{x  —  ai) (ir  -  as)  ...  (a?  —  aj, 

it  is  s/ud  to  be  resolved  into  its  linear  factors. 

From  §  516  it  follows  that  a  quantie  can  be  resolved  into 
linear  factors  in  only  one  way. 

To  resolve  a  quantie  f(x)  into  its  linear  factors  is  evidently 
equivalent  to  solving  the  equation  f(x)  =  0. 

518.  Multiple  Roots.  The  n  roots  of  an  equation  of  the  nth 
degree  are  not  necessarily  all  different. 

The  equation  a-*  —  Tr^-flSa"  —  9  =  0  may  \ye  written 

(x  -  l)(x  -  3)(x  -  3)  =  0, 

and  the  roots  are  seen  to  be  1,  3,  3. 

The  root  3  and  the  corresponding  factor  x  —  3  occur  twice ; 
hence,  3  is  said  to  be  a  double  root.  When  a  root  occurs  three 
times  it  is  called  a  triple  root ;  four  times,  a  quadruple  root ; 
and  so  on. 

Any  root  that  occurs  more  than  once  is  a  multiple  root. 

519.  Roots  given.  When  all  the  roots  of  an  equation  are 
given  the  equation  can  at  once  be  written. 
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Write  the  equation  of  which  the  roots  are  1,  2,  4,  —  6. 

The  equation  is       (x  -  1)  (x  -  2)  (z  -  4)  (x  +  6)  =  0, 
or  j^  -  2x«  -  21  x2  +  62x  -  40  =  0. 

520.  Solutions  by  Trial.  When  all  the  roots  but  two  of  an 
equation  can  be  found  by  trial  the  equation  can  be  readily 
solved  by  the  process  of  §  516.  The  work  can  be  much 
abbreviated  by  employing  the  method  of  synthetic  division 
(§  514).     (Compare  §  180.) 

Solve  the  equation  x*  -  3  ar«  -  Ga-*  -f  14  a?  -h  12  =  0. 

Try  +  1  and  —  1.     Substituting  these  values  for  x,  we  obtain 

1  -  3  -  6  +  14  +  12  =  0, 
1  +  3  _  6  -  14  +  12  =  0, 

which  are  both  false,  so  that  neither  +  1  nor  —  1  is  a  root. 

Try  +  2.     Dividing  by  x  -  2, 

1  _3~6-f  14  +  12[2 
+  2-2-16-    4 


1-1-8-    2+    8 
we  see  that  +  2  is  not  a  root. 

Try  -  2.     Dividing  by  x  +  2, 

1  _  3  _    0  +  14  +  12 1-2 

-  2  +  10  -    8-12 
1  -64.    4+    6        0 

we  see  that  —  2  is  a  root.     The  quotient  is  x'  —  6  x^  +  4  x  +  0. 

In  this  quotient  try  —  2  again.     Dividing  by  x  +  2, 

1-5+    44.    6|-2 

-2  +  14-36 
1-7+18-30 

we  see  that  —  2  is  not  again  a  root. 

Try  +  3.     Dividing  by  x  -  3, 

1  _r)  +  4  +  6[3 
+3-6-6 


1-2-2      0 
we  see  that  +  3  is  a  root.     The  quotient  is  x'^  -  2  x  —  2. 
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Hencef  the  given  equation  may  be  written 

(X  +  2) (z  -  3)  (x2  -  2x  -  2)  =  0. 

Therefore,  one  of  the  three  factors  must  vanish. 

Ifx  +  2  =  0,  z  =  -2;   ifx-3  =  0,  z  =  3;   ifx2-2x-2=0,  by 
solving  this  quadratic,  we  And  x  =  1  +  Vs  or  x  =  1  —  V5. 
Hence,  the  four  roots  of  the  given  equation  are 

-  2,    3,     1  +  V3,     1  -  Vs. 


Bzerciae  74 
Solve : 

1.  x»  -  7  x«  -f  16a:  -  12  =  0.       4.   jr»  -f  9^*  -f  2a;  -  48  =  0. 

2.  a;»-5x«- 2a;  4-24  =  0.         5.    a:' -  4x*  -  8a; -f  8  =  0. 

3.  x»- 6ar2-h6j:-f  99  =  0.         6.    a-« -}- 2x»  4- 4x -f  3  =  0. 

7.  6j-«- 29x^4- 14x4-24  =  0. 

8.  2x«-f  3x*- 13x-  12  =  0. 

9.  x*-15x-^- 10x4-24  =  0. 
'lO.  x*4-5x»-5x«-45x-36  =  0. 

11.  X*  4- 4x»- 29x2-156x4-180  =  0. 

12.  x*-5x«-2x2  4-12x4-8  =  0. 

13.  6x*  -  r>x«  -  30x2  -f  20x  4-  24  =  0. 

14.  4 X*  4-  8  j'  -  23x2  _  7  J.  ^  78  =  0. 

Form  the  equation  wliicli  has  for  its  roots : 

15.  2,  6,  -  7.  /  20.  5,  3  -  V^l,  3  -  V^. 

16.  2,  4,  -  3.  '  21.  2,  i,  2,  -  i. 

17.  2,  0,  -  2.  \  22.  2,  3,  -  2,  -  3,  -  6. 

18.  2,  1,  ~  2,  -  1.  23.  i,  a,  -  i,  -  I 

19.  0.2,  0.125,  -  0.4.  24.  0.3,  -  0.2,  -  j^j,  -  f  • 

25.  3-fV2,  3-V2,  2-f  V3,  2-V3. 

26.  2  4- V^,  2  -  V^,  14-2  V^n^,  1  -  2  V-  1, 
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521.  Relations  between  the  Roots  and  the  Coefficients.  The 
quadratic  equation  of  which  the  roots  are  a  and  p  is  (§  193) 

or  ar«  -  (a  -f  P)x  -\- afi  =  0. 

The  cubic  equation  of  which  the  roots  are  a,  fi,  y  is 

or        x*-(a-\-  p-\-y)x^-\-  (ap  +  ay  +  )8y) ar  -  afiy  =  0. 
The  biquadratic  equation  of  which  the  roots  are  a,  ^,  y,  8  is 
(^_a)(ar-^)(a--y)(:r-8)=0, 
or  a:*  -  (a  -f  )3  -f  y  -f  8)a;*  +  (ap  -f  ay  +  ^S  +  iSy  -f  )88  -f  y8)x« 

-  (a)8y  -f  a)3S  -f  ayS  -}-  ^yS)  ac  -f  «)8yS  =  0. 

Similarly  for  equations  of  higher  degree. 

Take  any  equation  in  which  the  highest  power  of  x  has  the 
coefficient  unity.  From  the  above  we  have  the  following  rela- 
tions between  the  roots  and  the  coefficients : 

The  coefficient  of  the  second  term,  with  its  sign  changed,  is 
the  sum  of  the  roots. 

The  coefficient  of  the  third  term  is  the  sum  of  all  the  prod- 
ucts that  can  be  formed  by  taking  the  roots  two  at  a  time. 

The  coefficient  of  the  fourth  term,  with  its  sign  changed,  is 
the  sum  of  all  the  products  that  can  be  formed  by  taking  the 
roots  three  at  a  time. 

The  coefficient  of  the  fifth  term  is  the  sum  of  all  the 
products  that  can  be  formed  by  taking  the  roots  four  at  a 
time ;  and  so  on. 

If  the  number  of  roots  is  even,  the  last  term  is  the  product 
of  all  the  roots.  If  the  numlier  of  roots  is  oddy  the  last  term, 
w!th  its  sign  changed,  is  the  product  of  all  the  roots. 

Observe  that  the  sign  of  the  coefficient  is  changed  when  an 
odd  number  of  roots  is  taken  to  form  a  product ;  that  the  sign 
is  unchanged  when  an  even  number  of  roots  is  taken  to  form 
a  product. 
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522.  Reduction  to  the  p  Form.  By  dividing  the  equation  by 
the  coefficient  of  the  highest  power  of  x,  any  rational  integral 
algebraic  equation  whatever  can  be  reduced  to  a  form  in  which 
the  coefficient  of  the  highest  power  of  x  is  unity. 

We  shall  write  an  equation  reduced  to  this  form,  called  the 
p  form,  as  follows  : 

X*  -hjoix"-'  -f/>ta;"-*H \- Pn^x^  -\- Pn  =  0. 

Let  a,  ^,  y,  •-•  be  the  roots  of  this  equation.  Represent 
by  2a  the  sum  of  the  roots,  by  Sa/3  the  sum  of  all  the  products 
that  can  be  formed  by  taking  the  roots  two  at  a  time;  and 
so  on  (§  102). 

From  §  521  we  now  have 

2a/3  =  -f  />j,  />s  =  +  2cr)8, 

2a)3y  =  -pt,  />8  =  —  2<r^y, 

•  •••  •••• 

a/SyS  ...  =  (-  l)v,.  y>.  =  (-  1  )"«i8y8  •  •  • 

Thus,  let  a,  /3,  7  be  the  roots  of  the  equation 

x«  -  7x3-9x  +  4  =  0. 
Then,  2a  =  a  +  /5  +  7  =  7, 

2a/3  =  /37  +  7rr  +  a/3  =  -  9, 

a^y  =  -  4. 

The  relations  between  the  roots  and  the  coefficients  of  an 
equation  do  not  assist  us  to  solve  the  equation.  In  every  case 
we  ai-e  brought  at  last  to  the  original  equation. 

Thus,  in  the  equation 

a;«-7x2-0x-f4  =0, 

we  have  a  -f  /3  -f  7  =  7, 

/37  +  7«  +  'f^  =  -  9» 
aj87  =  -  4. 

If  we  eliminate  any  two  of  the  three  unknowns  as  /3  and  7,  we  have  to 

solve  the  equation 

a«-7a«-9a-f4  =  0. 

That  is,  we  have  to  solve  the  given  equation. 
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523.  Symmetric  Functions  of  the  Roots.  The  expressious  2a, 
"Safi,  ^Pyj  • '  •  axe  examples  of  symmetric  functions  of  the 
roots  (§  192).  Any  expression  that  involves  all  the  roots, 
and  all  the  roots  have  the  same  exponents  and  the  same  coeffi- 
cients, is  a  symmetric  function  of  the  roots. 

From  the  relations 

2n:  =  —  jt>i,      tafi  =  -f  P2,      2<T)8y  =  -  />8,      •  •  • 

the  value  of  any  symmetric  function  of  the  roots  of  a  given 
equation  may  be  found  in  terms  of  the  coefficients. 
If  a,  p,  y  are  the  roots  of  the  equation 

a-'  —  4  -r-  -h  6  X  —  5  =  0, 

we  may  calculate  the  values  of  symmetric  functions  of  the 
roots  as  follows : 

We  have  a  +  /3  +  7  =  4,  [1] 

/37  +  7nr  +  ^r/3  =  6,  [2] 

afiy  =  5.  [3] 

(1)  Sa«  =  a2  +  /5«  +  7^. 

Square  [1],  £r2  +  /^^  4-  7*  +  2 /57  +  2 7a  -f  2  a/S  =  16 

Multiply  [2]  by  2, 2/87  + 2  7<r  -f  2a/j=  12 

...  a»  + /5«  +  7--^  =4  [4] 

(2)  2a«/3  =  a2/3  -f  a^  -I-  ^  +  P^tr  +  y^a  +  72/3. 

Multiply  [1]  by  [2],  Tla^^  +  P.  afiy  =  24 

Multiply  [3]  by  3»  Safiy  =  15 

.-.  icr^;^  =9  [5] 

(3)  2a»  =  a»  +  /9»  +  7". 

Multiply  [1]  by  [4],     a«  +  ^  +  7'  +  2^2/3  =  16 

[6]  is  ^iX'ti  =    9 

.-.  a«  +  /3«  +  7*  =7 

Similarly  for  any  symmetric  function  of  the  roots.     (Compare  §  192.) 

524.  By  the  aid  of  the  preceding  sections  we  can  find  the 
condition  that  a  given  relation  should  exist  among  the  roots 
of  an  equation. 
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Find  the  condition  that  the  roots  of  the  e<|uation 

x'  -f  p^^  -f  jx  -f  r  =  0 
shall  be  in  geometrical  progression. 

Let  /3  be  the  mean  root.     Then, 

a  +  i3  +  7=-p,  [1] 

[2] 
[3] 
[4] 


/37  +  7^  +  or/S  =  g, 

a/97  =  -  r, 

and 

« 

^  =  7«. 

From  [2] 

and 

[4L 

/57  +  a/3  -f  /32  =  9, 

or, 

/5(7  +  a  +  /3)  =  g. 

By  [1], 

-j)/3  =  qr. 

Substitute 

in 

[3],  /3»  for 

70:  and  -  -  for  /3, 

.-.  g*  =  pV,  the  required  condition. 

525.  Complex  Roots.  If  a  complex  number  is  a  root  of  an 
equation  with  real  coefficients,  the  conjugate  complex  numl^er 
(§216)  is  also  a  root. 

Let  a  -f  )3i,  where  i  =  V—  1,  l)e  a  root  of  the  equation 

the  coefficients  of  which  are  real. 

Fut  a  4-  /3/  for  a-  in  the  left  member  of  this  equation,  and 
expand  the  powers  of  a  -h  ^i  by  the  binomial  theorem.  All 
the  terms  which  do  not  contain  *,  and  all  the  terms  which 
(contain  even  powers  of  /,  are  real ;  all  the  terms  which  con- 
tain odd  powers  of  /  are  orthotomic.  Representing  the  real 
part  of  the  result  by  /',  and  the  orthotomic  part  of  the  result 
by  Q/,  we  have  (§  511),  9ince  a  -f  ^l  is  a  root, 

p  -H  Q'  =  0. 
Therefore,  P  =  0  and  Q  =  0.  (§  219) 
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Now  put  a  —  pi  for  X  in  the  given  equation.  The  result 
may  be  obtained  from  the  former  result  by  changing  i  to  —  i. 
The  even  powers  of  i  are  unchanged,  while  the  odd  powers  have 
their  signs  changed.  The  real  part,  therefore,  is  unchanged, 
and  the  orthotomic  part  is  changed  only  in  sign.    The  result  is 

P-  Qi  =  0, 

which  vanishes,  since  by  the  preceding  P  =  0  and  Q  =  0. 
Therefore,  a  —  fii  is  a  root  of  the  given  equation  (§  511). 
This  theorem  is  generally  stated  as  follows : 

Complex  roots  always  enter  an  equation  in  pairs. 

Corresponding  to  a  pair  of  complex  roots,  we  shall  have 

the  factors 

X  —  a  —  pi,  X  —  a  -^  pi. 

The  product  of  these, 

is  positive,  provided  x  is  real.  Hence,  corresponding  to  a 
pair  of  complex  roots,  we  have  a  factor  of  the  second  degree, 
which  for  real  values  of  x  does  not  change  sign  (§  220). 
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1.   Form  the  equations  of  which  the  roots  are 

2,  4,  -3;         3,  -2,  -4. 

If  a,  Py  y  are  the  roots  of  oj'  —  5  a:*  -f  4  a;  —  3  =  0,  find  the 
value  of : 


2.    ^a\ 

5.     l.a'Py. 

8.    2a*. 

3.    ^a^p. 

6.    l,a^p\ 

9.    :S,a^Py. 

4.    2a«. 

7.    2a»j8. 

10.     l,a^P^y. 
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If  a,  p,  y  are  the  roots  of  x*  +  />a;*  -\-  qx  +  r  =  ii,  find  in 
terms  of  the  coefficients  the  value  of : 


16.     (^  +  y)(y  +  a)(a  +  ^). 

Pi 

a 


17. 


yix    .    aB 


18. 


19. 


P      y 

/y-f  y'  ^  y^  +  g^  ^  g' -f  j^ 

^y  ynr  afi 

P[±y      y^  4-  g^  .   aM:^ 
/3  -f  y         y  4-  a         a  +  4  " 


11.  Sa^. 

12.  Sa»^. 

13.  2a». 

14.  2a')8^ 

15.  2tt*. 

In  the  equation  a*'  -f  px^  -f  yar  -f  r  =  0,  find  the  condition : 

/  20.  That  one  root  is  the  negative  of  another  root. 

I    21.  That  one  root  is  double  another. 

'^.  22.  That  the  three  roots  are  in  arithmetical  progression. 

\  23.  That  the  three  roots  are  in  harmonical  progression. 

GRAPHICAL  REPRESENTATION   OF   FUNCTIONS 

The  investigation  of  the  changes  in  the  value  of  f{x)  cor- 
responding to  changes  in  the  value  of  x  is  much  facilitated 
by  using  the  system  of  graphical  representation  explained  in 
the  following  sections. 

526.  Codrdinates.  Let  A' A'  be  a  horizontal  line  and  let 
YY^  be  a  line  perpendicular  to  A  A'  at  the  point  O. 

Y  Any  point   in   the  plane  of  the 

lines  AA'  and  Fl"  is  determined 
by  its  distance  and  direction  from 
each  of  the  perpendiculars  AA'  and 
FF'.  Its  distance  from  YT,  meas- 
ured on  AA',  is  called  the  alMdssa 
of  the  point;  its  distance  from 
XX\  measured  on  YT,  is  called 
the  ordinate  of  the  point. 


-I 


B, 


B, 


■4—* 


o 


-14 


rU 


4— *- 


n 


B, 


B, 


F' 
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Thus,   the  abscissa  of  Pi  is  OBu  the  ordinate  of  Pi  is  OAi ; 

the  abscissa  of  P2  is  OB^j  the  ordinate  of  Ps  is  OA2  ; 

the  abscissa  of  P3  is  OB3,  the  ordinate  uf  Pg  is  Oils  ; 

the  abscissa  of  P4  is  OB4,  the  ordinate  of  P4  is  OA^. 

The  abscissa  and  the  ordinate  of  a  point  are  called  the 
coordinateB  of  the  point;  and  the  lines  XX'  and  W  are 
called  the  axes  of  coordinates.  XX'  is  called  the  axis  of 
abscissas  or  the  axis  of  z;  YY'  is  calle^  the  axis  of  ordinates 
or  the  axis  of  y;  and  the  point  0  is  called  the  origin. 

An  abscissa  is  generally  represented  by  x,  an  ordinate  by  y. 

The  coordinates  of  a  point  are  written  thus :  (-r,  y). 

Thus,  (7f  4)  is  the  point  of  which  the  abscissa  is  7  and  the  ordinate  4. 

Abscissas  measured  to  the  ri^ht  of  I'l"'  are  positive,  to  the 
left  of  YY*  are  negative.  Ordinates  measured  above  XX'  are 
positive,  below  XX'  are  negative. 

Thus,  the  points  Pi,  Pa,  Ps,  P4  are  respectively  (3,  4),  (—4,  3), 
(-3,  -4),  (4,   -3). 

527.  It  is  evident  that  if  a  point  is  given,  its  coordinates 
referred  to  given  axes  may  be  easily  found. 

Conversely,  if  the  coordinates  of  a  point  are  given,  the 
point  may  be  readily  constructed. 

Thus,  to  construct  the  point  (4,  —  3),  a  convenient  length  is  taken  as  a 
unit  of  length.  A  distance  of  4  units  is  laid  off  on  OX  to  the  righty  from 
O  to  B4;  and  a  distance  of  3  units  on  OY^  downwards^  from  O  to  A4. 
The  intersection  of  the  perpendiculars  erected  at  B4  and  A 4  determines 
the  required  point  P4. 

Construct  the  points  (3,  2) ;  (5,  4) ;  (6,  -  3) ;  (-4,  -  3) ; 
(-4,2);  (-3,-5);  (4,-3). 

528.  Graph  of  a  Function.  Let  f(x)  be  any  function  of  x, 
where  aj  is  a  variable.  Put  y  =/(a-);  then  2^  is  a  new  vari- 
able connected  with  x  by  the  relation  1/  =/(x).  lif{x)  is  a 
rational  integral  function  of  x,  it  is  evident  that  to  every 
value  of  X  there  corresponds  one,  and  only  one,  value  of  y. 
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If  different  values  of  x  are  laid  off  as  abscissas,  and  the 
corresponding  values  of  f(x)  as  ordinates,  the  points  thus 
obtained  all  lie  on  a  line.  This  line  in  general  is  a  curved 
line,  or  a  curve,  and  is  called  the  graph  of  the  function  f(z); 
it  is  also  called  the  locus  of  the  equation  y  =  f  (z). 

(1)  Construct  the  graph  of  3  —  2  ar. 

Put  y  =  3  —  2  X.    The  following  table  is  readily  computed : 

M 

\ 


\ 


X'- 


-i-f- 


N     '■'■ 


A 


IT 


Ifx  =  +1, 

y  =  -f-i; 

x  =  +  2, 

y  =  -i; 

x  =  +  3, 

y  =  -3; 

a;  =  +  4, 

y  =  _5; 

x=+6, 

y  =  -7. 

If  x  =  -l, 

y  =  +5; 

x  =  -2, 

y  =  +7; 

x  =  -3, 

y  =  +  9; 

x  =  -4, 

y  =  +ll; 

X  =  -  5, 

y  =  +  13. 

-  \ 

;:    ^ 
\ 

Constructing  the  above  points, 
\[  it  appears  that  the  graph  of  the 

\  function  3  —  2x  ifl  the  straight 

line  MN, 

In  general,  if  the  quantic  f(x) 
contains  only  the  first  powers  of  x  and  y^  the  graph  is  a  straight  line. 


\ 

AT 
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Construct  the  graphs  of  the  following  functions : 

1.  3ir-+-2.  6.  J(7-2a;). 

2.  a-  — 5.  7.  J  (9 -3  a;). 

3.  a!  -f-6.  8.  3(4 -f  5x). 

4.  §  (aj  -  5).  9.  {x  -2){x-  3). 

5.  ^(x-fC).  10.  5a-*-17x-12. 
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(2)  Plot  the  graph  of  ^ar^  -  4. 

Put  y  =  ^x^  —  4.     We  readily  compute  the  following  table : 


If  X  =  +  0, 

y  =  -4; 

x  =  ±h 

y  =  -3.6; 

x  =  ±2, 

y  =  -2; 

x  =  ±8, 

y  =  +  0.5; 

x  =  ±4, 

y  =  +  4; 

x  =  ±6, 

y=-f  8.6; 

x  =  ±6, 

y  =  +14. 

Plotting  these  points,  we  obtain 
the  curve  here  given. 

(3)  Plot  the  graph  of 
x'  —  ir^  -I-  X  —  5. 

Put  y  =  x»  -  x2  +  X  -  6.     We 
compute  the  following  table : 


If  X  =  +  0.6, 
X  =  +  1.0, 
X  =+  1.6, 
X  =  +  2.0, 
X  =  -f-  2.6, 
a;  =z  +  0.0, 

x  =  -  0.6, 
X  =  —  1.6, 


y  =  - 
y  =  - 
y  =  - 


4.626 
4.000 
2.376 


y  =  +  1.000 
y=+  6.876 
6.000 
6.876 


y  =  - 
y  =- 
y  =  - 12.126. 


Interpolation  (§  483)  shows  that 
if  y  =  0,  X  =  1.88-f .  Does  the 
result  agree  with  the  figure? 


y 


X'- 


■ '  / 


L'/ 


529.   Consider  any  rational  integral  algebraic  function  of  x, 
for  example  x*  -|-  a;  —  fi^. 
Put  y  =  x2  +  X  -  y . 

Assume  values  of  x,  compute  the  corresponding  values  of  y, 
and  construct  the  graph.     Now,  any  value  of  x  which  makes 
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y  =  0  satisfieB  the  equation  a:^  -f  a*  —  ^^  =  0,  and  is  a  root 
of  that  equation.  Hence,  any  abscissa  whose  corresponding 
ordinate  is  zero  represents  a  root  of  this  equation.  The  roots 
may  be  found,  approximately,  by  measuring  the  abscissas  of 
the  points   in   which    tlie    graph    meets   A' A'',  for   at   these 

points  y  =  0. 

y 

I  From  the  given  equation  the  following 


X/-i-> 


1   I   I 


-r— ♦ 


-  / 

"         / 

■        / 
I 
I 

/ 


M-H-JC 


table  may  be  formed  : 

If        x  =  +  0,  y  =  - 16.76 


If 


i^f 


x  =  +  l, 

y  =  -  13.76 

X  =  -f  2, 

y  =  -    9.76 

x=-f-3, 

y  =  -   3.76 

x  =  +  4, 

y=-f    4.25. 

x  =  -l, 

y  =  -  15.75; 

X  =  -  2, 

y=-  13.76; 

X  =  -  3, 

y  =  -    9.75; 

X  =  -  4, 

y=-    3.75; 

X  =  -  5, 

y  =  +    4.25. 

The  table  shows  that  one  root  of  /(x)  =  0  lies  between  3  and  4 
(since  y  changes  from  —  to  -f-,  and  therefore  passes  through  zero); 
and,  for  a  like  reason,  the  other  root  lies  between   —  4  and   —  5. 


530.  An  equation  of  any  degree  may 
be  thus  plotted,  and  the  graph  will  be 
found  to  cross  the  axis  A' 'A'  as  many 
times  as  there  are  real  roots  in  the 
equation. 

When  an  ecj nation  has  no  real  roots 
the  grapli  does  not  meet  A' 'A'. 

In   the  equation  x"^  -  Ox  -f-  13  =  0,  both  of    ^f_^ 
whose  roots  are  imaginary,  the  graph,  at  its 
nearest  approach,  is  4  units  distance  from  X'X 


y\ 


\ 


I    I    I    I    I 
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If  an  equation  has  a  double  root, 
its  graph  touches  X'Xy  but  does  not 
intersect  it  at  the  point  of  contact. 

The  equation 

has  the  roots  —  2  and  —  2,  and  the  graph 
is  as  shown  in  the  figure. 


\ 


t 


x^  I   I  .  iV  I 


I    I    I  X 


1. 
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Construct  the  graphs  of  the  following  functions  : 

1.  a:^-f3a;-10.  4.    jc*^  -  4  a: -f  10. 

2.  a-»-2ir2-f  1.  5.    x*  -  5 a-*^ -f  4. 

3.  X*  -  20 X* -f  64.  6.    a:«-4a:«-f  x~ 

531.   Change  of  Origin.     Consider  the  function 

y  =  x^-f4x-l.  [1] 

Construct  the  graph  of  the  given  function,  for  convenience 
using  on  the  coordinate  paper  3  spaces  for  1  horizontal  unit, 
and  1  space  for  4  vertical  units. 


a;_+0, 

y  =  -i; 

If 

*  =  -!, 

y=-4; 

x=+l, 

y  =  +  4; 

a:=-», 

y 6; 

x=+2, 

y  =  +  ll; 

x  =  -3, 

y  =  — 4; 

x  =  +  3, 

y  =  +  20; 

x=-4, 

y  =  -i; 

a:  =+4, 

y  =  +  31; 

X  =  —  5, 

y  =  +  4; 

x=+5, 

y  =  +  44. 

X  =  —  6, 

?/  =  +  11. 

Now  change  the  origin  from  its  present  position  0  to  any 
point  R  on  the  axis  of  abscissas,  keeping  the  axis  of  ordinates 
RY'  parallel  to  its  original  position  OY.  This  change  does 
not  alter  the  values  of  the  ordinates  of  points,  but  does  alter 
the  values  of  the  abscissas. 
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The  value  of  the  given  function  ofxis  altered. 

For,  let  OR  =  h.  The  old  coordinates  of  any  point  P  of 
the  graph  are  OM  =  x,  MP  =  y.  Let  a?'  denote  the  new 
abscissa  RM  of  the  point  P. 

Then,  z  =  x'  -^  h. 

Substitute  jc'  -f  A  for  a;  in  [1], 

Then,  y  =  (x'  +  A)«  -f  4(a;'  -h  A)-  1 

=  x'^  ^  (4  ^2?i)x'  +  A«  -f  4  A  -  1. 
Write  X  for  x\  and  we  have  the  transformed  function 
y  =r  a;«  -f  (4  -f  2  A)ar  -f  A«  -f  4  A  -  1. 

Hence,  when  the  origin  is  moved  along  the  axis  of  x  a  dis- 
tance of  h  units,  the  new  function  of  x  is  obtained  by  substi- 
tuting X  -{-  h  for  X  in  the  old  function  of  x. 

If  the  origin  is  moyed  a  distance  of  h  units  to  the  left  of  O, 
the  value  of  h  must  of  course  be  regarded  as  negative. 
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1.    Transform    the    function    y  =  x*  —  6a;-f-5    to    a   new 
origin,  the  point  (5,  0). 


DERIVATIVES 
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2.  Transform   the  function  y  =  4  .i-^  -f  3  x  —  10  to  a  new 
origin,  the  point  (—  2,  0). 

3.  Transform   the   function   y  =  3a;"—  lOx^-fQa?  —  2   to 
a  new  origin,  the  point  (2,  0). 

4.  Transform  the  function  y  =  aj*  —  1  to  a  new  origin,  the 
point  (—  1,  0). 

DERIVATIVES 


532.   Definitions.     Let  MX  be  a  part  of  the  graph  of  a  funcv 
tion  of  X,  as 

f(x)  =  2  -f  Vl2  X  -  x^ 

Let  y  =  2  -f  Vl2  X  ~  x\  [1  ] 

Let  P  be  any  point  on  the  graph.     Draw  the  coordinates  OH 
and  HP  of  that  point 

Let  X  =  OH,  and  y  =  ///'. 

It  is  obvious  from  [1]  that        y  =zf(jr).  [2] 

Add  to  X  any  arbitrary'  amount  ////'. 

Draw  H'P' ±  to  XX\  and  draw  PK  \\  to  A' A'. 

Let  x'  =  r)//',  and  y'  =  J" I/'. 
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It  is  obvious  from  [1]  that 

y' =/(*')•  [3] 

It  is  evident  that  when  HIV  is  added  to  x,  y  changes  to  y\ 
and  that  the  amount  of  change  in  y  is  KP', 

The  arbitrary  amount  HH^  added  to  x  is  called  the  incre- 
ment of  X.  This  is  written  Ax 
and  read  delta  x. 

Similarly,  the  amount  KP^ 
added  to  y  is  called  the  incre- 
ment of/. 

Let  ^x  =  the  increment  of  a-, 

and      Ay  =  the  increment  of  y. 

Then,      Ay  =  KP\ 

•X  and  since  it  is  added  to  y,  the 
increment  is  positive. 

When  the  increment  of  y  is 
taken  from  y,  the  increment  is  negative. 

Hence,  an  increvient  may  he  either  positive  or  negative. 

The  increment  of  a  variable  is  any  arbitrary  amount  added  to 
the  vai'iable. 

The  increment  of  a  function  is  the  amount  of  the  change  pro- 
duced in  the  function  when  an  increment  is  given  to  the 
variable  of  the  function. 

Now,  or'  =  a*  -h  Aa*. 

Hence,  by  [3],  y'  =f{x  -f  Aa-).  [4] 

Again,  Ay  =  y'  -  y. 

Hence,  by  [2]  and  [4],  Ay  =/(a:  +  Ax)^f(x).  [5] 

Therefore,  to  find  the  increment  of  a  function  when  the  variable 
takes  an  increment, 

Subtract  the  original  valve  of  the  function  from  the  value  of 
the  function  after  the  variable  has  taken  an  increment. 
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Divide  [6]  by  Ax, 

Then,  Ay^/(»  +  Ax)-/(x) 

Air  Ax  ^  -■ 

Now  let  P  remain  fixed  and  let  P'  move  towai'ds  P  along 

the  curve  in  such  a  way  that  we  can  make  it  approach  P  as 

nearly  as  we  please. 

Then,  Ax  is  an  infinitesimal,  and  the  fraction  -~  is,  in  gen- 
Ax 

eral,  a  variable,  and  this  variable,  in  general,  approaches  a 
definite  limit. 

When  the  vai-iable  does  approach  a  definite  limit  this  limit 
is  called  the  derivative  of/  or  the  derivative  of  f(x). 

The  derivative  of /(x)  is  ^q^' 

By  [6]  it  is  seen  that  the  derivative  of /(x)  is 

limit    /(x  -f  Ax)  -  f(x) 

The  first  form  of  this  definition  is  the  more  significant  when 
we  wish  to  show  the  relation  of  the  increments  to  the  deriva- 
tive ;  the  second  is  the  more  significant  when  we  wish  to  show 
the  relation  of  the  function  to  the  derivative. 

The  derivative  with  respect  to  x  of  /(x)  is  represented  by 
2>,/(x) ;  that  of  /(y)  with  respect  to  i/  by  I\f{y) ;  that  of  v 
with  respect  to  v  by  D„ij  ;  and  so  on. 

The  derivative  of  f(x)  with  respect  to  x  is  also  represented 
by /'(or). 

Thus,  l)J(x)=r(x)  ;  D,f(y)  =r(y) ;  and  so  on. 

533.  From  [7]  may  be  deduced  the  following  rule  for  finding 
the  derivative  of  a  function : 

Divide  the  incre7)ient  of  the  function  by  the  increment  given  to 
the  variable. 

Find  the  limit  ofthi^  quotient  when  the  increment  of  the  vari- 
able is  an  infinitesimal. 

This  limit  is  the  derivative  of  the  function^ 
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Denote  the  derivative  otf(x)  by  f'(x). 
Then,  /'(x)^ri^,^<-  +  ^)-A-)- 

(1)  Given /(a;)  =  5 x* ;   find /'(a:). 

f{x  +  Ax)  =  6(x  4-  Ax)2  =  5x2  +  lOxAx  +  5(Ax)2 
/(x)  =  6xa. 
/(x  +  Ax)  -/(x)  =  lOxAx  +  6  (Ax)*. 
/(x  +  Ax)-/(x) 


Ax 


=  10x  +  5Ax. 


limit    /(x4-Ax)-/(x)^^^^ 
Ax  =  0  Ax 

.•./'(x)  =  10x. 

(2)  Find  Z),  (x» -f -i  a- +  1). 

The  function  is        x'  +  4x  +  1. 
Change  x  to  x  -f  A,  (x  +  A)*  +  4(x  +  A)  +  1, 
or  x8  4-3Ax2  +  ^A^jc  4  A»  +  4x-f  4A  +  1. 

From  the  new  value  subtract  the  old, 

3Ax2+3A'-^  +  A8  +  4A. 
Divide  by  A,  3  x^  -»-  3  Ax  4-  /i^  +  4. 

Take  the  limit  as  h  approaches  0  as  a  limit ; 

i)x(x8  4-4x-f  l)  =  3x2  4-4. 

534.  Derivative  of  x\  The  function  is  or".  Changing  x  to 
x  4-  //,  we  obtain  (x  +  A)".  Now  (a;  -|-  A)"  can  be  expanded 
by  the  binomial  theorem,  and  we  obtain 

(x  -h  /*)"  =  X"  4-  wa;"- V/.  +     \         ^  a;— W  +  •  •  • 

From  this  new  value  of  the  function  subtract  ar",  the  old 
value,  and  divide  by  /i. 
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We  now  have 


i>.{^)  =  S[«-^"-'  +  '-^^T^  '"-'/'  +  •••]  = 


nx^"^. 


The  sum  of  the  terms  after  the  first  approaches  0  as  a  limit 
hy  §  405.     Hence, 

To  find  the  derivative  with  respect  to  x  of  any  power  of  x, 

Multiply  hy  the  expojient,  and  diminish  the  exponent  of  x 
by  one. 

Note.     It  can  be  proved  that  this  rule  holds  true  whether  n  is  inte- 
gral or  fractional,  positive  or  negative. 

The  derivative  of  a  constant  is  zero,  since  the  increment  of 
a  constant  is  zero. 

Bzerciae  79 

Find  the  derivative  with  respect  to  x  of : 

1.  x\  4.    x-\  7.    x-\  10.    {x  -f  a)\ 

2.  j-».  5.    X*.  ^  1 

^'    x'  ^'    .r«*  9.    x^-^2x\         12.    (j--|-l)-2. 

535.  Derivative  of  a  Sum  of  Two  or  More  Functions.  Let  f(x) 
and  <l>(x)  be  two  functions  of  x;  their  sum/(x)  -|-  <l>(x)  is  also 
a  function  of  x.     Now, 

_  limit  r/(x  +  /0-/(x)"|       limit  r^(j;  +  /i)-0(.r)n 
Similarly  for  the  sum  of  any  number  uf  funetions. 
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Hence,  the  derivative  with  respect  to  'Si  of  the  sum  of  two  or 
more  functions  ofx  is  the  sum  of  the  derivatives  with  respect  to 
X  of  the  self eral  functions. 

The  above  may  be  formulated, 

Here /is  an  abbreviation  torf(x),  tft  for  <t>(jr)j  etc. 

By  means  of  the  above  and  §§  533,  534  the  derivative  with 
respect  to  x  of  any  rational  integral  algebraic  function  of  x 
may  be  found. 

Find  D,(2x*  -|-  4  j-«  -  8x  +  3). 

i),(2x»  4-  4xa  -  8z  +  3)  =  Dx(2x«)  +  Dx{4x^)  -  Dx(8x)  +  D,(3) 

=  2D;^8  ^  42)^2  -SDjeX  +  DxS 

=  2(3x2) +  4(2x)- 8(1) +  0 
=  «ar.«-f  8x-8. 

536.   Derivative  of  a  Product  of  Two  or  More  Functions.     Let 

/(j*)  and  <t>(x)  be  two  functions  of  x;  their  product /(-r)  ^ (or) 
is  a  new  function  of  x. 
Now, 


limit 


since  SC/('  +  ^')]=/W- 
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The  above  may  be  formulated 

Similarly  for  three  or  more  functions.     Thus, 
D.{f4^F)  =/<l>D,F  -\-fFDA  +  4,FDJ, 

Hence,  the  derivative  with  respect  to  x  of  the  product  of  two 
or  more  functions  ofxis  the  sum  of  the  several  products  found 
hy  multiplying  the  dernvative  with  respect  to  x  of  each  function 
by  each  one  of  the  other  functiofis, 

537.    Derivative  of  (x  —  a)".     (See  note,  page  441.) 

/>,(-  -  ay  =  limit  [(^-«  +  ^);-(--°r] 

_  limit  ["(x  —  ay  -h  n  (g;  -  ay-^h  -\ (x  —  a)*'] 

Thus,  Dx  (X  -  3)*  =  4  (X  -  3)». 

Bzerciae  80 

Write  the  derivative  with  respect  to  a*  of : 

1.  jr^  +  4.  4.   ar*  -  3  X*  4- ir». 

2.  x»-|-3a'2-l.  5.   4rr*-f-6r»+ 2. 

3.  ar*  +  a-*^  4-  2.  6.    G  a-*  -  7  .r^  +  7  x. 

7.  3x^  +  4^-* -f  a-»-x=*-6a--|-5. 

8.  4  a-^  -  2  j;*  -  X*  -h  6  y  -  7. 

9.    (or  -  2)  (j? -h  3).  12.    (r  -  4)- (x  -  2)(a;  +  1). 

10.  (X  -  1)  (a-  -  2)  (a:  -  3).       13.    (jc  -  af^x  -  /8)«. 

11.  {x  -  3)«(a:  -h  4).  14.    (x  ^a)(x-  fi)  (x  -  y). 

15.  (a:  -  2)  (.r  -  3)  (x  -f  5)  (a;  +  4). 

16.  (ar^ -h  2)  (y-^  -  4  a; -h  8). 
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538.  Successive  Derivatives.  The  derivative  of  a  function  of 
X  is,  in  general,  a  function  of  x  and  has,  in  general,  a  deriva- 
tive with  respect  to  x. 

The  derivative  of  the  derivative  is  called  the  second 
derivative;  the  derivative  of  the  second  derivative,  the  third 
derivative;  and  so  on. 

By  derivative  is  meant  the  first  derivative,  unless  the  con- 
trary is  expressly  stated. 

The  second  derivative  with  respect  to  x  of  f(x)  is  repre- 
sented by  Dj^f(x)j  or  by/"(x);  the  third  derivative  by 
^xV(^)y  OT  by  f"(x);  and  so  on. 

Evidently,         f  (^)  =  ^rV(^)  =  ^x^V(^)  I 

r  (^)  =  />x'/(^)  =  D^Dj'fix)  =  D,DJ)J^(x) ; 
and  so  on. 

539.  Values  of  the  Derivatives.  The  value  which  f(x) 
assumes  when  we  put  a  for  x  is  represented  by /(a). 

Similarly,  the  value  which  f(x)  assmnes  when  we  put  a 

for  X  is  represented  by  /*  (a) ;  the  value  of  /"  (x)  by  /"  (a) ; 

and  so  on. 

Thus,  if  fix)  ^x»-2x«  +  z  +  4, 

then  /'  (X)  =  3z-^  -  4 X  4-  1, 

r(x)  =  6x-4, 

r'(x)  =  C; 

and  /*^  (x),  /^'  (x),  ...  all  vanish. 
If  we  put  2  for  x,  we  obtain 

/(2)  =  6  ;  /'(2)  =  5  ;  /"(2)  =  8  ;  r'(2)  =  6. 

Similarly  for  any  other  function. 

540.  Sign  of  the  Derivative.  In  the  function  f(x)  let  x 
increase  by  the  successive  addition  of  very  small  increments. 
As  X  increases,  the  value  of  f{x)  will  change,  sometimes 
increasing,  sometimes  decreasing. 

Suppose  that  jr  has  reached  a  fixed  value  a ;  the  corre- 
sponding values  of  f(x)  and  f(x)  are  f(a)  and  /*(«). 
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By  §632,     /W  =  ap^'^"''2"-^^°^]- 

If  f{x)  is  increasing  as  x  passes  through  the  value  a, 
f{a  4-  h)  >f(a)  and  /'(a)  is  positive. 

If  /(x)  is  decreasing  as  a;  passes  through  the  value  a, 
f(cb'\-K)<,f(a)  and  /'(a)  is  negative. 

Conversely,  \i  f{a)  is  positive,  /(a  -}-  A)  — /(«)  is  positive, 
and  /(x)  is  increasing  as  x  passes  through  the  value  a. 

If  f\a)  is  negative,  /(a  -}-  h)—f(a)  is  negative,  and  /(a;) 
is  decreasing  as  x  passes  through  the  value  a. 

Hence,  for  a  particular  value  of  x,  if  f '  (x)  is  positive^  f  (x) 
is  increasing ;  and  if  f'(x)  is  negative,  f(x)  U  decreasing ; 
and  conversely. 

Observe  that  we  are  speaking  of  increasing  and  decreasing 
algebraically. 

Thus,  if  /(x)  =  ir«  -  3x«  -  6a;  4-  10, 

/'(x)  =  3a;2-6x-6. 
We  find  /(I)  =  2,  /'  (1)  =  -  9. 

.*.  /(x)  is  decreasing  as  x  passes  through  the  value  1 ;  for  example, 

/(I)  =  2,  /(1.1)  =  1.101,  and  1.10K2. 
Again,  /(3)  =  -8, /'(3)  =  +  3. 

.*.  /(x)  is  increasing  as  x  passes  through  the  value  3 ;  for  example, 
/(3)  =  -  8,  /(3.1)  =  ~  7.639,  and  -  7.639  >  -  8. 

Bzerciae  81 

Write  the  successive  derivatives  with  respect  to  a*  of : 

1.  «•  —  4x«  -h  2.  6.  ax^  4-  3  ^>aj«  4-  3  c-c  -h  rf. 

2.  x*4-4a-«- 5ar.  7.  ax^ -\- ^  hx^ -\- ^ cx^ -{- ^  dx -{- e 

3.  2x»-f  2a-«-4a;-f-l.  8.  {x-ay{x-  P). 

4.  3a;*4-3a:«-x^-f  0-.  9.  {x  -  a)(x  -  P){x  -  y). 

5.  4a;*-7a:«  +  5x-2.  10.  {x-afix-  P)\ 
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Find  whether  each  of  the  foUowiDg  functions  is  increasing 
or  deci*ea8ing  as  x  increases  through  the  value  set  opposite : 

11.  a-«-ur2-|-l.  (2)       13.    2  a-* -|- 3  j-«  -  6  a-.  (1) 

12.  x*-3r2-|-6x~l.  (4)       14.    4a:*-3x2  +  4ar-6.  (-3) 

541.  Derivative  in  Terms  of  the  Roots.     Take  the  cubic 

Since  D^{x  -  cr)  =  1,  B^(x  -  )3)  =  1,  /),(jc  -  y)  =  1  (§  537), 
we  have,  by  §  636, 

/(a;)  =  a(a;  — /8)(ar  — y)-|-a(a;--a)(x  — y)-f-a(ir  — ar)(x.     ;5) 
X  —  a       iC  —  )3       x  —  y 

Similarly,  for  any  quantic, 

X  —  ai       X  —  a^  X  —  a^      ^^x  —  a 

542.  Maxima  and  Minima.  If,  as  x  increases,  /(a;)  increases 
until  X  reaches  a  certain  value  a,  but  f(x)  begins  to  decrease 
as  soon  as  x  passes  through  the  value  a,  the  value /(a)  oif(x)^ 
when  X  =  n,  is  called  a  maximum  value  oif(x). 

If,  as  X  increases,  f(x)  decreases  until  x  reaches  a  certain 
value  a,  but/(x)  begins  to  increase  as  soon  as  x  passes  through 
the  value  a,  the  value /(tr)  of  f(x),  when  x=a,  is  called  a 
minimum  value  of  f(x). 

From  these  definitions  and  from  §  541  it  follows  that  for 
all  continuous  functions  of  x  (see  §  557),  when /(a:)  is  a  maxi- 
mum or  a  minimum,  /'  (ar)  =  0 ;  and  conversely,  in  general,  if 
f\x)  =  0,  f(x)  is  either  a  maximum  or  a  minimum.  In  other 
words,  the  general  condition  for  a  maximum  or  a  minimum 
♦  value  of  f{x)  is  /'  {x)  =  0. 
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Hence,  the  maxima  and  minima  values  of /(z)  are  found  by 
deriving /' (x)  from/(a!),  and  then  solving  the  equation 

For,  let  a  denote  a  value  of  x  which  satisfies  the  equation 
f'(x)=  0.  Then  f(a)  is,  in  general,  either  a  maximum  or  a 
minimum,  and  it  may  be  determined  by  the  algebraic  sign  of 
f"{x)  whether /(a)  is  a  maximum  or  a  minimum. 

Suppose  that  /(a)  is  a  maximum.  Then  f(x)  must  be 
increasing  just  before  x  =  a,  and  decreasiny  just  after  x=-  a. 

Therefore, /' (a;)  must  \i%  positive  \wsX  before  x  =^  a,  and  neg- 
ative just  after  a;  =  a  (§  541).  Hence,  /'  (x)  must  be  decreasing 
as  it  passes  through  the  value  0  at  the  point  for  which  a;  =  a. 
Therefore,  by  §  541, /"(a;)  must  be  negative  when  a;  =  a;  for 
/"(a?)  has  the  same  relation  tof\x)  that/'(z)  has  tof(x). 

By  similar  reasoning  it  may  be  proved  that  if  /(a)  is  a 
minimum, /"  (a?)  must  he  positive  when  x  =  a. 

Hence,  f(a)  is  a  nuiximum  when  /"  (a)  is  ^negative,  and  f(a) 
is  a  minimum  when  /"  (a)  is  positive. 

The  most  important  points  to  be  determined  in  constructing 
a  graph  are  the  points  which  correspond  to  the  maxima  and 
minima  values  of  the  function  in  question. 


Bzercise  82 

Find  the  maxima  and  the  minima  values  of  the  following 
functions  of  x,  and  plot  the  graphs  : 

1.  y  =  x^  —  6x  -{-  7. 

2.  y  =  x»  -f  6ar2-x-30. 

3.  y  =  x^—  12. r. 

4.  y  =  4a-»  — 12x -f  1. 

6.   y  =  j-*-|-4x"»-20x*4-4. 
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543.  Multiple  Roots.  In  the  quantic  f{x)  let  a  be  a  triple 
root.     Then,  we  can  write  (§  518) 

where  the  degree  of  <^(ar)  is  less  by  3  than  that  of  /(«). 

By  §  536,    f{x)  =  {x-  ay<t>'(x)  -f  3  (x  -  a)V(^) 

=  (or  -  ayi(x  -  a)<t>'(x)-^  3^(x)]. 

Hence,  iff(x)  has  a  triple  root  a,  the  factor  (x  —  a)*  occurs 
in  the  H.C.F.  oif(x)  and/(j:). 

Similarly  for  a  multiple  root  of  any  order. 

To  find  the  multiple  roots  of  f(x), 

Find  the  H.C.F.  off(x)  and  i'(x)f  and  resolve  it  into  factors. 
Each  root  occurs  once  more  in  f  (x)  tJian  the  corresponding  fa^stor 
occurs  in  the  H.C.F. 

Find  the  multiple  roots  of 

jr'^  -  z*  -  5x»  4-  a;^  -h  8a-  -h  4  =  0. 

Here,  f{z)  =  ^-  «♦  -  6x«  4-  Jc'  4-  8 x  +  4. 

.-./(z)  =  5x*  -  4 z«  -  16xa  4- 2x  4- 8. 

Find  the  H.C.F.  olf(x)  and/(z)  as  follows : 


5 

-4- 

+  0- 

15  4-  2  4-8 
15  -  10 

-4-h 
-44- 

0  4-  12  4-8 

0  4-  12  4-  8 

6-6-25  4-    54-    404-    20 

6  -  4  ^  16  4-    2  4-      8 

-1-10  4-    3+    32  4-    20 

_  5  -  60  4- 16  4-  160  4-  100 

-54-44-15-      2-      8 


1 


-  1 


-  54)  -54  4-    0+  162  4-108 

1-0-      3-2      -54-4 

Hence,  x«  -  3z  -  2  is  the  H.C.F. 

We  find,  by  substitution,  that  —  1  is  a  root  of  the  equation 

x»  -3x-2  =0. 

The  other  roots  are  found  to  be  —  1  and  2  (§  620). 

Hence,  x»-3x-2  =  (z4-  l)2(x  -  2). 

Therefore,  —  1  is  a  triple  root,  and  2  is  a  double  root,  of  the  given 
equation.  As  the  given  equation  is  of  the  fifth  degree,  these  are  all  the 
roots,  and  the  equation  may  be  written 

(x4-l)»(x-2)2  =  0. 


1. 

«• 

2. 

a?* 

3. 

X* 

4. 

X* 

6. 

x^ 

6. 

a?* 
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Having  found  the  multiple  roots  of  an  equation,  we  may 
divide  by  the  corresponding  factors  and  find  the  remaining 
roots,  if  any,  from  the  reduced  equation. 

Exercise  83 

The  following  equations  have  multiple  roots.  Find  all  the 
roots  of  each  equation  : 

j»  -  8  a;»  +  13  X  -  6  =  0. 
:* -^  7 x^-^  16x^12  =  0, 

;4  _  7 a-'  -h  9a-*  -f  27 a;  -  54  =  0.       "^ 

:*  -h  6  ar«  4-  a-*  -  24  a:  4-  16  =  0. 

J*  -  11  a:*  -h  19ar»  +  115aj*  -r  200a:  -  500  =  0. 

7.  Resolve  into  linear  factors 

X*  -  5x^  -h  5a-*  -h  9at»  -  Ux^  _  4x  -f  8.  ^ 

8.  Show  that  an  equation  of  the  form  of  =  a"  can  have  no 
multiple  root. 

9.  Show  that  the  condition  that  the  equation 

X*  -^  3qx  -{-  r  =  0 
shall  have  a  double  root  is  4  y'  -f-  r*  =  0. 

10.    Show  that  the  condition  that  the  equation 

x«  -h  3px^  -h  r  =  0 
shall  have  a  double  root  is  r(4jy'  -}-  /•)  =  0. 

544.  Expansion  of  f(x  +  h).  Consider  a  quantic  of  the 
fourth  degree 

f(x)  =  ax*  +  ^^*  -I-  (-^'^  -^dx  -\-e. 

Put  a;  -|-  A  in  place  of  x.     Then, 

f(x  •{■h)=a(x-\-  hy  4-  ^ (^  +  hy  +  c(x-\-  hy  -f  </(x  -h  h)  +  e. 
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Expand  the  powers  of  ^r  -}-  ^,  and  arrange  the  terms  by 
descending  powers  of  a*. 


f(x  -h  /O  =  « 


T*4-4r///   j-'-f  6aA*'ar"-|-4aA'  a^-f /'* 


^h 


+  36A 


But 


f'(Ji)=z    4 aA« -h  3 ^•/t*  +  2 c/i  -f  rf, 
/"(A)=12aA«-|-6/;A  -|-2f, 
f"(h)=  24  ah  -f  6^ 
/»-(//)=  24  «, 

/./(:r  +  ;0  =  /(/0  +  a-/V0  +  ^'=^4-a-«^C^ 

If  we  an-ange  the  expansion  of  f{x  -\-  h)  by  ascending 
powers  of  /i,  we  find 

f(x  +  h)= f(x)  +  hf'(T)  +  ;<«  =C^  +  A«  =Cjp  +  A«  'ttl . 

Similarly  for  any  other  qiiantic. 

545.  Calculation  of  the  Coefficients.  The  coefficients  in  the 
expansion  of  /(.r  +  /f)  may  be  conveniently  calculated  as 
follows : 

Take  f{x)  =  aj-^  -f-  hx^  -f  cx^  -\- dx  -{- e. 

Put       fix  -h  h)  =  Ax^  -I-  Bx*  +  Cx*  -h  Z>ar  -f  JS:, 

where  A,  B,  C,  D,  E  are  to  be  found. 
In  the  last  identity  put  x  —  h  for  x. 
Then,  since  /(j*  —  h  -\-  h)  =/(j),  we  obtain 

/V)  -  A  {J-  -  ;,)*  +  B(x  -  yi)«  -h  '^H^  -  hf 

-\-  Jj{x  —  h)-\-  E, 
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From  the  last  identity  we  derive  the  following  rule  for  find- 
ing the  coefficients  of  the  powers  of  x  in  the  expansion  of 
f(x  -h  h). 

Divide  f(x)  by  x  —  h\  the  remainder  is  E,  that  is,  f{h); 
and  the  quotient  is 

A  {X  -  /*/  -\-  B(x  -  hf  -h  C {X  -  h)  4-  D, 

Divide  this  quotient  by  {x  —  h) ;  the  remainder  is  Z),  that 
iSjf*(h)  ;  and  the  quotient  is 

A  (x  -  hy  -h  B(x  -  h)  -h  C. 

Continue  the  division.     The  last  quotient  is  ^  or  a. 
The  above  division  is  best  arranged  as  follows  (§  515)  : 

a  h  c  d  e  \h 

ah  b'h  c'h  fVh 


a 

h' 

c' 

d' 

E 

ah 

h"h 

c"h 

a 

ah 

irh 

D 

a 

//" 

r 

ah 

a  B 

Hence,    f{x  4-  h)  =  ax^  -f  Bx^  -f-  Cx^  -\-  Dx  -\-  E. 
This  method  is  easily  extended  to  equations  of  any  degree. 

Bzerciae  84 

In  the  following  quantics  put  for  x  the  expression  opposite, 
and  reduce : 

1.  a-»-3a;2-|-  4.r- 6.  (a?  +  2) 

2.  x*-2x^-\-6x-:^.  (JP  +  4) 

3.  3x*'-2x'-\'2x^^x-~i.  (x  +  3) 

4.  2a-*-3./«-|-Ga-»-7j--8.  (x  -  2) 

5.  2-r<-l'^'-f  4x'»- 5:r -4.  (.c  -  3) 
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TRANSFORMATION   OF  EQUATIONS 

546.  The  solution  of  an  equation  and  the  investigation  of 
its  properties  are  often  facilitated  by  a  change  in  the  form  of 
the  equation.     Such  a  change  of  form  is  called  a  transforma- 

-<^  ■  ^      \  tion  of  the  equation. 

547.  Roots  with  Signs  changed.     The  roots  of  the  eqvation 
(—  x)  =  0  are  those  of  the  equation  f  (x)  =  0,  ea^h  with  its  sign 

changed. 

For,  let  a  be  any  root  of  equation /(x)  =  0. 

Then  we  must  have  /(<r)  =  0. 

In  the  quantic/(—  v)  put  —  a  for  x  ;  that  is,  a  for  —  x. 

The  result  is /(a). 

But  we  have  just  seen  that /(a)  vanishes,  since  a  is  a  root 
of  the  equation  f(a-)  =  0.  Hence,  /(—  x)  vanishes  when  we 
put  —  a  for  X,  and  (§  511)  —  a  is,  therefore,  a  root  of  the 
equation  f(—  x)=  0. 

Similarly,  the  negative  of  each  of  the  roots  of  f(x)  =  0  is  a 
root  of /(—  a-)  =  0 ;  and,  since  the  two  equations  are  evidently 
of  the  same  degree,  these  are  all  the  roots  of  the  equation 

/(-  x)  =  0. 

To  obtain  /(—  x)  we  change  the  sign  of  all  the  odd  powers 
of  X  in  the  quantic  f(x). 

Tims,  the  roots  of  the  equation  x*  -  2  x'  -  13x«  +  14  x  +  24  =  0  are  2, 
4,  -  1,  -  3  ;  and  those  of  the  equation  x*  +  2x«  -  ISx^  -  14x  +  24  =  0 
,  are  -  2,  -  4,  +  1,  4-  3. 

\,548.   Roots  multiplied  by  a  Given  Number.      Consider  the 

equation 

ax*  4-  hx*  -h  cx«  +  rfic  4-  e  =  0.  [1] 

y 

Put  y  =  MX,  then  X  =  —  •     Then  the  equation  becomes 

m 


i 

i 
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The  left  member  of  [2]  differs  from  the  left  member  of  [1] 

only  in  that  —  is  put  in  place  of  a*. 

Let  a  be  any  root  of  [1]  ;  the  left  member  of  [1]  vanishes 
when  we  put  a  for  x. 

That  is,  aa^  -f  ha^  '\- ca^ -\- da -ir  e  =  0. 

In  the  left  member  of  [2]  put  ma  for  y. 

Then,  aa^  -f-  ha*  -\-  ca^  -{-  da  -{-  e, 


which,  as  we  have  just  seen,  vanishes.  "Hence,  if  a  is  a  root 
of  [1],  ma  is  a  root  of  [2].  Since  the  above  is  true  for  each 
of  the  roots  of  [1],  and  the  two  equations  are  evidently  of  the 
same  degree,  the  roots  thus  obtained  are  all  the  roots  of  [2]. 

Similarly  for  an  equation  of  any  degree. 

Equation  [2]  may  be  written  in  the  form 

Hence,  to  write  an  equation  the  roots  of  which  are  the  roots 
of  a  given  equation  multiplied  by  m, 

Multiply  the  second  term  of  the  given  equation  by  m ;  the 
third  term  by  m*;  and  so  on. 

Zero  coefficients  are  to  be  supplied  for  missing  powers  of  x. 
Write  the  equation  of  which  the  roots  are  double  the  roots 
of  the  equation 

30.4  _  23:»  +  4x»  -  6a;  -  5  =  0. 

Here  m  =  2,  and  the  result  is 

3x*  -  2(2)x«  +  4(2)«a;»  -  6(2)8x  -  5(2*)  =  0, 
or  3x*  -  4x»  -f  16a;2  -  48a;  -  80  =  0. 

548.   Removal  of  Fractional  Coefficients.     If  any  of  the  coeffi- 
cients of  an  equation  in  the  form 

are  fractions,  we  can  remove  fractions  as  follows : 
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Multiply  the  roots  by  m ;   then  take  m  so  that  all  of  the  coeffi- 
cients will  be  integers. 

Reduce  to  an  equation,  in  the  p  form,  with  integral  coeffi- 
cients 2  a:"  —  Ja-*-f|i»'-fJ  =  0. 

Divide  by  2,  x«  -  ix^  +  i*2«  +  I  =  0. 

Multiply  the  roots  by  m  (§  648), 

The  least  value  of  m  that  will  render  the  coefficients  all  Integral  is  seen 
tobe  6.     Put  6  for  m,  jc»  -  x*  -f  16z  -|-  27  =  0,  the  equation  required. 

'^^A     550.   Reciprocal  Roots.     Consider  the  equation 

rtx*  -f  bx^  -f  cx^  -\'dx-\-e  =  0.  [1] 

Put  y  =  -;  then  a;  =  -;  and  the  equation  becomes 

•(;)'-e)"-G)'-G)— •    ^^ 

Let  a  be  any  root  of  [1]. 

Then,  aa*  -f  ^^  -f  <:*«*  +  rfa  -h  e  =  0. 

1  1 

In  the  left  member  of  [2]  put  a  for  - ;  that  is,  -  for  y, 

%/ 

aa^  -f  bo^  -f  ca*  +  rfa  -f  f*, 
which,  as  we  have  just  seen,  vanishes. 

Hence,  -  is  a  root  of  [2].     Since  the  above  is  true  for  each 

root  of  [1],  and  the  two  equations  are  of  the  same  degree,  the 
reciprocals  of  the  roots  of  [1]  are  all  the  roots  of  [2]. 

Similarly  for  an  equation  of  any  degree. 

Equation  [2]  may  be  written 

a -{■  by  -{- ci/  -{■  dy*  -f  ^//*  =  0, 
or,  writing  x  in  place  of  y, 

ex*  4-  dx*  -f  c:r^  -\-  bx  -{-  a  =  0\ 
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so  that  the  coefficients  are  those  of  the  given  equation  in 
reversed  order. 

Write  the  equation  of  which  the  roots  are  the  reciprocals  of 
the  roots  of  2x*  -  3x*  -h  4a;«  -  5a:  -  7  =  0. 

The  result  is  2  -  3x  +  4xa  -  6x«  -  7 x*  =  0, 

or  7x4  +  5x8  -  4x2  +  8x  -  2  =  0. 

551.  Reciprocal  Equations.  The  coefficients  of  an  equation 
may  be  such  that  reversing  their  order  does  not  change  the 
equation.  In  this  case  the  reciprocal  of  a  root  is  another 
root  of  the  equation.  That  is,  half^  the  roots  are  reciprocals 
of  the  other  half.     Such  an  equation  is  a  reciprocal  equation. 

Thus,  the  roots  of  the  equation 

6x«  -  29x*  +  27 x»  -f  27x3  -  29x  4-  6  =  0 
are  —  1,  2,  8,  i,  ^.     Here  —  1  is  the  reciprocal  of  itself ;  J^  of  2 ;  i  of  3. 

552.  Roots  diminished  by  a  Given  Number.      Consider  the  ^ 

equation 

f(x)  =  X*  4-  ax*  4-  6ic»  -h  cj-  +  c?  =  0,  [1] 

and  the  corresponding  graph  with  the  point  0  as  origin. 


To  diminish  the  roots  of  this  equation  by  any  number  h  is 
equivalent  to  changing  the  origin  from  the  point  0  to  a  point 
R  on  the  axis  of  x  such  that  OR  =  h.  The  change  is  made 
(§  531)  by  writing  x  -{-  h  for  x  in  [1].     The  result  is 

/(aj-h/i)  =  (x4-/0*+a  (x-\'hy-^b  (x-f  A)«-f  c  (x-^-h)  -{-d  =  0.     [2] 


•  ■ 
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Denote  the  new  coefficients  of  the  equation  by  a^,  ^i,  Ci,  di. 

Then,       f(x  -f  A)  =  aj*  -f  a^x*  -h  ftiar«  +  Cja:  +  rfi  =  0.  [3] 

To  find  the  values  of  Ui,  bi,  Ci,  and  di,  transpose  the  origin 
back  to  O  by  writing  in  [3]  x  —  h  for  x. 
Then, 

f(x)  =  (a;-A)*4-ai  (x~A)«-|-^>i  (x-A)a+Ci  (x~A)-hrfi=0.     [4] 

Take  out  the  factor  x  —  h,  and  denote  the  quotient  by  Q, 

Then,  /(a:)  =  (x-A)Q-hrfi.  [5] 

Hence,  rfi  is  the  remainder  obtained  by  dividing  /(a?)  by 
X  —  A.  Similarly,  Cj  is  the  remainder  obtained  by  dividing  Q 
hy  X  —  h\  and  so  on. 

Therefore,  the  new  coefficients  are  easily  found  by  the 
repeated  application  of  synthetic  division  to  the  coefficients 
of  the  given  equation. 

Evidently  the  same  method  may  be  applied  to  an  equation 
of  any  degree. 

To  increase  the  roots  by  a  given  number  h  we  have  only  to 
diminish  the  roots  by  the  number  —  h. 

Obtain  the  equation  the  roots  of  which  are  each  less  by  2 
than  the  roots  of  the  equation 


The  work  (§  545) 
2 

is  as  follows : 

-    3         -    4 

4-4         4-2 

4-    2 
-    4 

+  9(2 
-4 

2 

4-    1 
4-    4 

-    2 

4-10 

-    2 
4-16 

+  6 

2 

4-    5 
4-    4 

4-    8 
4-18 

+  14 

2 

4-    9 

4-    4 

+  26 

2         +13 

The  required  equation  is 

2x*  +  13xa  +  26x2  +  14x  +  5  =  0. 


.*    ■   .4, 
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553.  Transfonnation  in  General.  In  the  general  problem  of 
transformation  we  have  given  an  equation  in  x,  as  f(x)  =  0, 
and  we  have  to  form  a  new  equation  in  j/  where  ^  is  a  given 
function  of  x,  such  as  ^  (x). 

When  from  the  equation  y  =  ^  (x)  we  can  find  a  value  of 
X,  the  transformation  is  made  by  substituting  this  value  of  x 
in  the  given  equation,  and  reducing  the  result. 

(1)  Given  the  equation  «•  —  3a?-fl=0;  to  find  the  equa- 
tion in  y  where  y  =  3  x  —  2. 

y  4-  2 
We  find  X  = •     Substitute  in  the  given  equation, 

and  we  have  (?^)*_3(?^-^)  +  1  =0, 

which  reduces  to  y«  +  6y*—  15y  —  19  =  0. 

(2)  Given  the  equation  x*  —  2  x*  +  3  x  —  o  =  0,  of  which 
a,  p,  y  ai'e  the  roots ;  find  the  equation  of  which  the  roots 
are  )S  -h  y  —  a,  y  +  or  —  y3,  a  +  y3  —  y. 

We  have        y  =  /3  +  7-a  =  a-h/9  +  7-2(r  =  2-2a.  (§  521) 

2-y 

.'.  a  = -• 

2 

But,  since  a  is  a  root  of  the  given  equation, 

a«  -  2  a2  +  .3  a  -  6  =  0. 

2  —  1/ 

Put for  a,  and  reduce. 

2 

Then,  y^  -  2  y^  ^  8  y  +  24  =  0,  the  equation  required. 

Bzerclse  85 

Write  the  equations  whose  roots  are  the  roots  of  the  fol- 
lowing equations  multiplied  by  the  number  opposite : 

1.  x«-3x2-h2x-4  =  0.  (-1) 

2.  x*-f  3x2-2x-l  =  0.  (-2) 

3.  2x*-3x»-f  x2-6x-4  =  0.  (-3) 
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4.    2a;*-3ir«4-6a- -8  =  0.  (-2) 

6.   3x*-4x«-2ar4-7  =  0.  (-2) 

Transform  to  equations  with  integral  coefficients  in  the  p 
form: 

6.  12 ar«  -  4 wT* -h  Gx-h  1  =  0. 

7.  6a;«  +  10ar»- 7x4- 16  =  0. 

8.  10a:*-h5a-«-4a-«  +  25.r- 30  =  0. 

9.  6x*  +  3a-*-h4ic«-2ar2  +  6x-18  =  0. 

Write  the  equations  which  have  for  their  roots  the  recipro- 
cals of  the  roots  of : 

10.  3a;*-2x«  +  5ar*-6a:  +  7  =  0. 

11.  2x*-4x«-5x«-7x-8  =  0. 

12.  a'«-ir*-h2x^  +  4x- 1  =  0. 

Write  the  equations  whose  roots  are  the  roots  of  the  fol- 
lowing equations  diminished  by  the  number  opposite : 

/l3.  a.«-ll;r2-f  31x-12  =  0.  (1) 

14.  X*- 6j:«-h4x«+ 18j--5  =  0.  (2) 

16.  x»  +  lOx^  -h  13  X  -  24  =  0.  (-  2) 

16.  ^♦-}-a:«-16x«-4x -1-48  =  0.  (4) 

17.  x*-hx^-3x4-4  =  0.  (0.3) 

18.  x*-3x"-x«-}-4x-o  =  0.  (-0.4) 

19.  x"  -  9x2 +  22x- 12  =  0.  ^3^ 

20.  Form  the  equation  which  has  for  its  roots  the  squares 
of  the  roots  of  the  equation  x'  —  2  x*  -f  3  x  —  5  =  0. 

21.  Form  the  equation  whicli  lias  for  its  roots  the  squares 
of  the  differences  of  the  roots  of  x*  —  4  x*  -f  2  x  —  3  =  0. 
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554.  Finite  Value  of  a  Quantic.  Any  positive  integral  power 
of  X  is  finite  as  long  as  a;  is  finite. 

The  product  of  a  positive  integral  power  of  a;  by  a  finite 
number  will  be  finite  when  x  is  finite. 

A  quantic  consists  of  the  sum  of  a  definite  number  of  such 
products,  and  has,  consequently,  a  finite  value  as  long  as  x 
is  finite. 

The  derivatives  of  a  quantic  are  new  quantics  and  have, 
consequently,  finite  values  as  long  as  a;  is  finite. 

555.  Sign  of  a  Quantic.  When  x  is  taken  numerically  large 
enough  the  sign  of  a  quantic  is  the  same  as  the  sign  of  its 
first  term. 

Write  the  quantic 

aoX"  -f  ajX""'  4-  a^"'^  +  •  •  •  4-  «« 

in  the  form       a,A\  -f  —  +  A, -h  •••  -h-^\ 

\         a^      a^*  a^fc^J 

By  taking  x  large  enough,  each  of  the  terms  in  parenthesis 
after  the  first  can  be  made  as  small  as  we  please. 

If  a*  is  numerically  the  greatest  of  the  coefficients  aj,  a.^,--, 
a^,  the  sum  of  the  terms  in  parenthesis  after  the  first  is 
numerically  less  than 


tto  \x       x^  x"/ 


1-1 


that  is  (§  280),  less  than  -^ 


«*  I  X 


n 


a^Xx  —  l 


The  value  of  this  expression  can  be  made  less  than  1, 
or,  indeed,  less  than  any  assigned  value,  by  taking  x  large 
enough. 
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Hence,  even  in  the  most  unfavorable  case,  that  in  which  all 
the  terms  in  parenthesis  after  the  first  are  n^ative,  the  sum  of 
these  terms  can  still  be  made  less  than  1 ;  the  sum  of  all  the 
terms  in  parenthesis  is  then  positive.  The  sign  of  the  quantic 
is  the  same  as  the  sign  of  a^x",  its  first  term. 

556.  When  x  is  taken  iiumerically  small  enough  the  sign  of 
a  quantic  is  the  same  as  the  sign  of  its  last  term. 

Write  the  quantic  in  the  form 

\  «»  «»  «-  / 

The  proof  follows  the  proof  of  the  last  section. 

557.  Continuity  of  a  Quantic.  A  function  of  x,  f(x),  is  con- 
tinuous when  an  infinitesimal  (§  376)  change  in  x  always 
produces  an  infinitesimal  change  in  f(x),  whaterer  the  value 
ofx. 

We  proceed  to  show  that  if  f{x)  is  a  quantic  in  x,  it  is  a 
continuous  function  of  x. 

(live  to  X  any  particular  finite  value  a;  the  corresponding 
value  of /(-r)  \^f{a). 

Increase  x  to  a  +  A  ;  the  corresponding  value  of  f{x)  is 
f{a  -f  /i),  and  the  increment  in  the  value  off(x)  is 

/(«4-A)-/(a), 


or 


(/'(«) +  r|r(«)-h...+^/"  (a)  Y         (§544) 


The  derivatives /'(o),  /"(a),  •  ',f^(a)  all  have  finite  values 
(§  554) ;  and  it  is  easily  seen  from  §  556  that  when  h  is  very 
small  the  expression  in  parenthesis  is  numerically  less  than 
2f\a).  Since  2  hf(a)  approaches  0  as  a  limit  (§  379, 1)  when 
h  approaches  0  as  a  limit,  the  increment  of /(x),  which  is  less 
than  2  hf\a),  approaches  0  as  a  limit  when  h  approaches  0  as  a 
limit. 
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Since  the  above  is  true  for  any  particular  finite  value  of  j*, 
we  see  that  an  iniinitesimal  change  in  x  always  produces  an 
infinitesimal  change  in  f{oc). 

It  follows  that  as  f{x)  gradually 
changes  from  f(a)  to  fip),  it  must  pass 
through  all  intermediate  values. 

The  derivatives  of  a  quantic  c  in  x 
are  themselves  quantics  in  x  and  are, 
therefore;  continuous. 

The  changes  in  the  value  of  a  quantic  f(z) 
are  well  illustrated  by  the  graph  of  the  func- 
tion.    Since  f(x)  is  continuous,  we  can  never 

have  a  graph  in  which  there  are  breaks  in  the  curve,  as  in  the  curve  here 
given.  In  this  curve  there  are  breaks,  or  disconiinuities^  at  x  =  —  2 
and  z  =  +  2. 

558.  Theorem  on  Change  of  Sign.  Let  two  real  numbers  a  and 
b  be  put  for  x  in  f  (x).  If  the  resulting  values  of  f  (x)  have 
contrary  signs,  an  odd  number  of  roots  of  the  equation  f  (x)  =  0 
lie  between  a  and  b. 

As  x  changes  from  a  to  b,  passing  through  all  intermediate 
values, /(a)  will  change  from /(a)  to  f(b),  passing  through  all 
intermediate  values.  Now  in  changing  from  f(a)  to  f(b),  f(x) 
changes  sign. 

Hence,  f(x)  must  pass  through  the  value  zero.  That  is, 
there  is  some  value  of  x  between  a  and  b  which  causes  f{x)  to 
vanish ;  that  is,  some  root  of  the  equation /(x)  =  0  lies  between 
a  and  b. 

But  f{x)  may  pass  through  zero  more  than  once.  To 
change  sign,  f(x)  must  pass  through  zero  an  odd  number  of 
times ;  and  an  odd  number  of  roots  must  lie  between  a  and  b. 

Applied  to  the  graph  of  the  equation,  since  to  a  root  corre- 
sponds a  point  in  which  the  graph  meets  the  axis  of  x  (§  529), 
the  above  simply  means  that  to  pass  from  a  point  below  the 
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axis  of  x  to  a  point  above  that  axis,  we  must  cross  the  axis 
an  odd  number  of  times. 

Thus,  in  x«  -  2x2  +  3x  -  7  =  0,  if  we  put  2  for  x,  the  value  of  the 
left  member  is  —  1 ;  if  we  put  3  for  x,  the  value  is  +  11.  Hence,  cer- 
tainly one  root  lies  between  2  and  3,  and  possibly  all  three  roots  of  the 
equation  lie  between  2  and  3. 

559.  An  equation  of  odd  degree  has  at  least  one  real  root  the 
sign  of  which  is  opposite  to  that  of  the  constant  term. 

For,  if  the  first  coefficient  is  not  positive,  change  signs  so  as 
to  make  it  positive.  If  the  last  term  is  negative,  make  x  posi- 
tive and  very  large ;  the  sign  of  the  left  member  is  +  (§  55b), 
Put  a:  =  0 ;  the  sign  of  the  left  member  is  — .  Hence,  there 
is  at  least  one  real  positive  root. 

Similarly,  if  the  last  term  is  positive,  there  is  at  least  one 
real  negative  root. 

^560.  Descartes'  Rule  of  Signs.  An  equation  in  which  all  the 
powers  of  x  from  x^  to  x"  are  present  is  said  to  be  complete ;  if 
any  powers  of  x  are  missing,  the  equation  is  said  to  be  incom- 
plete. An  incomplete  equation  can  be  made  complete  by  writ- 
ing the  missing  powers  of  x  with  zero  coefficients. 

A  permanence  of  sign  occurs  when  -f  follows  -f ,  or  —  fol- 
lows —  ;  a  variation  of  sign  when  —  follows  -f,  or  -h  follows  — . 

ThuSf  in  the  complete  equation 

x«  -  .']z5  ^.  2z4  +  x«  -  2x»  -  X  -  3  =  0, 
writing  only  the  sigriR 

+     -     +     +     ----, 
we  see  that  there  are  three  variations  of  sign  and  three  pernumences. 

For  positive  roots,  Descartes'  rule  is  as  follows : 

The  number  of  positive  roots  of  the  equation  f  (x)  =  0  cannot 
exceed  the  number  of  variations  of  sign  in  the  quantic  f  (x). 

To  prove  this  it  is  only  necessary  to  prove  that  for  every 
positive  root  introduced  into  an  equation  there  is  one  variation 
of  sign  added. 
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Suppose  the  signs  of  a  quantic  to  be 

and  introduce  a  new  positive  root.     We  multiply  by  x  —  A,  or, 
writing  only  the  signs,  by  H — .     The  result  is 


+  -  -h 

-f     +    -     -    + 

4-    - 

+    -    + 

-f     +    -    -     -f 

-     -h 

-     -     -    -f     4-    - 

+     --f±±-qF4-- 

The  ambiguous  signs  ±,  ±  indicate  that  there  is  doubt 
whether  the  term  is  positive  or  negative.  Examining  the 
product,  we  see  that  to  permanences  in  the  multiplicand 
correspond  ambiguities  hi  the  product.  Hence,  we  cannot 
have  a  greater  number  of  permanences  in  the  product  than 
in  the  multiplicand,  and  may  have  a  less  number.  But  there 
is  one  more  term  in  the  product  than  in  the  multiplicand,  and 
this  term  always  adds  a  new  variation.  Hence,  we  have  at  least 
one  more  variation  in  the  product  than  in  the  multiplicand. 

For  each  positive  root  introduced  we  have  at  least  one  more 
variation  of  sign.  Hence,  the  number  of  positive  roots  cannot 
exceed  the  number  of  variations  of  sign. 

Negative  Boots.  Change  x  to  —  a;.  The  negative  roots  of 
the  given  equation  are  positive  roots  of  this  latter  equation. 

561.    Hence,  from  Descartes'  rule  we  obtain  the  following : 

If  the  signs  of  the  terms  of  an  equation  are  all  positive,  the 
equation  has  no  positive  root. 

If  the  signs  of  the  terms  of  a  complete  equation  are  alternately 
positive  and  negative,  the  equation  has  no  negative  root. 

If  the  roots  of  a  complete  equation  are  all  real,  the  number  of 
positive  roots  is  the  same  as  the  number  of  variations  of  sign, 
and  the  number  of  negative  roots  is  the  same  as  the  number  of 
permanences  of  sign. 
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562.  Existence  of  Complex  Roots.  In  an  incomplete  equation 
Descartes'  rule  sometimes  enables  us  to  detect  the  presence  of 
complex  roots. 

Thus,  the  equation  x'  +  6x  +  7  =  0 

may  be  written  «•  ±  0  x'^  +  6  as  +  7  =  0. 

We  are  at  liberty  to  aoBume  that  the  second  term  is  positive,  or  that  it 
is  negative. 

Taking  it  positive,  we  have  the  signs 

+        +        +        +; 
there  is  no  variation,  and  the  equation  has  no  positive  root. 
Taking  it  negative,  we  have  the  signs 

+       -       +        +; 

there  is  but  one  permanence  and,  tlierefore,  not  more  than  one  negative 
root. 

As  there  are  three  roots,  and  as  complex  roots  enter  in  pairs,  the  given 
equation  has  one  real  negative  root  and  two  complex  roots. 

Bzerciae  86 

All  the  roots  of  the  equations  given  below  are  real ;  deter- 
mine their  signs. 

1.  a;*-}-4a-»-43x«-58.r  +  240  =  0. 

2.  x»-22x«+ 155a- -350  =  0. 

3.  a:*-f4x«- 35x2 -78a- +  360  =  0. 

4.  a-«-12x*- 433- -30  =  0. 

6.  x*-3T*-5x"-hl5a-*-f  4j-- 12  =  0. 

6.  x»-12x»-h47ar-60  =  0. 

7.  x*-2x«-13x«4- 38a'-24  =  0. 

8.  a^  -  X*  -  187 a-«  -  3o9x^  -h  186a?  -h  360  =  0. 

9.  a-*  -  10 a-*  +  19  a-*  -f  110.r«  -  536 a-«  +  800  a:  -  384  =  O. 

10.  If  an  equation  involves  only  even  powers  of  x,  and  the 
signs  are  all  positive,  the  equation  has  no  real  root,  except  0. 
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11.  If  an  equation  involves  only  odd  powers  of  jt,  and  the 
signs  are  all  positive,  the  equation  has  the  root  0,  and  no 
other  real  root. 

12.  Show  that  the  equation  x^  —  Sx^  —  x  +  1  =^  0  has  at 
least  two  complex  roots. 

13.  Show  that  the  equation  a-*  4-  loar^  -f  To*  —  11  =  0  has 
two  complex  roots,  and  determine  the  signs  of  the  real  roots. 

14.  Show  that  the  equation  x*  -^  qx  -i-  r  =  0  has  one  nega- 
tive root  and  two  complex  roots  when  q  and  /•  are  both 
positive ;  and  determine  the  character  of  the  roots  when  q  is 
negative  and  r  positive. 

15.  Show  that  the  equation  y"  —  1  =  0  has  but  two  real 
roots,  4-  1  and  —  1,  when  n  is  even ;  and  but  one  real  root, 
-}-  1,  when  71  is  odd. 

16.  Show  that  the  equation  .r"  -f  1  =  0  lias  no  real  root 
when  ti  is  eveu ;  and  but  one  real  root,  —  1,  when  w  is  odd. 

563.  Limits  of  the  Roots.  In  solving  numerical  e([uations  it 
is  often  desirable  to  obtain  numbers  between  which  the  roots 
lie.     Such  numbers  are  called  limits  of  the  roots. 

A  superior  limit  to  the  positive  roots  of  an  equation  is  a 
number  greater  than  any  positive  root.  An  Inferior  limit  to 
the  positive  roots  of  an  equation  is  a  positive  number  less 
than  any  positive  root. 

General  methods  for  finding  limits  to  the  roots  are  given  in 
most  text-books ;  but  in  practice  close  limits  are  more  easily 
found  as  follows  : 

(1)  U-*  -  5^«  -f-  ^^x'  -  8a-  +  23  =  0. 

Writing  this        fl5»(z  -  6)  +  8x(6x  -  1)  +  23  =  0, 

we  see  that  the  left  member  is  positive  for  all  values  of  z  as  great  as  6  ; 
consequently,  it  cannot  become  0  for  any  value  as  great  as  6,  and  there  is 
no  root  as  great  as  5. 
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(2)  a-*  4-  3a-*  +  x«  -  8x«  -  51x  -h  18  =  0. 

Writing  this  x«(a^  -  8)  +  3x(x»  -  17)  +  x^  +  18  =  0, 

we  see  that  the  left  member  is  positive  for  all  values  of  x  as  great  as  3  ; 
consequently,  there  is  no  positive  root  as  great  as  3. 

Sometimes  we  can  find   close   limits  by  distributing   the 
highest  positive  powers  of  x  among  the  negative  terms. 

(3)  a:*  -f  x»  -  2x'  -  4x  -  24  =  0. 

Multiply  by  2,  2x4  +  2x8-  4x2  -  8x  -  48  =  0. 

Writing  this    x*  (x^  -  4)  +  2  x  (x^  -  4)  +  x^  -  48  =  0, 
we  see  that  there  is  no  positive  root  as  great  as  3. 

An  inferior  limit  to  the  positive  roots  is  found  by  putting 

x  =  -  (§  550),  and  then  finding  a  superior  limit  to  the  positive 

roots  of  the  transformed  equation. 

Limits  to  the  negative  roots  of  the  equation  f(x)  —  0  are 
found  by  finding  limits  to  the  positive  roots  of  the  equation 

/(-ar)=0(§547). 

Bzercise  87 

Find  superior  limits  to  the  positive  roots  of: 

1.  .r«-2a'»-|-4a;-|-3  =  0. 

2.  2x*  -x^-X'\-l  =  0. 

3.  3x*  +  5a:«-12a;2  +  10x-18  =  0. 

4.  4a-*-3aj»  —  a;2  4-7x4-5  =  0. 

5.  .c*  -  x»  -  2  2-2  -  4  ^  -  24  =  0. 

6.  4 x^  -  8  X*  4-  22 a-«  4-  90 x'*  -  60x  4-  1  =  0- 

7.  5x«4-14x*-7x«4-12x'^-24x4-2  =  0. 

8.  2x^'^-h7x*4-5.T»-8x2-4x4-3  =  0. 


CHAPTER  XXXI 

NUMERICAL  EQUATIONS 

564.  A  real  root  of  a  niunerical  equation  is  either  commen- 
surable or  incommensurable. 

Commensurable  roots  are  either  integers  or  fractions. 
Recurring  decimals  can  be  expressed  as  fractions  (§  280), 
and  roots  in  that  form  are  consequently  commensurable. 

Incommensurable  roots  cannot  be  found  exactly^  but  may 
be  calculated  to  any  desired  degree  of  accuracy  by  the  method 
of  approximation  explained  in  this  chapter. 

COMMENSURABLE   ROOTS 

565.  Integral  Roots.  The  process  of  finding  integral  roots 
given  in  §  520  is  long  and  tedious  when  there  are  many  num- 
bers to  be  tried.  The  number  of  divisors  to  be  tried  may  be 
diminished  by  the  following  theorem  : 

Every  integral  root  of  an  equation  with  integral  coefficients 
is  a  divisor  of  the  last  term. 

Let  A  be  an  integral  root  of  the  equation 

ax^  -f  bx**-^  -f  car"-*  H \- dx^  +  ex  +/=  0, 

where  the  coefficients  a,  b,  c^    ■  ,  d,  e  are  all  integers. 
Since  ?i  is  a  root, 

aA»  +  ^>A— »  4-  cA"-*  4-  •  •  •  -h  c^A^  -f  eA  +/=  0,    (§  611) 
or  f  =  ^eh-dh^ cA"-*  -  6A"-*  —  ah\ 

Divide  hy  h,^  =  -  e-dh cA"-^  „  ^^n-2  _  ^^n-i 

467 
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Since  the  right  member  is  an  integer,  the  left  member  must 
be  an  integer.     That  is,  /  is  divisible  by  h. 

Hence,  in  applying  the  method  of  §  520,  we  need  try  only 
divisors  of  the  last  term.  The  necessary  labor  may  be  still 
further  reduced  by  the  method  of  the  following  section. 

566.   Newton's  Method  of  Divisors.     In  the  above  equation 

f  f 

^  is  an  integer.     Put  y  =  E,  transpose  —  e,  and  divide  by  h, 

r  -4- 

Then,  -^-^  =  -d rA"-*  -  ^A— «  -  ah"-^. 

h 

Since  the  right  member  is  an  integer,  E-\-e  must  be  divisible 
Put  -^ —  =  D,  transpose  —  </,  and  divide  by  h. 

Then,         ^^^^  = eh'*-'  -  M— *  -  aA"-^ 

As  before,  I)  -^  d  must  be  divisible  by  A. 

By  continuing  the  process  we  find  that  C  -h  c,  and  B  +  b  ai^e 

divisible  by  h,  and  for  the  last  equation  — - —  =  —a. 
Transpose  —  a,        —. h  a  =  0,  provided  A  is  a  root. 

The  preceding  gives  the  following  rule : 

Divide  the  last  term  %  h ;  if  the  quotient  is  an  integer,  to  it 
(vdd  the  preceding  coefficient^  and  again  divide  by\i'j  if  this  quo- 
tient is  an  integer,  add  the  preceding  coefficient  to  it ;  and  so  on. 

If  A  is  a  root,  the  quotients  are  all  integral,  and  the  last 
sum  is  zero.  A  failure  in  either  respect  implies  that  A  is  not 
a  root. 

From  the  above  we  also  obtain 

E  =- (ah^^-^  4-  *A— -  +  ^A"- *  +  '-"^dh-\-e), 
D=-  (ah"-'  -h  ^•A"-"'  +  rh"-*  -\ +  rf), 

C=-(aA*^-f  AA-hc), 
B  =  -(ah  -}-  A), 
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so  that  the  successive  quotients,  with  their  signs  changed, 
are  (§  515),  in  reversed  order,  the  coefficients  of  the  quotient 
obtained  by  dividing  the  left  member  by  x  ^  h. 

Find  the  integral  roots  of 

3ar*  -  23a-*  -h  42ar»  -h  32 a-  -  96  =  0. 

By  Bubfititution  we  find  that  neither  -f  1  nor  —  1  is  a  root. 
The  other  divisors  of  -  96  are  ±2,  ±3,  ±4,  ±6,  etc. 

Try  -f  2.  -  96  -f  32  +  42  -  23  -f  3[2 

-  48  -    8  -f  17  -  3 
-16  +  34-6      0 

Hence,  +  2  is  a  root.  The  coefficients  of  the  depressed  equation  in 
reversed  order  are  —48  —  8  +  17  —  3. 

Try  +  2  again.  -  48  -    8  +  17  -  3[2 

-  24  -  16 
-32+1 

Since  2  is  not  a  divisor  of  +  1,  +  2  is  not  again  a  root. 

Try  -2.  -48-    8  +  17  -3|-  2 

+  24-8 
+  16+9 

Since  —  2  is  not  a  divisor  of  +  9,  —  2  i.s  not  a  root. 

Try  +3.  -48-    8  +  17-3[3 

_       _  K;   -    8  +_3 
-24+    9      0 

Hence,  +  3  is  a  root.     The  depressed  equation  is 

3xa-8x-  16  =  0, 

of  which  the  roots  are  4  and  —  }. 

Therefore,  the  roots  of  the  given  equation  are  2,  3,  4.  -  f . 

The  advantage  of  this  method  over  that  of  §  520  is  that  if  the  number 
tried  is  not  a  root,  this  fact  is  detected  as  soon  a<?  we  come  to  a  fractional 
quotient ;  whereas,  in  §  620,  we  have  to  complete  the  division  before  we 
can  decide  whether  or  not  the  number  tried  is  a  root. 
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567.    Fractional  Roots.     A  raiioiial  f  ruction  cannot  be  a  root 
of  an  equation  with  integral  coefficients  in  the  ^  form. 

If  possible  let  ->  where  h  and  k  are  integers  and  -r  is  in 
its  lowest  terms,  be  a  root. 

Then,         ^  +i>i  ^^  +/>«  ;^;r3-.  +  •  •  •  +i>«  =  0. 
Multiply  by  /:""*  and  transpose, 


■—I 


k 

Now  the  right  member  is  an  integer ;  the  left  member  is  a 
fraction  in  its  lowest  terms,  since  A"  and  k  have  no  common 
divisor  as  h  and  A*  have  no  common  divisor  (§  470,  V).  But 
a  fraction  in  its  lowest  terms  cannot  be  equal  to  an  integer. 

Hence,  t>  or  any  other  rational  fraction,  cannot  be  a  root. 

The  real  roots  of  an  equation  with  integral  coefficients  in 
the  j9  form  are,  therefore,  integral  or  incommensurable. 

If  an  equation  has  fractional  roots,  we  can  find  these  roots 
as  follows : 

Transform  the  equation  Into  an  equation  with  integral  coeffi- 
rients  by  multiplying  the  roots  by  some  number  m  (§  548). 
FiTid  the  integral  roots  of  the  transformed  equation  and  divide 
earh  by  m. 

Solve  the  equation  36  a-*  —  65  jr^  —  35  a-  —  6  =  0. 

Write  thi«  x*-f  Ox«  -  J^x«  -  fja;  -  i  =  0. 

Multiply  the  roots  by  6, 

x*  -  65 x«  -  210x  -  210  =  0, 

of  which  the  roote  are  found  to  be  —  2,   —  3,   -  4.   +9. 
Hence,  the  roots  of  the  given  equation  are 

-h  -h  -h  +  ?  ;  or,  -  J,  -  i,  -  i,  -f  i. 
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XSacercise  88 

Find  the  commensurable  roots,  and  if  possible  all  the  roots, 
of  each  of  the  following  equations  : 

1.  a;*-4ar»~8ajH-32  =  0. 

2.  a;»-6a:2-f-10a:-8  =  0. 

3.  a;*  +  2ir»- 7a:«-8a:  +  12  =  0. 

4.  a:»4-3ar«-30a;  +  36  =  0. 

6.  a-*-12x«-f-32a;«-f-27a:-18  =  0. 

6.  a-*  -  9  ar»  H-  17  x*  +  27  a;  -  60  =  0. 

7.  x^  -  5x^  -^  3x*  -^  17 x^  -  2Sx  -^  12  =  0. 

8.  X*  -  10a:«  4-  35x«  -  50a;  -f-  24  =  0. 

9.  a;*  -  8ar*  -f-  H  x*  +  29ar^  -  36a;  -  45  =  0. 

10.  «*  —  a:*  —  6  a;»  +  9  a;*  +  a:  -  4  =  0. 

11.  2a;*-3ar»-20aj«  +  27a;-f-18  =  0. 

12.  2a;* -9x«- 27x^4- 134a:- 120  =  0. 

C>3.  a-«  +  3a;*  -  2a;*  -  15x«  -  15a;2  +  8a;  -f-  20  =  0.\r 

14.  18a;«-f-3x«-7a:-2  =  0. 

16.  24x*-34x2-5x  +  3  =  0. 

16.  27x8-18x2- 3x-h  2  =  0. 
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568.  Location  of  the  Roots.  In  order  to  calculate  the  value 
of  an  incommensurable  root  we  must  first  find  a  rough  approxi- 
mation to  the  value  of  the  root ;  for  example,  two  integers 
between  which  it  lies.  This  can  generally  be  accomplished 
by  successive  applications  of  the  principle  of  §  558.  In  some 
equations  the  methods  of  §§  560-563  may  be  useful. 
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(1)  Consider  the  equation  j-*  —  Ga-*  -f  3  j-  ^-  5  =  0. 

We  find  (§  510)         /(O)  =  +  6  ;  /(4)  =  -  lA  ; 

/(l)  =  -f3;  /(6)  =  -5; 

/(2)=-6;  /(6)=+23; 

/(3)  =  -13;  /(-l)=:-5. 

All  numbers  above  6  give  +  ;  all  below  —  1  give  — . 
Hence  (§  558),  the  three  roots  are  all  real ;  one  between  1  and  2  ;  one 
between  5  and  6  ;  one  between  0  and  —  1. 

(2)  Find  the  first  sig^iificant  figure  of  each  root  of 

The  equation  has,  by  Descartes*  rule  (§  560),  not  more  than  two  posi- 
tive roots  and  not  more  than  two  negative  roots. 

By  (§610),      /(0)  =  -f2;  /(3)  =  -  52  ;         /(-1)  =  -12; 

/(l)  =  -4;  /(4)  =  -22;  /(-2)  =  -22; 

/(2)  =  -30;        /(5)=-f-132;        /(_3)  =  -f20. 

Hence,  there  are  two  positive  roots,  one  between  0  and  1,  and  one 
between  4  and  5 ;  and  two  negative  roots,  one  between  0  and  —  1,  and 
one  between  —  2  and  —  3.  Plot  the  graph  and  get  approximate  values 
of  the  roots  by  measuring  on  the  axis  of  z. 

To  find  more  closely  a  value  for  the  root  between  0  and  1,  we  find 
/(0.5)  =  +  2.06-f .  Since  /(I)  =  -4,  the  root  lies  between  0.5  and  1. 
We  find  /(0.8)  =  -  0.9+ .  Hence,  the  root  lies  between  0.6  and  0.8.  We 
find  /(0.7)  =  -I-  0.4-.     Hence,  the  root  lies  between  0.7  and  0.8. 

In  a  Kimilar  manner,  we  find  the  root  between  0  and  —  1  to  lie  between 
-  0.2  anil  -  0.3. 

Hence,  the  first  significant  figures  of  the  roots  are  0.7,  4,  —  0.2,  —  2. 

Eacerciae  89 

Determine  the  first  significant  figure  of  each  real  root  of  the 
following  equations  : 

1.  a;»_;r2-2a' 4- 1  =  0.  5.  x^  -  6x^  -  3x -{- 5  =  0. 

2.  a-«-5x-3  =  0.  6.  ar» -f- 9x«  +  24  a;  +  17  =  0. 

3.  a:»_5ar^4.7  =  o.  7.  j-«  -  ISx^ -f- 63a:^- 50  =  0. 

4.  jr»-f  2ar2-3()icH-3y  =  0.  8.  x*-8a?»-hl4x*4-4ir-8  =  0. 


V 
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569.  Horner's  Method  of  Approximation.  By  this  method  an 
incommensurable  root  may  be  found  to  any  desired  degree  of 
approximation.  We  proceed  to  explain  the  method  by  apply- 
ing it  to  one  of  the  roots  of  the  equation        r  *"    "**  '*~    — 


♦  - 


x«  -  6  a-»  +  3  a:  +■  5  =  0. 


-[1] 


From  Descartes'  rule  (§  561)  the  ecjuation  has  not  more  than 
two  positive  roots  and  not  more  than  one  negative  root. 

Before  giving  Homer's  process  we  shall  construct  the  graph 
of  the  function  of  x.  In  this  way  we  not  only  locate  the  roots, 
but  obtain  a  graphical  representation  which  enables  us  to 
follow  with  ease  the  successive  steps  of  the  approximation, 
and  to  see  exactly  how  they  are  made. 

We  will  first  compute  a  number  of  values  of  /(J*),  writing 
these  values  in  bold  type. 


VALrK  OP  JC 

\A3AJ1t  OF  f(,X) 

Valub  of  X 

Value  oF/(ar) 

0 

+    5 

1 

1 

1  -    0  +    8  +      6 

+     0+     0+     IH 

0  +    3  +    23 

+  1 

1  -  0  +  3  +    5 

-•1 

1  _    0+    3+      5 

+  1-5  -    2 
-6-2+    8 

-     1+7-10 

-7  +  10-      6 

+  2 

1-6+3+    6 

-  2 

1.-0+3+      6 

+  2-8-10 
-4-6-5     1 

-     2  +  10  -     88 

-    8  +  lU  -    33 

+  8 

1-0+3+    6 

-  3 

1  -     0  +    3  +      5 

+  8  _  9  -  18 
-  3  -  0  -  13 

1 
1 

-     3  +  27  -    WO 

-    9  +  30  -    85 

+  4 

1  _6  +  3+    6 

-  4 

1  -     0  +    3  +      5 

4.  4  _  8  -  20 

1 

_    4  +  40  -  172 

-  2  -  6  -  15 

1 
1 

-  10  +  43  -  167 

+  6 

1-0+3+    6     ' 

-5 

1  -    0+    3^.      6 

4.  6-5-  10 
-1-2-    5 

1 
1 

-      5  +  66-290 

-  1 1  +  68  -  285 
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The  points  of  maxima  and  minima  are  found  by  §  542. 

/(j.)  =  a:«-6j:2  4-3a;4-5, 
/'(a:)  =  3a:«-12a;  +  3  =  0; 
whence,  x  =  -\-  3.73  or  -f  0.27, 

r(x)  =  6  ic  -  12, 
and  is  positive  if  a;  =  H-  3.73,  negative  if  a?  =  4-  0.27. 
For  X  =  3.73,  f(x)  =  —  15.39,  a  minimum. 

For  X  =  0.27,  /(x)  =  -f  5.39,  a  maximum. 

The  graph  is  plotted  in  the  figure  below,  for  convenience 
5  spaces  of  coordinate  paper  being  used  for  1  horizontal  unit, 
and  1  space  for  5  vertical  units. 


X^ 


4       -3      -2       -1 


Y'   BA 


We  will  now  proceed  to  compute  the  positive  root  between 
1  and  2  by  Horner's  Method.     The  graph 
shows  that  this  root  lies  between  1  and    1—6  -f  o  -f  5  [1 
1.5. 

Diminish  the  roots  of  the  equation  by 
1 ;  in  other  words,  change  the  origin  from 
its  present  position  to  the  point  marked  1 
(§  552).  The  numerical  work  is  shown  in 
the  margin. 

'         /  ^- 

•4 


+  1 

—  o 

*> 

-6 

+  1 

-2 
4 

+  3 

-4 

+  1 

—  6 

-  3 
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The  transformed  equation  is 

a.«_3a:i_6a-+3  =  0,  [2] 

and  its  roots  are  less  by  1  than  those  of  the  original  equation. 

This  fact  is  clearly  shown  by  the  new  position  of  the  origin. 

As  equation  [1]  has  a  root  between  1  and  2,  equation  [2] 

must  have  a  root  between  0  and  1,  the  new  zero  of  course  being 

at  the  point  marked  1  in  the  figure.     The  graph  indicates  that 

this  root  probably  lies  between  0  and  0.5  and  nearer  0.5  than 

0.     The  quickest  way,  therefore,  to  find  the  first  figure  of  this 

root  is  to  compute  the  value  of  f{x)  in  [2]  for  different  values 

of  X,  beginning  with  0.5  and  going  backward  0.1  at  a  time  till 

a  change  of  sign  occurs  (§  558).     The  numerical  work  is  a» 

follows : 

g  =  0.5|l-3     -6       +3 

+  0.5  -  1.25  -  3.625 

-  2.5  -  7.25  -  0.625 
x  =  0.4:  1-3-6       +3 

+  0.4  -  1.04  -  2.816 

-  2.6  -  7.04  +  0.184 

Therefore,  the  second  figure  of  the  root  we  are  seeking  is  0.4. 

We  now  diminish  the  roots  of  [2]  by  0.4 ;  that  is,  change 
the  origin  by  an  amount  equal  to  0.4  still  farther  towards  the 
right     The  new  axis  of  y  passes  through  the  point  marked  1.4. 

The  numerical  work  is  as  follows : 


1      3 
+  0.4 

-6 
-1.04 

+  3          0.4 
-  2.816 

-2.6 

+  0.4 

7.04 

-  0.88 

+  0.184 

-2.2 
+  0.4 

-7.92 

—  1.8 

The  second  transformed  equation  is 

^.8  _  1.8  a-2  -  7.92  X  +  0.184  =  0.  [3] 
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The  roots  of  [3]  are  less  by  0.4  than  those  of  [2].  Since 
[2]  has  a  root  between  0.4  and  0.5,  [3]  must  have  a  root 
between  0  and  0.1.  As  this  root  is  much  less  than  1,  the 
values  of  the  terms  in  [3]  containing  powers  of  x  higher 
than  the  first  power  must  be  very  small;  so  that  we  shall 
probably  obtain  the  first  figure  of  the  root,  if  we  neglect  the 
terms  in  [3]  contfjining  r*  and  a-*,  and  put 

-  7.92  jr  -f-  0.184  =  0 ;  whence,  a*  =  0.02  H-. 

Hence,  the  root  of  [1],  which  we  are  seeking,  correct  to  two 
decimal  places,  is  1.4  -f  0.02  or  1.42. 
Diminish  the  roots  of  [3]  by  0.02. 

1_1.8    -7.92      4-0.184        [0j02 
-h  0.02  -  0.0356  -  0.159112 


-  1.78  -  7.9556 
4-0.02  -  .00352 

-  1.76 
-f  0.02 


-h  0.024888 


-  7.9908 


-  1.74 

The  third  transformed  equation  is 

r»  -  1.74  x^  -  7.9908  x  +  0.024888  =  0.  [4] 

The  roots  of  [4]  are  less  by  0.02  than  those  of  [3].  Since 
[3]  has  a  root  between  0.02  and  0.03,  [4]  must  have  a  root 
between  0  and  0.01.  This  root  is  so  much  less  than  1  that 
tlie  first  two,  and  even  the  first  three,  significant  figures  of  it 
may  be  found  by  neglecting  the  powers  of  x  higher  than  the 
first  power  and  simply  dividing  the  constant  term  by  the 
coefficient  of  the  first  power  of  x. 

-  7.9f>08  X  -h  0.024888  =  0. 

0.024888 
'  =  "7:9908"  =  ^-^^'^^^' 

Therefore,  the  root  of  equation  [1],  correct  to  six  significant 

figures,  is 
^  jr=  1.42311. 
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This  process  may  evidently  be  continuecl  until  the  root  is 
calculated  to  any  desired  degree  of  accuiacy. 

570.  Remarks  on  Homer's  Method. 

First:  We  diminish  the  roots  by  a  number  less  than  the 
required  root,  and  as  we  do  not  pass  through  the  root,  the 
sign  of  the  last  term  remains  unchanged  throughout  the  work. 
The  last  coefficient  but  one  always  has  a  sign  opposite  to  that 
of  the  last  term. 

If,  in  [3],  the  signs  of  the  last  two  terms  were  alike,  the  value  of  x 
would  be  —  0.02  + .  This  would  show  that  the  value  assumed  for  x  was 
too  great,  and  we  should  diminish  the  value  of  x  and  make  the  last  trans- 
formation again. 

The  first  transformation  may,  however,  change  the  sign  of  the  last 
term.  Thus,  if  there  had  been  a  root  between  0  and  1  in  equation  [I], 
diminishing  the  roots  by  1  would  have  changed  the  sign  of  the  last  term. 

Second :  In  finding  the  second  figure  of  the  root  we  make 
use  of  the  theorem  or  change  of  sign  (§  558). 

Any  figure  after  the  second  is  generally  found  correctly 
from  the  last  two  terms ;  for,  in  this  case,  the  root  is  so  small 
that  powers  of  the  root  higher  than  the  first  are  so  much 
smaller  than  the  root  itself  that  the  terms  in  which  they 
appear  have  but  slight  influence  upon  the  result. 

571.  It  is  not  necessary  to  write  the  successive  transformed 
equations.  When  the  coefficients  of  any  transformed  equation 
have  been  computed,  the  next  figure  of  the  root  may  be  found 
by  dividing  the  last  coefficient  by  the  preceding  coefficient, 
and  changing  the  sign  of  the  quotient. 

Thus,  in  equation  [4],  the  next  figure  of  the  root  Ls  obtained  by  dividing 
0.024888  by  7.0908. 

For  this  reason,  the  last  coefficient  but  one  of  each  trans- 
formed equation  is  called  a  trial  divisor. 

Sometimes  the  last  coefiicient  but  one  in  one  of  the  traiiHfortned  equa- 
tions is  zero.  To  find  the  next  figure  of  the  root  in  this  case  follow  the 
method  given  for  finding  the  second  figure  of  the  root. 
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The  work  may  now  be  collected  and  arranged  as  follows : 


-6 

+  1 

+  •> 

-6 

+  5 
-2 

1.423 

-6 

+  1 

-2 
-4 

+  8 

-4 

+  1 
-8 

+  0.^ 

1 

-6 

-6                          +3 
-  1.04                      -  2.816 

|0.4 

-2.6 
+  0.4 

-7.04 
-0.88 

+  0.184 

-2.2 
+  0.4 

-7.92 

-1.8 

+  0.02 

-  7.M                      +  0.184 

-0.0356                  -0.159112 

0.02 

-1.78 
+  0.02 

-  7.9556 

-  0.0352 

+  0.084888 

-1.76 
+  0.02 

-7.9908 

-1.' 

r4 

-  7.9908                  +  0.094888 

10.003 

The  numbers  in  heavy  type  are  the  coefficients  of  the  successlYe  trans* 
formed  equations,  the  first  coefficient  of  each  equation  being  the  same  as 
the  first  coefficient  of  the  given  equation.  In  this  example  the  first  coeffi- 
cient is  1. 

When  we  have  obtained  the  root  to  three  places  of  decimals  we  can 
generally  obtain  two  or  three  more  figures  of  the  root  by  simple  division. 

572.  In  practice*  it  is  convenient  to  avoid  the  use  of  the 
decimal  points.  We  can  do  this  as  follows :  multiply  the 
roots  of  the  first  transformed  equation  by  10,  the  roots  of 
the  second  transformed  equation  by  100,  and  so  on.  In  the 
last  example  the  first  transformed  equation  now  is 

a.8  _  30  a:^  -  600  x  +  3000  =  0, 

and  this  equation  has  a  root  between  4  and  5.     The  second 
transformed  equation  now  is 

x«  -  180x2  -  79,200  a-  -f  184,000  =  0, 
and  this  equation  has  a  root  between  2  and  3.     And  so  on. 
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The  complete  work  of  the  last  example,  for  six  figxires  of 
the  root,  is  as  follows : 

11.423114- 


-6 
4-1 

4-3 
~5 

4-'"> 
-  2 

-5 

4-1 

-  2 

-  4 

4-3 

-4 

4-1 

-  6 

-  80 

4-  4 

-600 

-  104 

4-8000 

-2816 

-26 

4-  4 

-  704 

-  88 

4-  184 

-  22 

+  4 

-  792 

-  178070 


li 


-  180 

4-   2 

-79200 
-   356 

4-184000 
-  159112 

-  178 
4-   2 

-79656 
-   352 

+  24888 

-  170 
+   2 

-79908 

[2 


-  1740 
4-   3 

-7990800 
6211 

4-24888000 
-  23988033 

-  1737 
4-   3 

-  7996011 
6202 

4-   899967 

-  1734 
4-   3 

-  8001813 

[3 


-  17810 

4-    1 

-  800121300 
17309 

4-899967000 
-  800138609 

-  17309 
4-    1 

-  800138609 
17308 

4-  99828891 

-  17308 
4-    1 

-  800155917 

• 

\1 


-  80015691700  4-  99888391000     \\ 


We  have  here  performed  the  work  in  full  for  six  figures  of 
the  root.  We  can  find  five  more  figures  of  the  root  by  simple 
division.  If  we  divide  99,828,391  by  800,155,917,  we  obtain 
0.124761,  so  that  the  required  root  to  ten  places  of  decimals 
is  1.4231124761. 
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The  reason  why  simple  division  gives  five  more  figures  of  the  root  is 
seen  by  examining  the  last  transformed  equation.     Write  this 

8.00155917  X  =  0.000099828391  -  1.7307x2  4-  x«. 

As  X  is  about  0.00001,  x^  is  about  0.0000000001,  and  x<  is  much 
smaller.  Hence,  the  error  in  neglecting  the  x^  and  x'  terms  is  in  8  x 
about  0.00000000017,  and  in  x  about  0.00000000002.  The  result  obtained 
by  division  is  therefore  correct  to  ten  places  of  decimals. 

Comparing  the  work  on  page  470  with  that  on  page  478,  we  see  that 
we  have  avoided  the  use  of  the  decimal  point  by  adopting  the  following 
rule: 

WTien  the  co^cients  of  a  transformed  equatioh  have  been  obtained^  add 
one  cipher  to  the  second  co^cient^  two  ciphers  to  ike  third  coefficient^  and 
ao  on.     The  co^cienls  and  the  next  figure  of  the  root  are  then  integers. 

If  the  root  of  the  given  equation  lay  between  0  and  1,  we  should  begin 
by  multiplying  the  roots  of  the  equation  by  10. 

573.  Negative  Roots.  To  avoid  the  inconvenience  of  work- 
ing with  negative  numbers,  when  we  wish  to  calculate  a 
negative  root  we  cliange  the  signs  of  the  roots  (§  547)  and 
calculate  the  corresponding  positive  roots  of  the  transformed 
equation. 

Thus,  one  root  of  the  equation 

x«-0x3  +  3x  +  5  =  0 

lies  between  0  and  —  1  (§  iiiSH).     By  Horner's  Method  we  find  the  corre- 
sponding root  of 

x-'-f  Ox'-^  +  Sx-S  =  0 

to   be  0.0(^iHi  +  .     Hence,  the  required  root  of  the  given  equation    is 
-  0.6690 +  . 

Ezercise  90 

Compute  to  three  decimal  places  for  each  of  the  following 
equations  the  root  of  which  the  first  figm-e  is  the  number  in 
parenthesis  opposite  the  equation : 

1.  a-«  +  3ir-5  =  0.  (1) 

2.  a«-6.r  -12  =  0.  (3) 
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3.  a-*  4-  5*2  -f  X  -  100  =  0. 

4.  a;»-f-10a-2  + 6a- -120  =  0. 
6.  j-«-f9x»-f  24j--f  17  =  0. 

6.  a-*- 12x»4-  12a: -3  =  0. 

7.  ar*-8x»4-14a-"-f -1^-8 


=  0. 


(4) 
(2) 

(-0) 


574.  Contraction  of  Horner's  Method.  In  §  572  the  reader 
will  see  that  if  we  seek  only  the  first  six  figures  of  the  root, 
the  last  six  figures  of  the  fourth  coefficient  of  the  last  trans- 
formed equation  may  be  rejected  without  affecting  the  result. 
Those  figures  of  the  second  and  third  coefficients  ^hich  enter 
into  the  fourth  coefficient  only  in  the  rejected  figures  may 
also  be  rejected.  Moreover,  we  may  reject  all  the  figures 
which  stand  in  vertical  lines  over  the  figures  already  rejected. 

The  work  may  now  be  arranged  as  follows : 


-6                             +3 

+  1                        -r, 

+  5  Ll.i2311-f 
-  2 

—  0 

+  1 

-2 
-4 

-1-8000 

-  2816 

-4 

-000 

+    184000 

+  1 

-104 

-    159112 

-80 

+    4 

-704 
-    88 

+  94888 

-  23991 

-26 

+    4 

-79200 
-      366 

+  897 
,               -800 

-22 

+    4 

-79666 
-      352 

+    97 
-    80 

-180 

-70908 
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-7991 

-17b 

6 

+      2 
-170 

-7997 
G 

+      2 
-174 

-8003 
-  800 

-2 

-80 

• 
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The  double  lines  in  the  first  column  indicate  that  beyond 
this  stage  of  the  work  the  first  column  disappears  altogether. 

In  the  present  example  we  first  find  three  figures  of  the 
root.     We  then  contract  the  work  as  follows: 

Instead  of  adding  ciphers  to  the  coefficients  of  the  trans- 
formed equation,  we  leave  the  last  term  as  it  is;  from  the 
last  coefficient  but  one  we  strike  off  the  last  figure ;  from  the 
last  coefficient  but  two  we  strike  off  the  last  two  figures ;  and 
so  on.  In  each  case  we  take  for  the  remainder  the  nearest 
integer. 

Thus,  in  the  first  column  of  the  preceding  example  we  strike  off  from 
174  the  last  two  figures,  and  take  for  the  remainder  2  instead  of  1. 

The  contracted  process  soon  reduces  to  simple  division. 

Thus,  in  the  last  example,  the  last  two  figures  of  the  root  were  found 
by  simply  dividing  897  by  800. 

To  insure  accuracy  in  the  last  figure,  the  last  divisor  must 
consist  of  at  least  two  fig^ires.  Consider  the  trial  divisor  at 
any  stage  of  the  work.  If  we  begin  to  contract,  we  strike  off 
one  figure  from  the  trial  divisor  before  finding  the  next  figure 
of  the  root.  Since  the  last  divisor  is  to  consist  of  two  figures, 
the  contracted  process  will  give  us  two  less  figures  than  there 
are  figures  in  the  trial  divisor. 

Thus,  in  §  572,  if  we  begin  to  contract  at  the  third  trial  divisor, 
—  70,908,  we  can  obtain  three  more  figures  of  the  root ;  if  we  begin  to 
contract  at  the  fourth  trial  divisor,  —  8,001,213,  we  can  obtain  five  more 
figures  of  the  root ;  and  so  on. 

575.  When  the  root  sought  is  a  large  number  we  cannot 
find  the  successive  figures  of  its  integral  portion  by  dividing 
the  absolute  term  by  the  preceding  coefficient,  because  the 
neglect  of  the  higher  powers,  which  are  in  this  case  large 
numbers,  leads  to  serious  error. 
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Find  one  root  of  x*  -  Sa;^  +  11  aj  -  4,842,624,131  =  0. 

a;*-3aj2-fllx-  4,842,624,131  =  0.  [1] 

By  trial,  we  find  that  a  root  lies  between  200  and  300. 
Diminish  the  roots  of  [1]  by  200, 

x«  +  800aj»  -f  239,997  x^  -f  31,998,811  x  -  3,242,741,931  =  0.       [2] 

If  X  =  60,      /(x)  =  -  273,064,071. 
If  X  =  70,      /(x)  =  +  471,670,189. 

The  signs  of  /(x)  show  that  a  root  lies  between  60  and  70. 
Diminish  the  roots  of  [2]  by  60, 

X*  +  1040  x«  +  406,697  x^  +  70,302,461  x  -  273,064,071  =  0.        [3] 

The  root  of  this  equation  is  found  by  trial  to  lie  between  3  and  4. 
Diminishing  the  roots  by  3,  we  may  find  the  remainiDg  figures  of  the 
root  by  the  usual  process. 

576.  Any  root  of  a  positive  number  can  be  extracted  by 
Horner's  Method. 

(1)  Find  the  fourth  root  of  1296. 

Here,  x*  =  1296, 

or  X*  +  Ox«  +  0x2  +  Ox  -  1296  =  0. 

Calculate  the  root,  x  =  6. 

If  the  number  is  a  perfect  power,  the  root  is  obtained  exactly. 

(2)  Find  the  fourth  root  of  473. 

Here,  x*  =  473, 

or  X*  +  0 x8  -f  0x2  -f  Ox  -  473  =  0. 

Calculate  the  root,  x  =  4.66363  + . 

577.  Roots  nearly  Equal  In  the  preceding  examples  the 
changes  of  sign  in  the  value  of  f(x)  enable  us  to  determine 
the  situation  of  the  roots.  In  rare  cases  two  roots  may  be  so 
nearly  equal  that  they  both  lie  between  the  same  two  consecu- 
tive integers.  In  this  case  the  existence  of  the  roots  will  not 
be  indicated  by  a  change  of  sign  in  /(aj),  and  we  must  resort 
to  other  means  to  detect  their  presence. 
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Find  the  roots  of  the  equation  -r*  — 515  aj* -1-1155  jr  —649  =  0. 

x»  -  516x2  +  1166X  -  649  =  0.  [1] 

By  Descartes*  rule  this  equation  has  no  nega- 
tive root.  It  has.  therefore,  certainly  one,  and 
perhaps  three,  positive  roots. 

We  find      /(-I)  =  -2320; 
/(0)=-649; 
/(I)  =-8; 
/(2)  =  -  391  ; 
/(3)  =  -  1792. 

The  approach  of  f(x)  towards  0  indicates  either  that  there  are  two 
roots  near  1  or  that  the  function  approaches  0  without  reaching  it,  the 
graph  in  the  latter  case  being  as  here  shown. 

Let  us  proceed  on  the  supposition  that  two  roots  near  1  do  exist. 
Diminish  the  roots  by  1.     The  transformed  equation 

x«  -  ol2a:8  +  128x  -8  =  0,  [2] 

by  Descartes*  rule,  still  has  either  one  or  three  positive  roots,  so  that  we 
have  not  passed  the  roots. 

If  we  diminish  the  tooXa  by  2,  we  obtain 

x»  -  609x2  _  893x  _  391  =  q, 

whicii  has  but  one  positive  root ;  so  that  we  have  passed  both  roots. 

To  find  the  second  figure  of  the  root,  neglect  the  first  term  of  equa- 
tion [2].     Since  the  roots  are  nearly  equal,  the  expression 

612x2-128x  +  8 

must  be  nearly  a  perfect  square.     Comparing  this  with  o(x  —  a)*,  or 

128  2x8 

ax2  -  2  aax  +  aa2,    we   see   that and   — —   are   approximate 

2  X  612  128 

values  for  the  roots;  these  both  give  i-,  or  0.12. 

Diminish  the  roots  by  0.1 ;  the  work  is  as  before.  Continue  until 
the  two  quotients  obtained  as  above  give  different  numbers  for  the  next 
figure  of  the  root.  In  the  present  example  this  occurs  when  we  come  to 
the  third  decimal  figure  ;  the  transformed  equation  is 

x»  -  51,164x2  +  51,632  X  -  11,072  =  0,  [3] 

and  the  two  quotients  are  0.5+  and  0.3  +  .  To  separate  the  roots,  try 
0.4;  the  left  member  of  the  last  equation  is  found  to  be  +.  Since  0 
gives  —  and  1  gives  — ,  there  is  one  root  between  0  and  0.4,  and  one 
between  0.4  and  1. 

To  calculate  the  first  root,  we  try  0.3;  as  this  j^ives  a  —  sign,  we 
diminish  the  roots  by  0.3  and  proceed  as  in  §  674. 
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1           -  614 
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1   1 

+  18800 
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-  819000 

+  307928 

-61S0 
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-  102382 
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+  184275 
-  2868 
+  2002 

-  61170 
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-  61168 

2 

-61166 

2 

• 

+  6168800 

-  1634911 
+  3628289 

-  1634902 

-856 
+  800 

+  8098887 

+  209339 

-611640 
3 

-  611637 

8 

-  611634 

3 

+  20934 

-  469 

+  20476 

-  459 
+  20016 
+  2002 

-  611681 

-5116 

-61 

+  200 

To  calculate  the  second  root,  we  return  to  equation  [3], 

x«  -  51,164  ««  +  51,632  X  -  11,072  =  0. 

We  have/(0.4)  =  +,  /(I)  =  -  ;  we  find  /(0.6)  =  +,  /(0.7)  =  +  0.383. 
Since /(0. 7)  is  do  small, /(0. 8)  is  undoubtedly  negative. 
Diminish  the  roots  by  7  and  proceed  as  follows : 

1 


-511640 

i 

+  5168800 

-  3681431 
+  1581769 

-  3581382 

-  11078000 

+  11072383 

11.1270002 

-611633 

7 

+  888 

-61162(i 

*• 
< 

—  1990618 

-l>00 

-  511619 
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Since  the  sum  of  the  roots  (§  621)  is  515,  we  can  find  the  third  root  by 
Bubtracting  from  515  the  sum  of  the  two  roots  already  found. 

Hence,  the  3d  root  =  515  -  (1.1230914  +  1.1270002)  =  512.7400084. 

578.    From  the  preceding  sections  we  obtain  the  following 
general  directions  for  solving  a  numerical  equation : 

1.  Find  and  remove  commensurable  roots  by  §§  565-567,  if 
there  are  any  such  roots  in  the  equation. 

2.  Determine  the  situation  and  thence  the  first  figure  of 
each  of  the  incommensurable  roots  as  in  §  568. 

3.  Calculate  the  incommensurable  roots  by  Horner's  Method. 

Exercise  91 

Calculate  to  six  places  of  decimals  the  positive  roots  of  the 
following  equations  : 

1.  a-'- 3a; -1  =  0. 

2.  a-^ -h  2x2 -4j:- 43  =  0. 

3.  3x»-|-3a;"-f8:r-32  =  0. 

4.  2a:»-26a;*4-131a'- 202  =  0. 

5.  ar*-  12a; -h  7  =  0. 

6.  x*-5x«-h  2a;*- 13a  4-55  =  0. 

Calculate,  to  six  places  of  decimals  where  incommensurable, 
the  real  roots  of  the  following  equations  : 

7.  x«  =  35,499.  10.    a:«  =  147,008,443. 

8.  ar»  =  242,970,624.  11.   a^* -h  2  a; -h  20  =  0. 

9.  a;*  =  707,281.  12.   a:»  -  10  ar« -f  8  a; -h  120  =  0. 

Each  of  the  following  equations  has  two  roots  nearly  equal. 
Calculate  the  roots  to  six  places  of  decimals : 

13.  x«-3ar2-4a;-|- 13  =  0. 

14.  2x*  +  8a:»-35a;2-36ar-h  117  =  0. 

15.  jr«  -f  llar^  -  102a;  -f  181  =  0. 


( 
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STURM'S  THEOREM 

579.  The  problem  of  finding  the  number  and  the  situation 
of  the  real  roots  of  an  equation  is  completely  solved  by  Sturm's 
Theorem.  In  theory  Sturm's  method  is  perfect ;  in  practice 
its  application  is  long  and  tedious.  For  this  reason,  the 
situation  of  the  roots  is  in  general  more  easily  determined  by 
the  methods  already  given. 

Before  passing  on  to  Sturm's  Theorem  itself,  we  shall  prove 
two  preliminary  theorems. 

580.  Situation  of  the  Roots  of  f '(x)  =  0.  Between  any  two 
distinct  real  roots  of  the  equation  f (x)  =  0  there  lies  at  least 
one  real  root  of  the  equation  f '(x)  =  0. 

Let  a  and  p  be  two  real  roots  of  f(x)  =  0,  )3  being  greater 
than  a.  Then  f(a)  =  0  and  f(P)  =  0.  As  a?  increases  con- 
tinuously from  a  to  Pf  f(r)  changes  from  0  to  0  again ;  and 
must  first  increase  and  then  decrease,  or  first  decrease  and 
then  increase.  Hence,  there  must  be  some  point  at  which 
f'(x)  changes  from  +  to  — , 
or  vice  versa.  Therefore,  for 
some  value  of  x  between  a 
and  /9,  f'(x)  must  be  zero. 
Hence,  at  least  one  root  of 
f'(x)  =  0  must  lie  between 
a  and  p. 

In  the  graph  the  curve  will  be 
liorizontal  where  /'(x)  =  0.     In 

the  figure  here  given,  A,  B^  C,  D  corre8pond  to  roots  of  f(x)  =  0. 
Between  A  and  B  there  is  one  root  of  /'  (x)  =  0 ;  between  B  and  C, 
three  roots ;  and  between  C  and  D,  one  root. 

It  is  evident  that  if  more  than  one  root  of  f'(x)  lies  between 
a  and  fi,  the  number  of  roots  must  be  an  odd  number. 
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581.  Signs  of  f  (x)  and  f  (x).  Let  a  be  any  real  root  of  an 
equation,  f  (x)  =  0,  which  has  no  equal  roots. 

Let  X  change  contimwusly  from  a  —  h,  a  value  a  little  less 
than  a,  to  a  +  h,  a  value  a  little  greater  than  a.  TAen  f  (x) 
and  f'(x)  have  unlike  signs  immediatelt/ before  x  passes  through 
the  root,  and  like  signs  immediately  after  x  parses  through  the 
root. 

For,  f(a  -h)  =  -  hf\a)  +  ^/"(")  -  •  •  • , 

and  f\a  -  h)  =^f\a) -  hf\a)  +  -  •  •;  (§544) 

since  f{a)  ==  0,  as  a  is  a  root  of  f(x)  =  0. 

When  h  is  very  small  the  sign  of  each  series  on  the  right 
is  the  sign  of  its  first  term  (§  556) ;  and  f(a  —  h)  and  f(a  ~  h ) 
evidently  have  opposite  signs. 

Similarly, /(a  -|-  h)  and /'(a  -f  h)  have  like  signs. 

Note.     The  above  is  also  evident  from  the  graph  of /(x). 

582.  Sturm's  Functions.  The  proc^ess  of  finding  the  H.C.F. 
of  f(x)  and  /'(x)  has  been  employed  (§  543)  in  obtaining 
the  multiple  roots  of  the  equation  f{x)  =  0.  We  use  the 
same  process  in  Sturm's  Method. 

Let  f(x)  =  0  be  an  equation  which  has  no  multiple  roots ; 
let  the  operation  of  finding  the  H.C.F.  of  f(x)  and  fXx)  be 
carried  on  until  the  remainder  does  not  involve  ar,  the  sign  of 
each  remainder  obtained  being  changed  before  it  is  used  as  a 
divisor. 

Note.  If  there  is  a  H.C.F.,  the  eiiuation  has  multiple  roots.  Remove 
them  and  proceed  with  the  reduced  equation. 

Represent  by  /a(ar), /j(j-),  •••,/.  (a?)  the  several  remainders 
with  their  signs  changed.  These  expressions  with  f(x)  are 
called  Sturm's  Functions. 

Now,  if  D  represents  the  dividend,  d  the  divisor,  q  the  quo- 
tient, and  /?  the  remainder, 

D  =  f/d  -f  R, 
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Consequently,  /{x)  =  f/j"  {x)  -  f^ {x). 


where  y„  q^,  •••,  y,_,  represent  the  several  quotients,  or  the 
quotients  multiplied  by  positive  integers. 

From  the  above  identities  we  have  the  following : 

1.  Two  consecutive  functions  cannot  vanish  for  the  same 
value  of  x. 

For  example,  suppose  that  fi(z)  and  /i(x)  vanish  for  a  particular 
value  of  X.  Give  to  2  this  value  in  all  the  identities.  By  the  third 
identity,  /^(x)  will  vanish;  by  the  fourth,  /^{x)  will  vanish;  finally, 
fn  {x)  will  vanish,  which  is  contrary  to  the  hypothesis  that  f{x)  =  0 
hafi  no  multiple  roots. 

2.  When  we  give  to  ar  a  value  which  causes  any  one  func- 
tion to  vanish,  the  adjacent  functions  have  opposite  signs. 

Thus,  if  /s  (x)  =  0,  from  the  third  identity  /2  (x)  =-  A  (x). 

583.  Sturm's  Theorem.  We  are  now  in  a  position  to  enun- 
ciate Sturm's  Theorem : 

If  in  the  series  of  functions 

f(x),    f'(x),    f,(x),     ....    f.(x) 

we  give  to  x  a7ii/  particnlar  value  a,  and  detennine  the  number 
of  variations  of  sign ;  then  give  to  x  any  greater  value  b, 
and  determine  the  number  of  variations  of  sign  ;  the  number 
of  vacations  lost  is  the  number  of  real  roots  of  the  equation 
f  (x)  =  0  between  a  and  b. 

For,  let  X  increase  continuous!  v  from  a  to  b, 
1.  Take  the  case  in  which  x  passes  through  a  root  of  any 
of  the  functions  fXx),  />(j^),    ••,  fn-ii^),  for  example  f{x). 
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The  adjacent  functions  have  opposite  signs.  f\{x)  itself 
changes  sign,  but  this  has  no  effect  on  the  niunber  of  varia- 
tions ;  for  if  just  before  x  passes  through  the  root  the  signs 
are  +  H — »  just  after  x  passes  through  the  root  they  are 

-h ,  and  the  number  of  variations  is  in  each  case  one. 

Hence,  there  is  no  change  in  the  number  of  variations  of 
sign  when  x  passes  through  a  root  of  any  of  the  functions 

2.  Take  the  case  in  which  x  passes  through  a  root  of 
f(x)  =  0.  Since  f(x)  and  f\x)  have  unlike  signs  just  before 
X  passes  through  the  root,  and  like  signs  just  after  (§  581), 
there  is  one  variation  lost  for  each  root  of  /(.r)  =  0. 

Hence,  the  number  of  real  roots  between  a  and  h  is  the 
number  of  variations  of  sign  lost  as  x  passes  from  a  to  b. 

To  determine  the  number  of  real  roots,  we  take  x  first  very 
large  and  negative,  and  then  very  large  and  positive.  The 
sign  of  each  function  is  then  the  sign  of  its  first  term  (§  555). 

The  reader  may  not  understand  how  it  is  that  f(x)  and  f(x)  always 
have  unlike  signs  just  before  x  passes  through  a  root. 

Let  a  and  /3  be  two  consecutive  roots  of  /(x)  =  0 ;  let  ^  be  very  small. 
Suppose  that  at  a  f{x)  changes  from  +  to  —  ;  then  /'(a)  is  -  (§  540). 

When  x  =  a-hj    f(x)  is  +,       f(x)\&-\ 

when  X  =  o',  f(x)  is  0,         /'  (z)  is  — . 

As  X  changes  from  a  to  j9,  f{x)  passes  through  an  odd  number  of 
roots  (§  680),  and  consequently  changes  sign.  Hence,  when  x  =  ^  —  A, 
f(x)  is  — ,  /'(x)  is  +  ;  and  f(x)  and  f{x)  again  have  unlike  signs. 

584.  Examples.  (1)  Determine  the  numljer  and  the  signs  of 
the  real  roots  of  the  equation 

Here,  /'(x)  =  4x«  -  12x2 -j.  i2x  -  12. 

Let  us  take  for  /'(x),  however,  the  simpler  expression 

x«-3x2  +  3x-3. 
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We  proceed  as  if  to  find  the  H.C.F.,  changing  the  sign  of  each 
remainder  before  using  it  as  a  divisor. 


1_    34.    3-    3 

3_    9+    9-    9  ' 
3+    1 


-10+9 

-  30  +  27 

-  30  -  10 

37- 

9 

111  - 

27 

111  +37 

1 
1 

-4  +  6- 

-3  +  3^ 

12+1 

3 

-  1  +  3  - 
-1+3- 

9  +  1 
3  +  3 

1-1 


-    6-2 
3  +  1 


1-10  +  87 


-64 
+  64  j 

The  coefiBcients  of  the  several  functions  are  in  heavy  type.  In  the 
ordinary  process  of  finding  the  H.C.F.  we  can  change  signs  at  pleasure. 
In  finding  Sturm's  functions  we  cannot  do  this,  as  the  sign  is  all  important. 
We  can,  however,  take  out  any  positive  factor. 

We  now  have  /(x)  =  x*  -  4a!«  +  Qx"^  -  12x  +  1, 

/'(x)  =  aj«-3x2  +  3x-3, 
/2{x)  =  3x  +  l, 
/s  (X)  =  +  64. 

f{x)    /'(x)    A(x}    Mx) 

When      X  =  -  1000     +        -         -  +2  variations. 

x  =  0  +        —         +  +2  variations. 

X  =  + 1000     +        +         +  +0  variations. 

Hence,  the  equation  has  two  real  positive  roots ;  it  must  therefore  have 
two  complex  roots. 

The  real  roots  are  found,  by  §  568,  to  lie  one  between  0  and  I,  and 
one  between  3  and  4. 

(2)  Investigate  the  character  of  the  roots  of  the  equation 

a;»  +-  3  //x  +-  r;  =  0. 

We  find  /(x)  =  x»  +  3Hx  +  (?, 

/'(x)  =  3(x2  +  /r), 
/s(x)=-2J7x-C?, 
/a  (X)  =  _  ((?2  ^  4  JEr»). 
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If  ^-^  +  4  H*  is  positive^  we  have 

f{x)    fix)    /a(x)    /,(x) 
X  =~  70       —         +         ±         -2  variations. 
ar  =  -|-Qo        +         +  =F         —     1  variation. 

Since  H  may  be  either  +  or  -  ^  the  sign  of  ft  (x)  is  ambiguous. 
Hence,  when  O^  +  4  £r>  is  positive  there  is  but  one  real  root. 
If  (P  -^  4  H*  is  negative,  H  must  be  negative,  and  we  hare 

f{x)  rix)  Mx)  fi(x) 

x  =  —  X       —         +  -  -f3  variations. 

x  =  -|-oo       +         +         +         +0  variation. 

Hence,  when  C^  +  4  £r>  is  negative  there  are  three  real  roots. 

Exercise  92 

Find  by  Sturm's  Theorem  the  number  and  the  situation 
of  the  real  roots  of  the  following  equations : 

1.  j-»-4jr«- 11  j--h4;^  =  0. 

2.  jr»-()x*-h7jr  -3  =  0. 

3.  j-*-4ar«-h  x«-}-6j-4-2  =  0. 

4.  j.^-r)j'»+ l()jr*-(>j--21  =0. 

5.  x*  -  J-*  -  J-*  +  6  =  0. 

6.  x*- 2r»-3x«+10a--4  =  0. 

7.  x^  -f  2.r*  -f-  3  jc^  +  3  J-''  -1=0. 

8.  x*-|-a-»-2x^H-3j--2  =  0. 

9.  a-*- 12jL»-h47x*- 66^*  + 27  =  0. 

10.  9.r*-54a'*-|-60a;«-72x-f  16  =  0. 

11.  2x*-5ar»-17x«-|-53j--28  =  0. 

12.  a-*-f  2T«-37z«-38jr-hl  =0. 

13.  121a-*-hl98^»-100a-2-36a--h4  =  0. 


CHAPTER   XXXII 
GSlfSSAL  SOLUTION  OF  £QUATIONS 

585.  Numerical  and  Algebraic  Solutions.  By  the  methods  of 
the  preceding  chapter  we  can  find  to  any  desired  degree  of 
accuracy  the  real  roots  of  a  numerical  equation  of  any  degree. 
The  methods  are  theoretically  complete,  and  the  solution  of  a 
numerical  equation  becomes  simply  a  question  of  the  labor 
required  for  the  necessary  computations. 

In  the  case  of  a  literal  equation  we  have  an  entirely  differ- 
ent problem  to  solve.  To  solve  a  literal  equation,  we  have  to 
find  in  terms  of  the  coefficients  expressions  which  will,  when 
substituted  for  the  unknown  in  the  given  equation,  reduce  that 
equation  to  an  identity.  Thus,  the  roots  of  the  general  quad- 
ratic dx^  -h  6a;  -f  c  =  0  have  been  fomid  to  be  (§  191) 


-h±^b'^-\ac 


2(1 


In  the  case  of  a  particular  quadratic  with  numerical  coeffi- 
cients the  roots  can  be  found  by  putting  for  a,  b,  c  in  the  above 
expression  their  particular  values,  and  performing  the  indi- 
cated operations. 

Similar  solutions  have  been  obtained  for  the  general  equa- 
tions of  the  third  and  fourth  degrees,  and  for  certain  special 
forms  of  equations  of  higher  degrees. 

The  solution  of  the  general  equation  of  the  fifth  degree 
involves  expressions  called  elliptic  functions,  and  is  conse- 
quently beyond  the  scope  of  the  present  treatise. 

In  many  cases,  however,  the  numerical  values  of  the  roots 
of  a  particular  equation  are  not  easily  obtained   from  the 
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general  solution,  and  for  numerical  equations  the  general 
solutions  are  in  such  cases  of  little  value. 

A  general  solution  differs  from  the  solutions  obtained  iu 
the  last  chapter  in  that  a  general  solution  represents  not  one 
particular  root  but  all  the  roots  indiscriminately. 

586.  Reciprocal  Equations.  Reciprocal  equations  (§  551), 
called  also  recurring  equations,  are  of  four  forms  : 

1.  Degree  even  ;  corresponding  coefficients  equal  with  like 
signs. 

2.  Degree  even ;  corresponding  coefficients  numerically 
equal  but  with  unlike  signs. 

3.  Degree  odd ;  corresponding  coefficients  equal  with  like 
signs. 

4.  Degree  odd ;  corresponding  coefficients  numeHcally  equal 
but  with  unlike  signs. 

The  following  are  examples  of  the  four  forms : 

1.  2i;<-3x»  +  4x»-3jc  +  2  =  0; 

2.  8z«-x*  +  2x* -2x2  + x-3  =  0; 

3.  x6  +  3x* -2x«-2x2  +  3x  +  l  =0; 

4.  2x*-|-6x*  +  x«-x*-5x-2  =0. 

Every  equation  of  the  second  form  evidently  lacks  the  middle  term. 

Every  reciprocal  equation  of  the  second,  third,  or  fourth 
form  can  be  depressed  to  an  equation  of  the  first  form. 

Second  Form,     (ronsider  the  equation 

ax^  -h  bx^  -f  '-iP*  -  cx^  -  bx  —  a  —  0, 

or  a(x^  -1)4-  hx(x*  -  l)-f  ojt^(x*  -  1)=  0. 

Hence,  the  equation  is  divisible  by  -r*  —  1 ;  consei^uently,  1 
and  —  1  are  both  roots.  The  depressed  equation  formed  by 
dividing  the  given  equation  by  a?*  —  1  is 

ax*  -f  bx*  -\-(a-\-  c)x^  -^  bx  -\- a  =  0, 

which  is  evidently  of  the  first  form. 

*^imilarly  for  any  equation  of  the  second  form. 
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Third  Form.     Consider  the  equation 

ax^  +  bx*  -f  ex'^  +  cx^  -f  bx  -f  cr  =  0, 
or  a(aj*  -j-  1)  -j-  ^x (ar»  -f  1)  +  f'^^i^  +  1)  =  0.        [1] 

Hence,  the  equation  is  divisible  by  a-  -f  1 ;  consequently,  —  1 
is  a  root.  The  depressed  equation  formed  by  dividing  [1]  by 
or  -I-  1  is 

dx*  —(a-'b)x^-^(a  —  b'\-c)x'^'-(a  —  b)x-\-a  =  0, 

which  is  evidently  of  the  first  form. 

Similarly  for  any  equation  of  the  third  form. 

Fourth  Form,     Consider  the  equation 

(tx^  -f-  bx*  -f  cx^  —  cx^  —  bx  —  a  =  Of 
or  a(x*  -  l)+bx{x^  -  l)-\-cx^{x  -  1)=  0.        [1] 

Hence,  the  equation  is  divisible  by  a;  —  1 ;  consequently,  -h  1 
is  a  root.  The  depressed  equation  formed  by  dividing  [1]  by 
X  —  1  is 

ax^  '\-(a  -h  b)x*  -|- (a  -h  ^»  -f  c)x'^  -\-(a  ■i-b)x  +  a  =  Oy 

which  is  evidently  of  the  first  form. 

Similarly  for  any  equation  of  the  fourth  form. 

By  the  preceding,  to  solve  any  reciprocal  equation,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  solve  one  of  the  first  form. 

587.  Any  reciprocal  equation  of  the  first  form  can  be 
depressed  to  an  equation  of  half  the  degree. 

We  proceed  to  illustrate  by  examples : 

(1)  Solve  the  equation  a;*  -  12  a:'  -f  29  a-*  -  12  a;  -h  1  =  0. 

Divide  by  x»,        a;2  +  -  -  12('x  +  -  W  29  =  0. 

Solve  this  equation  f  or  x  H — 

Then,  x  -f  -  =  9  or  .3. 

X 
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Solve  these  equations  for  x. 

Then,  x  — .     and    x= . 

2  2 

The  fint  two  roots  are  reciprocals  each  of  the  other  ;  also  the  second 
two  roots  are  reciprocals  each  of  the  other. 

(2)  Solve  the  equation 

This  is  of  the  fourth  form ;  dlyiding  by  x  -  1,  we  find  the  depressed 
equation  to  be 

x*-2x«  +  3x2-2x  +  1  =0. 

This  may  be  written 

*'  +  2  +  ^~2(x  +  i)  +  l=0, 

or  (x  +  ;^y-2(x  +  A^  +  l  =  0. 


Extract  the  root, 

X  +  -  -  1  =  0. 

X 

Solve, 

1  ±  V  -"s 

these  expressions  being  double  roots. 

Bxeroiaa  93 

Solv^fi^he  equations : 

1.  -r*-h  7x«- 7a:- 1  =  0. 

2.  jc*-f  2aj» -ha;' -h2ar-|-l  =0. 

3.  a:«-3x*-h5ar*-6ar*-h3a--l=0. 

4.  a;*- 5ar»4-6x«- 5ar-h  1  =  0. 

5.  2a;*-5x«-f  6x^-5a!-h2  =  0. 

6.  a;*  -  4  J-*  -h  jc«  -h  aj*  —  4a:  -h  1  =  0. 

7.  ar*-10a'«4-26a-«-10a-4-l  =0. 

8.  .r*  -h  mx^  -I-  ynx  -|-  1  =  0. 

9.  x*  -h  a;*  -  a:»  -  a:*  4-  a-  +  1  =  0. 
10.  3x*-2a;*  +  6x»- 5x«-h2x-3  =  0. 


I 

/ 
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588.  Binomial  Equations.     An  equation  of  the  form 

X"  ±  rt  =  0 
is  caUed  a  binomial  equation. 

We  shall  first  consider  the  two  equations 

a:-  -  1  =  0,     a^  -f  1  =  0. 

If  n  is  even,  the  equation  a-"  +  1  =  0,  by  Descartes'  rule 
(§  560),  has  no  real  roots ;  the  equation  as*  —  1  =  0  has  two 
real  roots,  -|-  1  and  —  1,  the  remaining  n  —  2  roots  being 
complex. 

If  n  is  oddf  the  equation  x"  -|-  1  =  0  has  one  real  root,  —  1 ; 
the  equation  ar"  —  1  =  0  has  one  real  root,  +  1,  the  remaining 
n  —  1  roots  being  in  each  case  complex.  — 

589.  Now  consider  the  equation  a;"  ±  a  =  0,  where  a  is 

positive.     Represent  by  Va  the  positive  scalar  wth  root  of  a. 

Then,  if  a  is  any  root  of  ar"  ±  1  =  0,  a  Va  will  be  a  root  of 
X"  ±  fit  =  0. 

For,  (a  va)"  =  a^a  =  ^:  1  x  n  =  zf  a. 

Since  a  is  any  root  of  ar"  ±  1  =  0,  the  n  roots  of  x"  ±  <r  =  0 
are  found  by  multiplying  each  of  the  ?i  roots  of  a-"  ±  1  =  0 

by  -y/a. 

The  roots  of  a  binomial  equation  are  all  different.  For 
x**  ±  a  and  its  derivative  war"~*  can  have  no  common  factor 
involving  x  (§  543). 

590.  If  a  is  a  root  of  the  equation  x"  —  1  =  0,  then  tt^, 
where  k  is  an  integer,  is  also  a  root. 

For,  if  a  is  a  root,  a*  =  1. 

But  (a*)"  =  (a-)*  =  (1)*  =  1. 

Therefore,  a*  is  a  root  of  x"  =  1,  or  of  a;"  —  1  =  0. 
Similarly  for  a  root  of  a*"  -f- 1  =  0,  provided  A:  is  an  odd 
integer. 
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591.  The  Cube  Roou  of  Unity.  The  equation  or'  =  1,  or 
X*  —  1  =  0,  may  be  written 

(x-l)(x«  +  T  +  l)  =  0, 

of  which  the  three  roots  are 

If  either  of  the  complex  roots  is  represented  by  ta,  the  other 
is  found  by  actual  multiplication  to  be  o>^  This  agrees  with 
the  last  section. 

Also,  w'  -f-  o>  -f- 1  =  0. 

In  a  similar  manner,  we  find  the  roots  of  x*  =  —  1  to  be 

-1,  I-^VITS,  t  +  |V33, 

or  —  1,  —  <i>,  —  o>^. 

592.  Examples.     (1)  Find  the  six  sixth  roots  of  1. 

We  have  to  solve  a^  —  1  =  0, 

or  (x»- l)(x«+l)  =  0. 

Hence,  the  roots  are  i  1,  i  «,  ±w^. 

(2)  Find  the  five  fifth  roots  of  1. 

We  have  to  solve  x*  —  1  =  0, 

or  (X  -  1)  (jc*  -f  x«  4-  x2  +  X  +  1)  =  0. 

.-.  X  -  1=0,  or  X  =  1 ; 
or  X*  +  x«  +  x2  +  X  -f  1  =  0, 

o  1     *       .1  1     -1  ±  Vs 

Solve  for  X  +  - »  x  +  -  = —     • 

X  X  2 

Solve  these  equations  for  x,  and  we  obtain  for  the  remaining  four 
roots, 

_  1 4.  V5  i  Vio  4-  2  Vt)  vrr     _  1  _  V5  3J.  Vio  -  2  Vs  V-  1 
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Ezercise  94 

Solve  the  binomial  equations  : 

1.  a-«  4- 1  =  0.  3.    x'*  -  1  =  0. 

2.  ^«  -  1  =  0.  4.    ir*  -  243  =  0. 

5.  Find  the  quintic  on  which  depends  the  solution  of  the 
equation  x"  =  1. 

6.  Show  that  x^  ±  i/^  =  {x  ±  y)  (x  ±  wy)  (x  ±  o>*y). 

7.  Show  that 

x^  -\-  y^  -\-  z^  ^  yz  —  zx  —  xy  ^^  {x  -\-  my  +  ii}^z)(x  -f-  (o^y  -\-  wz), 

8.  If  a  is  a  complex  root  of  ar*  —  1  =  0,  show  that 

(1  -  a)  (1  -  a')  (1  -  a»)  (1  -  a*)  =  5. 

593.   The  General  Cubic.     We  shall  write  the  general  equa- 
tion of  the  third  degree  in  the  fonn 

ax^'{-Sbx^-\-Scx-\-d  =  0.  [1] 

Before  attempting  to  solve  this  equation  we  shall  transform 

it  into  an  equation  in  which  the  second  term  is  wanting. 

z  —  b 

Put  z  =  ax  -\-  b.     Then,  x  = 

a 

Substitute  this  expression  for  x  and  reduce, 

z*  -I-  3(«c  -  b^z  +  (a^d  -  3 abc  -\-2b*)=  0, 

or,  putting  H  =  ac  —  b\  and  G  =  a^d  —  3  abc  -h  2  ^', 

z^-\-SHz-{-  G  =  0.  [2] 

In  the  transformed  equation  put  z  =  it^  -\-  t'*. 

Then,  (w*  +  i'*)»  +  3  H(u^  +  r*)  4-  G?  =  0, 

which  reduces  to 

u  +  e^  -f-  3  (u^u^  +  H)  (u^  H-  t'*)  +  G  =  0.  [3] 
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Since  we  have  assumed  but  one  relation  between  u  and  v, 
we  are  at  liberty  to  assume  one  more  relation. 

Let  us  assume  w^y*  =  —  //.  [4] 

[3]  now  reduces  to        u  -\-  v  =  —  (w.  [5] 

[4]  may  be  written  av  =  —  //'.  [6] 

Eliminate  r  from  [5]  and  [6],  ««  -f  Gu  =  H\  [7] 

Equation  [7]  is  called  the  reducing  quadratic  of  the  cubic. 

Solving  this  quadratic,  we  find 


-  G  ±  V(?»  -f-  4  H«  1 

"  = 2 

r  = = ^ — I 

u  2  J 

Since  ax  -^  b  =  z  =  «*  +  ?;*,  the  three  values  of  z  are 
?r  —  — 7>       ciiu'  —  — 7'       urn*  — 


where  w*  is  any  one  of  the  three  cube  roots  of  v. 

Since  there  is  the  sign  ±  before  the  radical,  we  have  appar- 
ently six  values  of  z.  From  [4]  it  is  seen,  however,  that  there 
are  really  but  three  different  values  of  z. 

The  above  solution  is  known  as  Cardan's. 

Solve,  by  Cardan's  Method, 

2a-»-6a:2-f  12  a-- 11  =  0. 

Here.  a  =  2,      6  =  -  2. 

Put  z  =  2  jr  -  2  ;  then  z«  +  122:  -  12  =  0, 

.-.  fT  =  4,  (?  =  —  12.  and  the  reducing  quadratic  ia 

u*-  12m  =  64. 
Solve,  u  =  6  i  10  =  16  or  -  4. 

.'.v  = =  -  4  or  -f  10. 

u 
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Hence,  the  values  of  z  arc 

2\^->-/4;   2«V2-w2V4;   2ia2V2-wV4; 
and  the  values  of  x  are 

1  +  ^2-    --;     l+„\/2~-^;     l4-w2V^2-^-. 

\^2  V2  \/2 

594.  Discussion  of  the  Solution.  The  above  solution,  while 
complete  as  an  algebraic  solution,  is  of  little  value  in  solving 
numerical  equations. 

In  the  case  of  a  cubic  there  are  three  cases  to  consider. 

I.  All  three  roots  real  and  unequal.  In  this  case  6r*  -|-  4  //' 
is  negative  (§  584,  Example  2),  and  its  square  root  is  ortho- 
tomie.     If  we  put  if*  =  -  {G^  +  4  H^,  we  have 

Since  there  is  no  general  algebraic  rule  for  extracting  the 
cube  root  of  a  complex  expression,  the  case  of  three  real  and 
unequal  roots  is  known  as  the  irreducible  case. 

II.    Two  of  the  roots  equal.     In  this  case  d^  -f-  4  //'  =  0 
(§  584,  Example  2),  and  we  have 


nx 


M=fHr)' 


III.    Two  roots  complex.     In  this  case  G^  -\-  AH*  is  positive 
(§  584,  Example  2),  its  square  root  is  real,  and  we  have 


ax  -{-  b 


^  /-  (7  + V(7^  +  4^«Y     /-  6' -  Vr;'^ -h  4 //«Y 


The  value  of  the  expression  G^  -{-  4  H*  determines  the 
nature  of  the  roots.  For  this  reason,  G^  -f-  4  /f •  is  called  the 
discriminant  of  the  cubic. 
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Hence,  we  conclude  that  the  general  solution  gives  the 
roots  of  a  numerical  cubic  in  a  form  in  which  their  values 
can  be  readily  computed  only  in  the  second  and  third  cases. 

In  either  of  these  cases,  however,  the  real  roots  are  more 
easily  found  by  Horner's  Method. 

In  the  first  case  the  roots  may  be  calculated  by  a  method 
involving  Trigonometry.     (See  §  616,  Chapter  XXXIII.) 

Bataroiia  95 

Find  the  three  roots  of : 

1.  jr« -h  6  x«  =  36. 

2.  3x»-6x"-2  =  0. 

3.  a^-3a;«-6j--4  =  0. 

4.  9x«~54x^  +  9()j--50  =  0. 

5.  ««  -f  3  mz^  =  m^  (m  +  If, 

6.    In  the  case  of  the  cubic,  putting 
show  that       Z,»  +  3/ ■  =  2  2a»  -  3  l,a^fi  +  12  afiy 


\a        or         a"  / 


_      27  G 
■"■"^?~^ 

_      9//, 
a* 

and  //  -  M*  =  -  3  V^Ts  (^  -  y)  (y  -  ^)  (^  -  fi)- 

7.    From  Example  6,  and  the  relation 

(Z,»  -  3/»)2  =  (L*  +  My  -  4  L»3/«, 
show  that    a«  (P  -  yf  (y  -  ay  (a  ^  fif  =  -  27  (G^  +  4  //•), 
and  thence  deduce  the  conditions  of  §  594. 
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595.   The  General  Biquadratic.     We  shall  write  the  general 
equation  of  the  fourth  degree  in  the  form 

ax^  -{-  Abx*  -\-  6cx^  -\-  4dx  +  e  =  0.  [1] 

Put  z  =  ax  -^  b. 

Then,  X  =  ^^ . 

a 

Substitute  in  [1]  this  expression  for  x  and  reduce, 

«*  +  6(ac  -  b^)z^  +  4(a«rf  ^Sabc-^2 b*)z 

+  (a*e  -  4  a^bd  +  6  ab^c  '-3b^)=  0.     [2] 
The  fourth  term  may  be  written 

a^(ae  -  4  firf  +  3  c^)  -  3  (c/c  -  b^. 
Put  H  =  ac-b^,      . 

<;  =  a-^rf  -  3  abc  -f  2  //, 
and  r  =  ae-'ibd-^S  c\ 

Then  [2]  is  written  in  the  form 

«*  +  6  ^««  -I-  4  (?«  -h  a^I  -3H^  =  0y  [3] 

in  which  the  «'  term  is  wanting. 
To  solve  this  equation  put 

z  =  y/if  -f  Vv  -}-  Vtr. 
Square,     «"  =  «t  -}-  v  -}-  «^?  +  2  (  Vm7»  -f  Vm?^  +  VrwJ). 

Transpose,  and  square  again, 

«*  —  2(u  -\-v-\-w)z^-\-(u-^v-\-  wy 

=  4  (mv  H-  WW  -f-  vw)  -\-%z  V //  Vr?  Vm?. 

If  this  equation  is  identical  with  [3], 

U'\'V-\-w——3H, 

uv  4-  WW  +  vw  =  3  H^ ;-  J 
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Hence  (§  521 ),  u,  v,  and  w  are  the  roots  of  the  cubic 

^  -h  3  /f««  +  Ts  H«  -  ^  J  f  -  ~  =  0.  [4] 

This  is  known  as  Euler^s  cubic. 
This  equation  may  be  written 

(.■.«).-^'<,-^«)^""-t-*"'=o. 

or,  putting  t  -\-  H  =  a%  and  clearing  of  fractions, 

Aa*6^-  Ia$-\- J  =  0y  [5] 

where  J  =  -^  {a^HI  -  G^  -'iH*)=ace  +  2bcd  -  acP  -  eb^  -  r«. 
a* 

Equation  [5]  is  called  the  reducing  cnMc  of  the  biquadratic. 
If  ^1,  Btj  ^8  are  ^^'^  roots  of  this  cubic,  since  t  =  a^  —  //, 
the  four  roots  of  equation  [1]  are  given  by 

«x  +  6  =  Va^tfi  -  i/  +  Va^^j  -  H  +  Va«d,  -  H,       [6] 

Since  each  radical  may  be  either  -f-  or  — ,  there  are  appar- 
ently eight  values  of  x  obtained  from  the  following  combina- 
tions of  signs : 

+  +  4-         +H--         +--f-         -  +  + 
. 4-         -   +   -         -f 

But   Vm  Vv  VV  =  —  -^  •        Consecjuently,  the  number   of 

admissible  combinations  is  reduced  to  four. 

Hence,  if  x^  Xj,  Xg,  and  x^  are  the  roots  of  the  equation 

ax*  -h  4  //jc»  +  6  ^\r«  -h  4  (/x  -h  e  =  0, 


then 


X,  =  -  I  -  />  4-  Vff<  -  //  -h  V-  «<  -  2  /f 7=£=  I 

«  l  ^  y/at  -H) 

x^  =  -\  -b^  ^at-H  -  V-  at-2H ,  V 
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X..  =  - 


-  <  -b  -  y/at  -  H  -^\  -at  -  2  //  H = — ^  )- 

«  I  ^  ^ut  -H  ] 


=  -  J  _  ^  _  Va^-  H  -  \-  at-2U  i-     ,   ^         \ 
«  I  ^  y/at-H  ] 


where  t  = 


3V3 


and 


y/  = 

ao  - 

-bS 

/  = 

ae  - 

-46rf  +  3cS 

/  = 

ace 

^2bcd  -^ad^ 

G  = 

aH 

-  3  aZ»c  -h  2  6«. 

-  c^»«- 


The  above  solution  is  known  as  Eulers. 
In  determinant  form 

a     b     c 


H  = 


a     b 


c 


J  =  *  b     c     d 
c     d    e 


596.   DiBCUsaion  of  the  Solution.     Represent  by  a,  p,  y,  8  the 
roots  of  the  given  biquadratic. 
Then,  by  equation  [6],  we  have 

aa  -|-  />  =  -f-  -y/u  —  Vr  —  Vm; 
ap  -\-  b  =  —  yfu  -h  Vr  —  Vw 
ay  -f-  />  =  —  Vm  —  V?^  -f-  'WW 
r/8  -f  6  =  -I-  Vw  -}-  V^  -f-  V/r 

From  [7],  if  B^,  6^,  S^  are  the  roots  of  the  reducing  cubic, 

u  =  u%  -  //  =  ""^  (/3  +  y  -  a  -  8)2  ^ 


y. 


[7] 


16 


a 


v  =  a«d,  -  //  =  ^g  (y  -h  a  -  ^  -  8)« 

• 

«-•  =  o««,  -  //  =  J^g  (a  +  yS  -  y  -  S ) * 


[8] 
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• 

There  are  six  cases  to  be  considered. 

I.    The  four  roots  of  the  biquadratic  all  real  and  unequal. 

In  this  case  by  equations  [8]  u,  v,  w  are  all  real.  Conse- 
quently, 6^  Of,  Oi  are  all  real,  and  the  cubics  [4]  and  [5]  fall 
under  the  irreducible  case  (§  694, 1). 

II.  Roots  all  complex  and  unequal. 

By  §  525  the  roots  must  be  of  the  forms 

h  -h  ki,  h  —  ki,  I  -^  mi,  I  —  miy 
and  from  equations  [8] 

"  =  -  7  (*  "  ^)"' 
v  =  —  -J  (A:  -f  mf, 

w  =  '^{h-l)\ 

So  that  the  roots  of  Euler's  cubic  are  all  real,  two  being 
negative  and  one  positive,  and  the  cubics  [4]  and  [6]  again 
fall  under  tlie  irreducible  case  (§  594,  1). 

III.  Tv'o  roots  real  and  two  complex. 

In  each  cubic  two  roots  are  complex  and  one  is  real. 

IV.    Two  roots  equal  J  the  other  two  unequal. 
Each  of  the  cubics  has  a  pair  of  equal  roots. 

V.    Two  pairs  of  equal  roots. 

Two  roots  of  Euler's  cubic  vanish,  the  third  being  —  3  //. 

H    H         2H 

The  roots  of  the  reducing  cubic  are  -;»  -^» r* 

^  a^    a*  a' 

VI.    Three  roots  equal. 
The  roots  of  Euler's  cubic  are  —  H,  —  H,  —  H\   those  of 
the  reducing  cubic  all  vanish. 

VII.    All  four  roots  equal. 

All  the  roots  of  both  cubics  vanish  and  H  =  0. 
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597.  Discriminant.     ('Omparing  the  reducing  cubic  with  the 

cubic 

z^-^SHz^  G  =  0, 

we  find  the  discriminant  of  the  reducing  cubic  to  be 

The  expression  / '  —  27  /'  is  called  the  discriminant  of  the 
biquadratic. 

From  the  last  section  we  obtain  the  following : 

I.   Discriminant  of  the  reducing  cubic  negative  ;  that  is, 
n  -^  21J^  positive. 

The  roots  of  the  biquadratic  are  either  all  real  or  all 
complex. 

II.    Discriminant  of  the  reducing  cubic  vanishes  :  that  is, 
/»- 27/2  =  0. 

The  roots  of  the  biquadratic  fall  under  one  of  the  following 
cases : 

(1)  Two  roots  equal,  the  other  two  unequal. 

(2)  Two  pairs  of  equal  roots.     In  this  case  G  =  0,  and 

/  = r— >  ./= r-- 

a*  a" 

(3)  Three  roots  equal.     In  this  ease  /  =  0  and  /  =  0. 

(4)  Four  roots  equal.     In  this  case  /  =  0, ./  =  0,  //  =  0. 

III.  Discriminant  of  the  reducing  cubic  positive  :  that  is, 
/  8  _  27  y  negative. 

Two  of  the  roots  of  the  biquadratic  are  real  and  two  are 
complex. 

598.  When  the  left  member  of  a  biquadratic  is  tlie  product 
of  two  quadratic  factors  with  rational  (coefficients,  the  equa- 
tion can  be  readily  solved  as  follows : 
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Solve  the  equation 

x^  -  12a-»  +  12  jr»  4-  176.r  -  96  =  0. 

Here,  a  =  1,  6  =  —  3 ;  put  «  =  x  —  3. 

Then,  «*  -  422«  +  32  z  +  297  =  0. 

Compare  this  with 

(z2  +  pz  +  qr)  (z^  -  ;)z  +  gO  =  0, 
and  we  find  ^'  +  ^  --  p*  =  -  42, 

32 
P 
g<7'  =  297. 
Eliminating  q  and  g',  p  is  given  by 

jfi  -  84 p*  -h  576p2  -  1024  =  0, 

of  which  two  roots  are  found  to  be  ±  2. 

Take  p  =  2,  then  ^  =  —  11,  9  =  —  27,  and  the  equation  in  z  is 

(z«  +  2z  -  27)(z2  -  2z  -  11)  =  0. 

From  this  z  =  -  1  i  2  V7,  or  1  ±  2  V3. 

Since  x  =  z  +  3,  we  find  the  four  values  of  x  to  be 

2  +  2V7;  2-2V7;  4  +  2V3;  4-2  Vs. 

lu  a  similar  manner,  we  can  solve  any  biquadratic  when  the  cubic  in 
p^  has  a  commensurable  root. 

Ezarcise  96 

Find  the  four  roots  of : 

1.  .r*- 12r«-f  oOj*- 84jc-f  49  =  0. 

2.  J-*- 17j'^-2(1j--6  =  0. 

3.  jr*  -  8a;»  -h  20^^  -  ICu-  -  21  =  0. 

4.  X*  -  11  j:»  4.  40x2  -  117  X  4-  45  =  0. 

5.  a.4  _  7  ^»  _  60  x*  -f  221 X  -  169  =  0. 

6.    Show  that  the  biquadratic  can  be  solved  by  quadratics 
if  t?  =  0. 
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7.  Show  that  the  two  biquadratic  equations 

ax*  -\-  6cx^  ±  4:dx  -\-  e  =  0 
have  the  same  reducing  cubic. 

8.  Solve  the  biquadratic  for  the  two  particular  cases  in 
which  1  =  0  and  J  =  0. 

9.  Show  that  if  H  is  positive,  the  biquadratic  has  either 
two  or  four  complex  roots. 

10,   Find  the  reducing  cubic  of 


X*  -  6  aj;2  +  8  X  Va«  -f-  ^^^  -h  r»  -  3  abc  -f  (12  be  -  3  a^  =  0. 

11.  Show  that  /  vanishes  for  the  biquadratic 

Sa(x-^2ay=z2a{x-3  a)\ 

12.  If  the  roots  of  a  biquadi'atic  are  all  real,  and  are  in 
harmonical  progression,  show  that  the  roots  of  Euler's  cubic 
are  in  arithmetical  progression. 

13.  Form  the  equation  whose  roots  are  the  sfjuares  of  the 
roots  of  ax*  -^  3bx^  -\- Sex -^  d  =  0, 

14.  Form  the  equation  whose  roots  are  the  cubes  of  the 
roots  of  ax*  -\-3bx^-^3ex-\-d  =  0. 

15.  Form  the  equation  whose  roots  are  the  squares  of  the 
roots  of  ax*  -\-  Abx*  -\-  6  cx^  -\-  -i  dx  -{-  e  =  0. 

16.  Form  the  equation  whose  roots  are  the  cubes  of  the 
roots  of  ax*  -^  A  bx*  -\-  6  cx^  -{-  4  dx  -^  e  =  0. 

17.  Show  that,  if  aV  =  12  H^  and  aV  =  8  //«,  the  biquad- 
ratic has  two  distinct  pairs  of  equal  roots. 


CHAPTER    XXXIII 

COMPLEX  NUMBERS 

599.  Representation  of  Scalar  Numbers.  Let  .Y.Y'  be  a  straight 
line  of  unlimited  length.     Let  O  be  a  fixed  point  on  that  line. 

With  any  convenient  unit  of  length  measure  off  along  the 
line  from  O  to  the  right  and  to  the  left  a  series  of  equal 
distances. 


X^ ■  .  I  I  t  rf  I  rr  I  ?  i-^-p  I  i^-p 


^ 


I  1  I  I  t 


Each  of  the  points  of  division  thus  obtained  represents  £m 
integer  (§  22).  If  the  points  to  the  right  represent  positive 
integers,  those  to  the  left  represent  negative  integers. 

The  point  0  represents  0. 

To  represent  a  rational  fraction  ->  where  a  and  h  are  inte- 
gers, h  being  positive  and  a  either  positive  or  negative,  we 
divide  the  unit  into  h  equal  parts,  and  then  measure  off  a  of 
these  parts.  The  point  obtained  lies  between  two  of  the  points 
that  represent  integers. 

We  cannot  find  exactly  the  point  that  represents  a  given 
incommensurable  number.  We  can,  however,  always  find 
two  fractions  between  which  the  given  incommensurable 
number  lies;  and  the  point  that  represents  the  incommen- 
surable number  lies  between  the  points  that  represent  the 
two  fractions. 

Since  the  difference  between  the  fractions  can  be  made  as 
small  as  we  please,  the  distance  between  the  two  points  that 
represent  the  fractions  can  be  made  as  small  as  we  please,  and 

510 
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the  position  of  the  point  that  represents  the  given  incommen- 
surable number  can  therefore  be  determined  to  any  desired 
degree  of  accuracy. 

600.  The  following  example  will  illustrate  the  preceding 
argument. 

The  odd-numbered  convergents  to  the  periodic  continued 
fraction 

numbering  from  1  -f as  the  first  convergent,  are  (§  451) 

h  H.  Jl,  iih  ■  ■  ■>  [1] 

and  the  even-numbered  convergents  are 

hH>%h  %%%'■■■  [2] 

Let  A"  denote  the  complete  value  of  the  continued  fraction, 
and  ki  denote  the  convergent  numbered  t,  then  (§  449,  Cor.), 

and  k^,_^  >  A:,,  >  A'     J  '-'  "' 

for  all  positive  integral  values  of  t. 

and  kjt  —  ^2«-i  >  ^2/  —  A'  >  0. 

Now,  ^21  "^  Kt-i  '^  (K  —  ^i)S  if  ^  >  Ij 

and  Aj,-A-,  =J-i  =  Tij. 

•    '1*7'  '^^t  ^2t  — U     ^^     f   ]>  1. 

•'•  j[2«  -^  ^'  ~"  ^21-1  >  ^> 

and  j[2^>A:,,- A>(). 
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•  Let  M  be  any  explicitly  assigned  constant  number  less  than 
A',  so  that  K  —  M  >  0  \  then,  since  K  —  M  is  constant  and 
not  zero,  an  integer  m  can  be  found  such  that 

A'- 3/>— - 
12*" 

Therefore,  since  A',„_,  is  the  convergent  numbered  2wi  —  1, 

A'  -  M  >  K  -  A'j^_i  >  0, 

and,  tlierefore,  ^'  >  *2w-i  >  '^^• 

Hence,  if  K  >  M  >  J,  there  can  be  found  in  series  [1]  a 
convergent  which  shall  be  greater  than  M  but  less  than  A", 
thus  separating  A'  from  3/,  no  matter  how  small  K  —  M 
may  be. 

Similarly,  if  X  is  an  explicitly  assigned  number  greater 
tlian  A',  so  that  \  —  A'  >  0,  then  an  integer  n  can  be  found 
such  that 

.-.  A-  A'   >^j,  -  A'>0. 

Hence,  if  J  >  -V  >  K,  there  can  be  found  in  series  [2]  a 
convergent  which  shall  be  less  than  y  but  greater  than  K,  thus 
separating  A'  from  .V,  no  matter  how  small  N  —  K  may  be. 

Hence,  there  exists  one  number,  and  onlt/  one  numl)er,  which 
is  greater  than  each  and  every  convergent  in  the  infinite  series 
[1]  and  is  also  less  than  each  and  every  convergent  in  the 
infinite  series  [2],  namely,  the  number  which  is  the  complete 
value  of  the  periodic  continued  fraction. 

Returning  to  the  representation  of  numbers  by  points,  the 
points  that  represent  the  convergents  j,  if ,  H>  f  J5»  * ' '  ^o^™ 
an  endless  sequence  advancing  from  j,  and  those  that  represent 
the  convergents  },  ff,  fj,  |Sf,  •••  form  an  endless  sequence 
retrograding  from  J.     No  point  that  lies  in  the  first  sequence 
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coincides  with  a  point  in  the  second  sequence  or  lies  between 
two  points  in  it ;  that  is,  the  two  sequences  lie  wholly  without 
each  other,  as  shown  by  [3].  Between  the  first  sequence  and 
the  second,  hut  belonging  to  neither  of  them,  there  lies  one 
pointy  and  only  one,  namely,  the  point  that  represents  the  com- 
plete value  of  the  periodic  continued  fraction.  Every  other 
point  between  ^  and  J  either  belongs  to  one  or  other  of  the 
sequences,  or  lies  between  two  points  of  one  of  them.  There- 
fore, the  point  that  represents  K,  the  complete  value  of  the 
periodic  continued  fraction,  is  completely  determined  by  the 
sequences  as  their  sole  point  of  section. 

It  is  now  easy  to  determine  the  number  K,      Since  the 
point  K  lies  between  the  sequence 


— » 
3 


19 
11 


and  the  sequence 

[7     26 

l4 


—  > 


15 


71 
41 

97 
56 


265 
153 


362 
209 


h. 


rf.. 


>y 


the  point  K^  lies  between  the  sequence 

265\' 
153;' 


n)'  (H)"  ( 


'(iV'" 

The  second  sequence  may  be  written 

{(«+?■)■  ('-^iT')'  ('+^)'  ■■  ('+!■•)■■■ 


and  the  sequence 

{©•  (§)■  (M'  m) 

The  first  sequence  may  be  written 

{('-!)•  (^-^.)'  (-^)'  ■ 


[4] 


[6] 
(§§  455  and  459) 
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Now,  K^i  =  ^K  —  K-i  >  3  b^, 

2  2  1 

< 


*r+l'  9^-''  4X9' 

Also,  d^^i  =  4  rf^  —  rf^_i  >Sd^ 

.*.  <£^^j  >  3''rf,,  and  rfj  =  4. 

.-.  <^.i>4x3^ 

1  1 

< 


./.^i^  ^16x9^ 

Let  M  be  an  explicitly  assigned  constant  number  less  than 
3 ;  then,  however  small  3  —  3/  may  be,  since  it  is  greater  than 
0  and  is  constant,  an  integer  m  can  be  found  such  that 

and  hence  a  point  in  the  sequence  [4]  can  be  found  that  lies 
between  the  points  that  represent  M  and  3. 

Similarly,  if  N  is  an  explicitly  assigned  constant  number 
greater  than  3,  then,  however  small  iV  —  3  may  be,  there  can 
be  found  in  the  sequence  [5]  a  point  that  lies  between  the 
points  that  represent  3  and  N. 

Hence,  the  point  that  represents  3  lies  between  the  sequence 
[4]  and  the  sequence  [5],  and  no  other  point  lies  between  them  : 
that  is,  the  point  that  represents  3  is  their  sole  point  of  section. 
But  the  point  that  represents  K^  lies  between  the  sequence 
[4]  and  the  sequence  [5].  Hence,  the  point  that  represents 
K^  must  be  the  point  that  represents  3,  and  therefore  /T*  =  3. 

.-.  A'=  Vs. 

It  appears,  then,  that  all  scalar  numbers  maybe  represented 
by  jmiJits  in  the  line  XX'. 
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Conversely,  every  point  in  the  line  XX'  represents  some 
scalar  number  which  may  he  integral  or  fractional,  commen- 
surable  or  incommensurate,  positive  or  negative, 

601.  The  preceding  method  of  representing  numbers  assumes 
that  the  ordinal  numbers,  not  the  cardinal,  are  fundamental, 
so  that  the  phrase  the  point  that  represents  3  is  short  for  the 
phrase  the  point  which  is  Sd  in  an  endless  sequence  of  points 
numbered  1  st,  2d,  3d,  •  •  • ;  and  the  phrase  the  point  that  repre- 
sents f  is  short  for  the  phrase  the  point  which  is  5th  in  a 
iinite  sequence  of  points  numbered  |lst,  2d,  3d,  4th,  5th,  6th  j, 
say  the  sequence  5i^',  which  is  itself  the  first  sequence  element 
in  the  endless  sequence  of  sequences  j»S/S  <SVS  •S's^S    "l- 

602.  Representation  of  Orthotomic  and  Complex  Kumbers.  An 
orthotomic  number  (§  206)  cannot  be  represented  by  a  point 
on  the  line  XX'  (§  699),  since  all  points  on  that  line  represent 
scalar  numbers.  We  must  therefore  seek  elsewhere  for  its 
representative  point. 

Let  the  straight  lines  XX'  and  YV  intersect  at  right  angles 
at  O,  and  mark  off  OP, 
OP',  OP",  and  OP'",  all 
of  the  same  length  as  in 
the  accompanying  dia- 
gram. A  rotation  coun- 
ter-clockwise through   a 

right  angle  would  convert  

op  into   OP',    OP'   into  -^' 
OP",  OP"  into  OP'",  and 
OP'"    into    OP,   so   that 
we  may  say  that,  taking 
account   of   direction   as 
well  as  length, 


■P' 


o 


-p 


in 


OP'        OP"        OP 


OP 


OP        OP'        OP" 
Let  i  denote  this  common  ratio. 


OP 


III 
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Then, 


OP' 


and 


But 


Also, 


and 


Finally, 


OP^^' 

OP"       OP" 
op         OP' 

OP'       .3 
OP  =  '' 

OP" 

OP  ~     ^• 

.-.  i2  =  -l. 

OP'"     OP'" 

OP        OP" 

OP"   OP'  _   ., 
OP'    OP  ~^  ' 

OP"'       OP" 
OP         OP 

OP'" 

OP"  "       '' 

,\i^  =  -i 

OP        OP 

OP'"    OP"    OP' 

OP       OP"' 

OP"    OP'    OP 

.'.  i*  =  -f  1. 

=  t*. 


Hence,  if  we  take  account  of  direction  as  well  as  length, 

we  have 
Y 


-P 


X' 


0 


OP'  =  i'OP 

={^r^)op, 

OP"  =  t*  •  OP 
=  (- 1)  OP, 
P  and  OP'"  =  i*  •  OP 

'        X  =  (-  V^)op. 

Hence,  if  the  point  P 
represents  a  scalar  num- 
ber a,  the  point  P'  repre- 
sents the  orthotomic  num- 
ber a  V—  1,  and  the  point 

P'"  represents   the   negative  orthotomic  number   —  a  V—  1. 

Thus,  exactly  as  all  scalar  numbers  may  be  represented  by 


■P 


fft 
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points  on  the  axis  XX',  so  all  orthotomic  numbers  may  be 
represented  by  points  on  the  axis  YY\  which  cuts  the  axis 
XX*  at  right  angles,  or  orthotomicallt/. 

Therefore,  XX'  is  called  the  axis  of  scalars,  and  YV  is  called 
the  axis  of  orthotomics.     The  point  0  is  called  the  origin. 

The  only  point  on  both  axes  is  0.  This  agrees  with  the  fact 
that  zero  is  the  only  number  that  may  be  considered  either 
scalar  or  orthotomic. 

Again,  a  and  ai  are  measured  on  different  lines.  This  agrees 
with  the  fact  that  a  and  ai  are  different  in  kind. 

To  determine  a  point  that  represents  the  complex  number 
a  -\-b  V—  1,  determine  on  the  scalar  axis  a  point  A  that 
represents  a,  and  on  the  orthotomic  axis  determine  the  point 
B  that  represents  h  V—  1.  Through  the  points  A  and  B 
draw  straight  lines  parallel  to  the  axes.  These  lines  inter- 
sect in  a  point  P  which  represents  the  number  a  -\-h  V—  1  in 
the  scale  in  which  A  represents  a. 

603.  Vectors.  When  a  straight  line  is  given  a  definite 
direction  and  a  definite  length  it  is  called  a  vector.  Thus, 
the  lines  used  to  represent  scalar  numbers  and  those  used  to 
represent  orthotomic  numbers  are  all  vectors. 

Vectors  need  not,  however,  be  parallel  to  either  of  the  axes ; 
they  may  have  any  direction. 

The  line  AB,  considered  as  a  vector  beginning  at  A  and  end- 
ing at  JB,  is  in  general  written  AB. 

Two  parallel  vectors  which  have  the  same  length  and  extend 
in  the  same  direction  are  said  to  l^  equal  vectors, 

60t   Vector   Addition.      To  add  a         I> 
vector  CD  to  a  vector  AB,  we  place        /  ^  ^ 

C  on  B,  keeping  CD  parallel  to  its     /     /  J^^ 

original  position,  and  draw  AD.  q      /         ^^     / 

^2>  is  called  the  sum  of  the  two         /  ^y^  j 

vectors.  aL^ In 


Then,  AD^  AB  •\' BD^  AB  ■\'  CD. 
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The  addition  here  meant  by  the  sign  -f  is  not  addition  of 

numbers,  but  addition  of  vectarsj 
generally  called  geometric  addition. 
It  is  evidently  identical  with  the 
composition  of  forces. 

From  the  dotted  lines  in  the  figure 
and  the  known  properties  of  a  paral- 
lelogram it  is  easily  seen  that 


AD=  CD  +  AB. 


.-.  AH  -{-  CI>=z  ('!)  +  AB. 

Consequently,  vector  addition  is  co-mmutative  (§36).  It  is 
easily  seen  that  it  is  also  associative  (§  36). 

605.  Complex  Numbers.  A  complex  number  in  general 
consists  of  a  scalar  part  and  an  orthotomic  part,  and  may  be 
written  (§  212)  in  the  tijpical  form  x  -|-  yi,  where  x  and  y  are 
both  scalar. 

If  we  understand  the  sign  -f  to  indicate  geometric  addition, 
we  shall  obtain  the  vector  that  represents  x  -{-  yi  q&  follows : 

Lay  off  X  on  the  axis  of  scalars  from  O  to  M.  From  M  draw 
the  vector  MP  to  represent  yL  Then,  the  vector  OP  is  the 
geometric  sum  of  tlie  vectors  OM  and  MP,  and  represents  the 
complex  number  x  +  yi. 


Instead  of  the  vector  OP  we 
sometimes  use  the  point  P  to 
represent  the  complex  num- 
ber. 

Thufi,  in  the  figure  the  vectors    X^ 
OP,  'Oq,  OR,  OS  or  the  points  P, 
Q,  Rj  S  respectively  represent  the 
complex  numbers  6  +  4  i,  — 6-1-6 1, 
-5-3t,  3-6t. 

In    the    complex    number 
X  4-  yi,  X  and  yi  are  represented  by  vectors.      Now,  vector 
addition  is  commutative.     Thei-efore,  x  -\-  yi  =  yi  -f  x. 
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This  is  also  evident  from  the  figure. 

The  expression  x  -f  yi  is  the  general  expression  for  all  num- 
bers. This  expression  includes  zero  when  a:  =  0  and  y  =  0 ; 
includes  all  scalar  numbers  when  y  —  ^\  all  orthotomic  num- 
bers when  33  =  0 ;  all  complex  numbers  when  x  and  y  both 
differ  from  0. 

606.  Addition  of  Complex  Numbers.  Let  x  -f-  yi  and  x'  -\-  y'i 
be  two  complex  numbers.     Their  sum, 

«  +  yi  -\-x'  -{-  y'i, 

may  by  the  commutative  law  be  written 

.a^.-h«'  +  (y  +  y')/. 
Let  OA   and   OB  be  the  representative  vectors  of  a;  -|-  yi 
and  x'  -I-  y'i.      Take  AC  equal  to  OB. 

Then,  OC  =0A  -{-mi. 

Draw  the  other  lines  in  the  figure. 
Then,  Oil  =  OF  +  FII 

==OF-^OE 

=  x-{-x', 
and  HC  =  FA  -f  KC 

=  FA  +  FB 

=  //*  -f  .'/''• 
...  0C  =  x+x'  -^(y-{-y')i 

But      OC  =  0.1  +  7>/i. 

Hence,  fAe  ^wwt  o/"  ^Ae  vectors  of  two  complex  7iumbers  is  the 
vector  of  their  sum. 

Since  vector  addition  is  commutative,  it  follows  that  the 
addition  of  complex  numbers  is  commutative. 

The  sum  of  two  complex  numbers  is  the  geometric  sum  of 
the  sum  of  the  scalar  and  the  sum  of  the  orthotomic  parts  of 
the  two  numbers. 
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Find  the  sum  of  2  -h  3  t  and  —  4  4- 1. 


2  +  8 1  =  O  Jf  ,  and  -  4  +  i  =  0M\ 

If  now  we  proceed  from  Jf,  the 
extremity  of  OM^  in  the  direction 
of  OM'  as  far  as  the  absolute  value 
of  0M\  we  reach  the  point  JT'. 

Hence,  OM"  =  -  2  +  4  i,  the  sum 
of  the  two  given  complex  numbers. 
The  same  result  is  reached  if  we 
first  find  the  value  of  2 + ( -4)  =  -  2. 
That  is,  if  we  count  from  O  two 
Kcalar  units  to  A*\  and  add  to  this  sum  3 1  +  t  =  4 1 ;  that  is,  coimt  four 
orthotomic  units  from  A''  on  the  perpendicular  A"M*\ 

607.   Modulus  and  Amplitude.     Any  complex  number  x  +  yt 
can  be  written  in  the  form 


v: 


:'  +  y«( 


V 


x»  +  y 


+ 


v; 


The  expressions 


and  — := 


y 


Var^  -f  y^ 


may  be  taken  as 


the  sine  and  the  cosine  of  some  angle  ^,  since  they  satisfy  the 

equation 

cos*<^  -f  sin^<^  =  1. 


If  we  put  r  =  Vx^  -f  //*,  the  complex  number  may  be  written 

r(eos<^  -f  /sin  <^). 

Since  r  =  Vj-  -h  //-,  the  sign  of  r  is  indeterminate.  We 
shall,  however,  in  this  chapter  take  r  always  positive. 

The  positive  number  r  is  called  the  modulus,  the  angle  ^ 
the  amplitude,  of  the  complex  number  x  -|-  yi- 

Let  OP  be  the  representative  vector  of  a:  +  yt.  Since  r  is 
the  positive  value  of  Vx^  -f  y",  it  is  evident  that  r  is  the 
ZfW(7f/i  of  OP, 

On  the  axis  OX  take  O/^  equal  in  length  to  OP  and  on  the 
axis  OV  take  072'  also  equal  in  length  to  OP,  then  OR  =  r  and 
0/2'  =  r/. 
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OM      X 

Also,  QO%R0P  =  -——  =  - 

'  OR       r 


and 


^,,^      MP      yi 
sin  ROP  =  — -  =  ^. 


.'.  r(co8  ROP  +  I  sin  ROP) 
=zx  -\-  yi  =  r  (cos  ^  -|-  i  sin  <^). 

Hence,  the  numerical  measure 
of  the  angle  ROP  =  il>±2mr. 

The  above  is  easily  seen  to 
hold  true  when  x  and  y  are  one  or  both  negative. 

The  modulus  of  a  scalar  number  is  its  absolute  value.  The 
amplitude  of  a  scalar  number  is  0  if  the  number  is  positive, 
180®  if  the  number  is  negative. 

The  modulus  of  an  orthotomic  number  ai  is  a.  The 
amplitude  of  this  number  is  90®  if  a  is  positive,  270®  if  a  is 
negative. 

608.  Since  the  sum  of  the  lengths  of  two  sides  of  a  triangle 
is  greater  than  the  length  of  the  third  side,  it  follows,  from 
§§  604,  606,  that,  in  general, 

The  modulus  of  the  sum  of  two  complex  numbers  is  less 
than  the  sum  of  the  moduli. 

In  one  case,  however,  that  in  which  the  representative 
vectors  are  coUinear,  the  modulus  of  the  sum  is  equal  to  the 
sum  of  the  moduli. 

609.  Multiplication  of  a  Complex  Number  by  a  Scalar  Number. 
Let  X  -f  yi  be  any  complex  number.  If  the  representative 
vector  is  multiplied  by  any  scalar  number  a,  it  is  easily  seen 
from  a  figure  that  the  product  is  oas  -h  ayi. 


Therefore, 


fit  (ar  4-  y^  =.  ax  -{-  ayi. 


Hence,  the  multiplication  of  a  complex  number  by  a  scalai* 
liumber  is  distributive. 
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Multiply  -  2  +  *  by  3. 

Take  O^  =  -2  on  0X\  and  erect  at  A  the 
perpendicular  AM  =  1 .  Then,  OM  =  —  2 + i. 
Take  OM  three  times,  and  the  result  is 
Ojr=  -6+3  i,  the  product  of  (-2+i)  by  3. 

610.  Multiplication  of  a  Complex  Num- 
ber by  an  Orthotomic  Kumber.    We  have 
seen  (§  602)  that  multiplying  a  scalar  number  or  an  ortho- 
tomic number  by  i  turns  that  number  through  90®.     Let  us 
consider  the  effect  of  multiplying  a  complex  number  by  i. 
By  the  commutative,  associative,  and  distributive  laws, 

ix  r (cos  <!>  +  i sin  «^)  =  r (i  cos  <^  —  sin  <f>) 

=  r(— •  sin  <^  -|-  t  cos  ^). 

In  Trigonometry  it  is  shown  that 

—  sin  ^  =  cos  (90®  +  <^), 
and  cos  <^  =  sin  (90®  -f  <^). 

.-.  ;  X  r(cos  <^  -f  /  sin  <^)  =  r  [cos  (90®  +  <^)  4- 1'  sin  (90®  +  <^)]. 

Here,  also,  the  effect  of  multiplying  by  i  is  to  increase  <^  to 
if>  4-  90® ;  that  is,  to  turn  the  representative  vector  in  the 
positive  direction  through  an  angle  of  90®. 

The  effect  of  multiplying  a  complex  number  by  an  ortho- 
tomic number  at  is  to  turn  the  complex  number  through  a 
positive  angle  of  90®,  and  also  to  multiply  the  modulus  by  a. 

611.  Multiplication  of  a  Complex  Number  by  a  Complex  Number. 
We  come  now  to  the  general  problem  of  the  multiplication  of 
one  complex  number  by  another.  This  case  includes  all  other 
cases  as  particular  cases. 

Let  r(cos  4*  -\-  i  sin  ^)  and  r'(cos  <^'  -f  i  sin  <^')  be  two  com- 
plex numbers. 

By  actual  multiplication  their  product  is 

rr' [cos  <^  cos  <^'  —  sin  <^  sin  </>'  -|-  /(sin  ^  cos  <^'  -h  cos  ^  sin  ^')]. 
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In  Trigonometry  it  is  shown  that 

cos  ^  cos  <f>'  —  sin  <f>  sin  ^'  =  cos  (<^  -f  <f>^t 

and  sin  <^  cos  <^'  +  cos  ^  sin  <f>'  =  sin  (<^  -|-  </>'). 

.'.  r  (cos  ^  +  t  sin  ^)  X  r'(cos  <t>'  -{-  i  sin  i^') 

=  rr' [cos  (^  -f  ^')  -f  i  sin  (^  -f  <^')]. 

Therefore,  the  modulus  of  the  product  of  two  complex  num- 
bers is  the  product  of  their  moduli,  and  the  amplitude  of  the 
product  is  the  sum  of  the  amplitudes. 

Hence,  the  effect  of  multiplying  one  complex  number  by 
another  is  to  multiply  the  modulus  of  the  first  by  the  modulus 
of  the  second,  and  to  turn  the  representative  vector  of  the  first 
through  the  amplitude  of  the  second. 

612.   Diyision  of  a  Complex  Kumber  by  a  Complex  Number. 

_,  ^.     .  r  (cos^-Msin^ 

The  quotient  -7^ T,  .    .   .    \,\ 

^  r  (cos  <l>  +1  sm  ^') 

becomes,  when  both  terms  are  multiplied  by  cos  <^'  —  i  sin  <^', 

r  [(cos  <l>  cos  <f>'  4-  sin  <^  sin  <^')  -f- i  (sin  <^  cos  <f>'  —  cos  <^  sin  <^^)] 

r'(cosV  +  8in«<^') 

In  Trigonometry  it  is  shown  that 

cos  <l>  cos  <f>'  +  sin  <^  sin  ^'  =  cos  (<^  —  <^'), 

sin  <l>  cos  <l>'  —  cos  <f>  sin  <f>'  =  sin  (<^  —  <^'), 

and  cos^<^'  -h  sin^<^'  =  1. 

r (cos  «^  +  i  sin  <^)        r  .f\  ,    •   •    /^       ^rxT 

•'•    ,. /    .   .       ,,  =  -:[cos(<f>  —  <f>')+  ism(6  —  6^1 

r'(cos«^'  +  iSin<^')      r'^       ^^      ^^^  ^^      ^^J 

Hence,  the  modulus  of  the  quotient  of  two  complex  num- 
bers is  obtained  by  dividing  the  modulus  of  the  dividend  by 
that  of  the  divisor ;  and  the  amplitude  of  the  quotient,  by 
subtracting  the  amplitude  of  the  divisor  from  that  of  the 
dividend. 
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613.  Powers  of  a  Comptez  Kumber.     From  §  611  we  obtain 
for  the  case  in  which  n  is  a  positive  integer 

[r (cos  <^  -f  *  sin  ^)]"  =  r"[co8(<^  +  ^  H to  «  terms) 

-I- 1  sin  (<^  -f  ^  H to  71  terms)] 

=  r" (cos  w^  -f  i  sin  n<f>). 

614.  Roots  of  a  Comptez  Number.     From  §  613,  putting  <^ 
for  «<^,  and  r  for  r",  we  obtain 

I   Vrf  cos  — -f  t  sin— j      =  r (cos  ^  +  t  sin  ^) ; 


or 


[r(cos  ^  -I-  I  sin  <^)]"  =  Vr  f  cos  —  -f  i  sin  —  j 


where  by  Vr  is  meant  the  scalar  positive  value  of  the  root. 

The  last  expression  gives  apparently  but  one  value  for  the 
»th  root  of  a  complex  number.  But  we  must  remember  that 
there  are  an  unlimited  number  of  angles  which  have  a  given 
sine  and  cosine.     Thus,  as  shown  by  Trigonometry,  the  angles 

<^,  <^  -f  360^  <^  +  720^  . . .,  <^  +  A; (360**), 

all  have  the  same  sine  and  the  same  cosine.     We  have,  there- 
fore, the  following  nth  roots  of  r(co8  ^  +  t  sin  ^) : 

Vrf  cos  -  -f  t  sin  ~  j  ;  [1] 

Vr    cos  ^^^-^ h  I  sin  ^^^-^ ) ;  [2] 

\  n  "        / 

»/-/       <^-h(« -1)360^      ..    ^  +  (w  -  1) 360**\      -, 
Vrfeos- — ^^ ^ h  t  sin  ^^^-^-^^ — —^ 1;    [«] 

nr-/       <^  +  n(360'*)       .   .    4^-hn  (360^)\ 

Vr(  cos^^^-^ — ^^ ^  -f  *sin^-^^ — ^^ ^  J;  [«4-l] 
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In  this  series  the  [n  +  l]th  expression  is  the  same  as  the 
first ;  the  [n  +  2]th  the  same  as  the  second;  and  so  on. 

Therefore,  there  are  but  n  different  nth  roots,  those  num- 
bered [1]  to  [n]. 

From  this  section  and  the  preceding  section  we  can  obtain 
an  expression  for 

m 

[r(cos  <^  +  i  sin  <^)]", 

where  —  is  a  rational  fraction, 
n 

Pind  the  twelve  twelfth  roots  of  1. 
The  twelye  twelfth  roota  of  1  are : 

co8(y +  i8in0°=  1;  [1] 

COB 80*»  +  t Bin 30«  =     '^^-  *;  [2] 

COB  W  +  t  sin  60°  =  ^  "^  ^     ^ ;  [3] 

C0890o  +  f8in90°  =  i;  [4] 


COB  SSO**  +  i  Bin  330°  =  — - — *.  [12] 

615.  Complex  Exponents.  The  meaning  of  a  complex  expo- 
nent is  determined  by  subjecting  it  to  the  same  operations  as 
a  scalar  exponent. 

It  follows  that  such  an  expression  as  a'"*"%  where  a  is  a 
scalar  number  and  x-\-yi  a  complex  exponent,  may  be  sim- 
plified by  resolving  it  into  two  factors,  one  of  which  is  a  scalar 
number,  and  the  other  an  orthotomic  power  of  e  (§  434). 

From  the  ordinary  rules  for  exponents, 

Put  a^  =  e". 

Then,  u  =  log,a>'  =  y  log^a. 
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X^    .    X^    .    X* 


Now,  ^=l+a:  +  ,--{-rT  +  r7  +  ---  (§^34) 


vN^  .  uH*  .  uH*      uH^ 


[2^[3-^[4 
Hence,       e-'^l +  ui +  ^  +  ^  +  :^  +  =^  + 

By  the  Differential  Calculus  it  is  proved  that  when  u  is  the 


?**      w*      M* 


circular  measure  of  an  angle, 

U^        11^        m' 

each  series  being  an  infinite  series. 

Therefore,  e***  =  cos  u  -{■  i  sin  u, 

and  e'+ •"  =  e*  (cos  w  -|-  *  sin  u). 

Also,  a*  "•'*"'  =  a' (cos  u  +  i  sin  u) 

=  a' [cos  (y  log^tt)  +  i  sin  (y  log^a)]. 

616.  Trigonometric  Solution  of  Cubic  Equations.  In  the  irre- 
ducible case  (§  594, 1)  the  numerical  values  of  the  roots  of  a 
cubic  equation  may  be  found  by  the  trigonometric  tables.  We 
have  (§  594,  III) 

ax^b  =  [^ 2 )^\ 2 ;• 

In  the  case  to  be  considered  G^  +  4  JEf*  is  negative  (§  594, 1). 

Put      —  —  =  i2  cos  <^,  and  ^ =  iR  sin  0. 

Now,  by  Trigonometry,  cos^  <^  4-  sin^  <^  =  1. 
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••4i?«  4ie«       "" 

Then,  /e^  =  (-///, 

and  /2  =  (-  //)^ 

By  §  614, 

ax  -{-h={—  i/)*[(cos  ^  -f  »  sin  ^)*  +  (cos  ^  —  i  sin  <^)*]. 

The  cube  roots  in  the  right  member  must  be  so  taken  that 
their  product  is  1,  since  in  §  693  w*y*  =  —  //. 
The  three  values  of  ax  +  ^  are  : 

2  (-//)*  cos  ^; 


2(-//)*co8r|-f  120M; 

2  (-//)*  008^1 -{-240M. 
^  is  given  by  the  relation 


,       ,       sin<^  V-(G2^4//») 

tan«^  = 7  = ^^—-, ^• 

cos<^  r/ 

Solve  the  equation  «•  —  6  «  -h  2  =  0. 

Here,  (?  =  2,  IT  =  -  2,  and  G^  +  4  i/»  =  -  28. 

...tan0  =  -  — =  -V7.  -J=    36-54-6^ 

log  7  =  0.84610  ».  I  +  120°  =  160°  64'  6". 

log  tan  0  =  0.4226611.  ^ 

,  ,^o  .«.  ,o.,  -  +  ^40°  =  276°  64'  0". 

0=  110°  42' 18".  3 

Then  the  three  values  of  z  are  found  by  logarithms  to  be 
2  =  2  V2  cos    86°  64' 6"=      2.2618; 
2  =  2  V2  COB  166°  64'  6"  =  -  2.6016 ; 
2  =  2  v^  cos  276°  64'  6"  =     0.83d9. 

Check  :  -  (2.2618  -  2.6016  +  0.3399)  =  0 ; 

-  [2.2618  X  (-  2.6016)  x  0.3399]  =  2.  (§  621) 
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Horner's  Method  is,  however,  to  be  preferred  to  the  method 
of  this  section. 

617.   We  have  in  this  chapter  extended  the  term  number  to 
include  complex  expressions  of  the  form  a  -f  6  V~  1.     These 
expressions  are  often  called  imaginary  quantities,  although 
when  we  are  considering  them  without  attempting  to  give 
them  any  ai'ithmetical  interpretation,  there  is  nothing  iniagi' 
nary  al)out  these   so-called  imaginaries.      The  collection  of 
symbols  3  +  4  V—  1  is,  as  far  as  symbols  go,  as  real  as  the 
collection  3  -f  4  V2.     It  is  only  when  we  seek  to  obtain  a 
result  arithmetically  interpretable  and  arrive  at  a  complex 
expression  that  cannot  be  interpreted,  that  such  expression 
can  be  called  in  a  strict  sense  imaginary ;  but  under  similar 
circumstances  a  fractional  number  or  a  negative  number  may 
become  imaginary,  while  on  the  other  hand  a  complex  nmnber 
may  represent  as  real  a  solution  as  a  positive  integer  repre- 
sents.    The  following  problems  illustrate  these  statements. 

(1)  Two  clocks  begin  striking  at  the  same  moment ;  one  of 
the  clocks  strikes  6. strokes  more  than  the  other,  and  the  num- 
ber of  strokes  struck  by  one  of  them  is  double  the  square  of 
the  number  of  strokes  struck  by  the  other.  Find  the  number 
of  strokes  struck  by  each  clock. 

(2)  The  temperatures  indicated  by  two  thermometers  differ 
by  6*^,  and  the  number  of  degrees  in  the  temperature  indicated 
by  one  of  the  thermometers  is  double  the  square  of  the  num- 
ber of  degrees  in  the  temperature  indicated  by  the  other. 
Find  the  temperature  indicated  by  each. 

(3)  Two  men  start  to  walk  from  the  same  place  at  the 
same  moment ;  at  the  end  of  an  hour  they  are  6  miles  apart^ 
and  the  number  of  miles  one  of  them  has  walked  is  double  the 
square  of  the  number  of  miles  the  other  has  walked.  Find 
the  number  of  miles  each  has  walked. 

Each  of  these  three  problems  yields  the  equations 

y  =  2  r*  and  y  —  a:  =  ±  6. 
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,'.  (2a^"-ap-6)(2a;«-a:4-6)  =  0. 
.-.  (x  -  2)  (2x  +  3)|(2a:  -  ^f  +  Vt  =  <>• 
.-.  a;  =  2  or  -  IJ  or  J  (1  ±  V-  47). 
i/  =  S  or  4i  or  J  (-  23  ±  V-  47). 

In  the  case  of  Problem  (1),  the  only  real  solution  is  a  =  2, 
j/  =  Si  the  other  solutions  are  imaginary.  Neither  the  factor 
(2 a;  -f  3)  nor  the  factor  |(2 x  —  J)*  -h  ^- J  can  be  zero  in  this 
problem. 

In  the  case  of  Problem  (2),  the  real  solutions  are  a-  =  2,  y  =  8 
and  x=:—  1^,  y  =  -f  4^ ;  the  solutions  x  =  i(l  ±  V—  47), 
y  =  J  (—  23  ±  V—  47)  are  both  imaginary,  for  the  factor 
\(2x  —  ^y^  -f  Yl  cannot  be  zero  in  this  problem. 

In  the  case  of  Problem  (3),  all  four  solutions  are  real.  If 
the  men  walk  in  the  same  direction,  the  solution  is  x  =  2, 
y  =  8  ;  if  they  walk  in  opposite  directions,  the  solution  is 
a;  =  —  IJ^,  y  =  4J^ ;  if  they  walk  in  directions  obliquely  trans- 
verse, the  solutions  are 


X 


=  J(1±^^^47),     y  =  i(~23±V-47), 


as  shown  in  the  accompanying  figure,  one  man  walking  from 
O  to  Xj  SL  distance  of  V3  miles,  while  the  other  walks  from  O 
to  y,  a  distance  of  6  miles,  the  distance  from  a;  to  y  being 
then  6  miles. 


i^l^.i 
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Express  in  the  typical  form  : 
1.    (a  +  bt)*  +  (a-bt)\ 


l+2t  '  1  -2t 

2  +  36 1      7-26i 
^-     6  -f  8  I        3  -  4  I  ' 

^  ^  4.   Show  that  [( V3  -f  1)  +  ( Vs  -  l)t]«  =16-1-16 i. 
6.    If  Va;  -f  yi  =  a  4-  Ai,  show  that 

^  ^      a       0 

,  ,      \.    (3-4f)(2-f  3i) 

6.  Find  the  modulus  of  (g  _  4  ,•)  (is  4.  g /) ' 

7.  Find  the  three  cube  roots  of  1  -f  t. 

8.  Find  the  five  fifth  roots  of  1. 

9.  Find  the  four  fourth  roots  of  3  -h  4  i, 

10.  Solve  the  equation  x*  —  12  ar  -f  3  =  0. 

11.  Solve  the  equation  2x*  —  3x  —  1=0. 

12.  Show  that  ( V^/-»  =  e   *  =  0.20788. 


^ 
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